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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


By far the most noteworthy episode in domestic 
affairs during the past month was the great Army 
debate, which commenced in the House of Lords 
on March 2nd, and ultimately ended in a political victory—i.e., a 
successful division—for Lord Lansdowne, though throughout it had 
been a moral victory for Lord Wolseley, who had all the best of the 
argument. The discussion was initiated by an able and independent 
member of the House of Lords, the Duke of Bedford, who recently 
showed his sagacity by declining to assume the official muzzle which 
has an unaccountable attraction for so many men who ought to 
know better. He rose “ to call attention to the present system of 
inilitary administration at the War Office, and to ask for informa- 
tion,” declaring that only officials of the War Office were in a 
position to understand the working of our military administration, 
which had never been satisfactorily explained to Parliament. The 
outsider’s only source of information are certain Orders in Council, 
which come and go in bewildering succession. The Order in Council 
of 1899, e.g., contained the latest definition of the duties of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The first paragraph endowed that officer with the 
general command of the Army, but four successive paragraphs de- 
prived him of control over the Headquarters Staff. In what sense 
could he be called a Commander-in-Chief if he had no control over 
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the Headquarters Staff? On the outbreak of hostilities the War 
Office appointed a Commander-in-Chief in the field, who reported 
direct to the Secretary of State. Therefore, during hostilities, the 
duties of a peace Commander-in-Chief would appear to lapse. 
Then, in addition to Orders in Council varying the administration 
of the Army, the Secretary of State could apparently assume 
additional powers in special cases. In 1887 a Royal Commission 
upon warlike stores incidentally stated that the Secretary for War 
was charged with five great functions, “any one of which would be 
sufficient to occupy the whole time of a man of first-rate industry, 
ability, and knowledge.” A few years later the Hartington Com- 
mission came to precisely the same conclusion in reference to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and recommended the abolition of his office, 
on the ground that it was burdened with duties and responsibilities 
in excess of the capacity of any one man. The Government, 
however, decided to retain the name but practically abolished 
the office by transferring the responsibility to the Secretary of 
State for War, in spite of the statement of the Commission of 1887 
that that Minister was already completely overworked. The follow- 
ing extract from the Duke of Bedford’s speech reads like a quota- 
tion from Alice in Wonderland, though, unhappily, it is an exact 
description of the British military administration :—“ In 1895 the 
five great officers of the Army Headquarters Staff were made 
directly and co-ordinately responsible to the Secretary of State for 
their various departments. Thus the Headquarters Staff of the 
Army was not the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, but the Staff 
of the Secretary for War. But the Commander-in-Chief, sitting at 
the head of the Headquarters Staff, formed the Army Board. Thus 
they had one Staff serving two chiefs, one a Cabinet Minister and 
the other a distinguished soldier. Then, again, above the Secre- 
tary of State was, in the first place, the Cabinet, and, in the second, 
the Committee of National Defence.” As the speaker dryly 
observed : “ They did not know the powers of that Committee or 
its exact relation to the Secretary of State. It was composed of 
most illustrious Ministers, but they were without any special 
experience or the knowledge requisite to the successful organiza- 
tion of the defence of a world-wide Empire.” While in theory the 
Secretary of State was held responsible for the whole Army, in 
purely military matters it was not possible to bring responsibility 
home to a civilian, “and the responsibility must devolve upon sub- 
ordinate officers who were protected from blame by the umbrella 
of collective authority, under which they waited until the 
clouds rolled by.” The Duke concluded his excellent speech by 
declaring that “the opening scenes of the South African War” 
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brought matters to a head, and created a widespread wish for a 
serious reform of an intolerable system. 


Ordinarily, Ministers are able to snuff out any 
Worvk?.., debate opened by one of their own supporters by 
OLSELEY S . 

Inpicrmenr. turning on an Under-Secretary to overwhelm the 
critic with official facts and figures, but the praise- 

worthy effort of Lord Raglan (the new Under-Secretary) to 
meet the Duke of Bedford’s strictures was sterilized by the 
remarkable speech delivered by Lord Wolseley, the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In substance, it was a powerful indictment 
of the “novel and experimental Army system introduced a few 
years back, under which His Majesty’s Forces are, I cannot say 
commanded by a professional soldier, but administered by a 
civilian Secretary of State.” The speaker added: “I speak in the 
presence of many noble lords who are or who have been soldiers, 
and who, therefore, clearly understand the great difference in the 
meaning of those two expressions, ‘administration and command.’ 
I do not think I mislead those who have not been soldiers when I 
state that in all countries and in all ages standing armies have 
been controlled by professional soldiers, who, above all things, 
were personally responsible for the discipline, war training, and, 
consequently, for the military efficiency of the troops they 
commanded. The only exceptions to this rule ever attempted, 
as far as my military knowledge goes, are the Chinese Army— 
not a very good pattern to follow—and our own Army, which for 
the last five years has been administered by a civilian Secretary of 
State and not actually commanded by a soldier, as it has always 
been hitherto.” We propose to devote as much space as our limits 
allow to Lord Wolseley’s speech, and perhaps a little more, as the 
purely Party organs on both sides are exceedingly anxious that it 
should be ignored. We hold no kind of brief for Lord Wolseley, 
and are fully aware that a very damaging case can be made against 
him in connection with the war in South Africa, while we dislike 
the methods of what is irreverently termed “the Wolseley gang” 
as much as anyone. We grant that he should have insisted on 
resigning as soon as he realized the hopelessness of his position at 
the War Office, but these are all irrelevant matters of prejudice, 
which do not weaken his criticism or detract from the service he 
has rendered by his public exposure of our Chinese methods. 
He expressed a desire to make his statements as “general and 
impersonal as possible,’ as his arguments “are not directed 
against individuals but against a military system which I 
have honestly tried for five years and found wanting—which 
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entails many great dangers not realized by the people of this 
realm.” He expressly disclaimed all idea of making “any attack 
upon the Government, still less upon any particular member of 
it.” He informed his audience—somewhat incredulous on this 
point it must be owned—that “with the late Secretary for War 
(Lord Lansdowne) the present Minister for Foreign Affairs, I was 
brought into almost daily contact whilst I was Commander-in- 
Chief, and I believe he will corroborate the statement that we 
worked most cordially together. No disagreeable incident of any 
sort that I can recall ever marred the pleasant relations which 
marked our intercourse.” 


Lord Wolseley followed up his assertion as to the 
e THE REAL friendliness of his personal relations with Lord 
OMMANDER-IN- . 
CHIEF, Lansdowne by the pregnant observation that such 
relations are essential, as under our system “the 
non-political Commander-in-Chief and the political War Minister 
must often approach Army matters from very different standpoints.” 
Even when they are “equally impressed” with the importance of 
a particular step “they may disagree as to its feasibility,” and the 
speaker cited an instance which obviously bore the stamp of 
actuality : “For example, say that it seems highly desirable to 
provide better field guns and more of them. It is the soldier’s 
manifest duty to press for them strenuously; yet the War 
Minister, better informed as to the current financial demands of the 
Empire, may hesitate to approve of the expenditure. He may honestly 
believe that some other national requirements should have pre- 
cedence. Even if he has been convinced personally of the urgency 
of the measure, he has still to bring his colleagues and the Cabinet 
to the same way of thinking, while there always remains the fierce 
Cerberus that guards the Treasury and so often refuses to be 
appeased.” While declaring that it would be easy to demonstrate 
that the efficiency of the Army had been frequently subordinated to 
the desire to produce a low Budget, Lord Wolseley preferred to turn 
from the past to the present and the future; he had “no personal 
complaints to urge, no grievances to ventilate,” his single object 
being to strengthen the position of his successors in the post he had 
lately vacated, “so that they may be given a larger share in the 
management of the Army than the existing Order in Council 
accords to the so-called but really misnamed Commander-in-Chief.” 
Lord Wolseley does not question “the absolute necessity for the 
complete and individual responsibility to Parliament of the Secre- 
tary of State for War for everything relating to the Army,” which 
was clearly defined in the Act of 1870 and subsequently strengthened 
by Orders in Council. This Parliamentary responsibility is not to 
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be complained of, “it is inevitable under our Constitution,” but the 
present Army system goes far beyond that—it “has robbed the 
professional Commander-in-Chief of his chief usefulness, and has 
virtually handed over the command and entire management to a 
civilian Secretary of State, assisted by subordinates with whom he 
deals direct.” This is'the pith and marrow of Lord Wolseley’s 
criticism, and it recurs in varying forms throughout his speech. If 
anyone doubts his interpretation of the present system he would 
refer the sceptic to the famous Order in Council of 1895, under 
which the responsibility for military preparations, for armament, 
for munitions of war, and, generally, for everything required to 
transform a peace army into a war army rests upon the Secretary 
of State and not upon the Commander-in-Chief. The latter is 
relieved of responsibility. His duty is limited to making repre- 
sentations which are as often as not ignored, however strong they 
may have been. During the twenty-eight years the speaker had been 
employed under the War Office on “many an evening at the end 
of my day’s work, as I walked home, I have felt sick at heart when 
I contemplated the great and various and serious national risks 
deliberately accepted by the Government that happened to be 
in office. And why so accepted? Because it was not then 
politically expedient to ask Parliament for the money to properly 
arm and equip our Army.” 


In order to appreciate the existing system it is 

—— Qe mnz necessary to know its history, and Lord Wolseley 
‘ “gave the House of Lords a short sketch of the 
modern government of the British Army, which was initiated by 
Mr. Cardwell, “ the greatest War Minister we have had in modern 
days in England,” with the War Office Act of 1870, and the 
accompanying Orders in Council, which defined the respective 
duties of the Commander-in-Chief, the Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance, and the Financial Secretary. Under that system the 
Commander-in-Chief retained the real command of the Army, and 
was entrusted with the discipline, distribution, military education, 
training, and fighting power of our entire military forces. The 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance was “charged with providing, hold- 
ing, and issuing to all branches of those forces food, fuel, clothing, 
arms, and all the stores and equipment and transport they required 
both in peace and war.” The Financial Secretary had to draw up 
the annual Estimates and watch over the expenditure. This 
system lasted for eighteen years, 7.¢e, until 1888, when Mr. 
Stanhope (then War Minister) “amended and strengthened it” 
by the Orders in Council of that year. This statesmanlike piece 
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of work “brought our Army abreast with modern ideas,” so far as 
is possible under our form of government :— 


“‘The changes they” (the Stanhope Orders in Council) ‘introduced may be 
fairly regarded as the mathematical complement to Mr. Cardwell’s great measure 
of Army Reform of some fifteen years before. In my opinion, Mr. Stanhope’s 
system was a sound and workmanlike solution of a very difficult problem. The 
Army never gave him the credit he deserved for it, nor for the courage and deter- 
mination with which he combated the opposition it encountered. Under it the 
responsibility of the War Minister to Parliament was in no sense reduced, but, 
subject to it, the Commander-in-Chief—the military specialist -was charged with 
the discipline, education, military training, and fighting efficiency of all ranks of 
the military forces that are annually voted by Parliament,” 


The Commander-in-Chief was thus held responsible by the 
Secretary of State “that those military forces were always 
thoroughly efficient, and, supposing the stores, guns, &c., voted 
were sufficient, that the Army was always ready for rapid mobiliza- 
tion.” This, the speaker contended, “ was a practical, well-working 
system—very different from that in force to-day.” There was no 
military usurpation. The Commander-in-Chief had no command 
over public money whatever ; and it was the duty of the Financial 
Secretary to keep the War Minister informed upon all matters relat- 
ing to Army expenditure. Whilst, therefore, the financial control of 
the Minister was absolute and complete, the military efficiency of 
the Army was secured by being placed under one man—the soldier 
expert, the Commander-in-Chief. Thus “the anomaly of dual 
government,” under which our Army necessarily labours, was 
rendered tolerable. 


The next step after the Stanhope Order in 

Tur HARTINGTON Council was the appointment of the Hartington 
, Commission, which originated with the sensible 
suggestion that the military and naval requirements of the 
Empire should be enquired into—a proposal which Lord 
Wolseley thinks might well be revived to-day, seeing’ how 
sadly the nation needs enlightenment on this subject. Though 
asked for one purpose this Commission was granted for another, 
viz., “to report on the extent to which our naval and military 
systems, as at present organized and administered, are adapted to 
the national wants,” and there was a further change of front when 
the Commission was appointed and the reference published. It was 
then directed “to enquire into the civil and professional adminis- 
tration of the naval and military departments, and the relation of 
those departments to each other and to the Treasury, and to report 
what changes in the existing system would tend to efficiency and 
economy in the public service.” The Hartington Commission con- 
sisted of the Duke of Devonshire (then Lord Hartington) and eight 
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others; of these, one only was a soldier, one a sailor, one a peer, 
four members of Parliament—of whom one had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and three Secretaries of State for War—one a Governor 
of Bombay of great Indian experience, while the eighth member 
was a gentleman of commercial experience. This Commission—con- 
taining one soldier—ultimately proposed “ a complete change in the 
system of Army command and of Army administration,” and nine- 
tenths of the Army could not believe that efficiency could result 
from changes proposed by a Commission so constituted. Moreover, 
the Commission submitted two Reports, and five of the eight 
members dissented from parts of both Reports—the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposing on his own account to abolish the 
Secretary of State for War. Lord Wolseley points out that it was 
upon the strength of these conflicting and confusing Reports drawn 
up by seven civilians and one soldier that an Army system, then 
working excellently, was overturned, and the present experiment 
substituted for it in 1895:—“I call it experimental because no 
such system had been tried that I know of in any other army 
before. I have been told that the new proposals were based upon 
a system under which the Navy 1s administered by a Board. Not 
being a sailor, I am incapable of expressing any useful opinion 
upon the system upon which our Navy is managed. I emphatically 
pronounce it to be entirely unsuited when applied to the govern- 
ment of the Army, and that under it you will never have an 
efficient, and I doubt much if you will ever have a contented, 
Army.” 


Lord Wolseley admitted that when he succeeded 
IGNORANCE the Duke of Cambridge in 1895, he was informed 
that the Government intended to introduce serious 
alterations in the status of the Commander-in-Chief, and it was 
upon that understanding that he accepted the position. When he 
subsequently learnt the objectionable nature of the alterations he 
decided—most unwisely, in our humble opinion—that he would 
give a manifestly unworkable system a trial. After five years’ ex- 
perience, “including a full year of war,” he unreservedly condemns 
it as being perilous to vital Imperial interests. This will also be 
the opinion of anyone who impartially examines the new-fangled 
system for themselves. The responsibility for the fighting efficiency 
of the Army, which was previously concentrated in the Commander- 
in-Chief, under the Secretary of State for War, is now divided 
between “ four watertight compartments,” the heads of which have 
no connection with one another :— 


‘“They have no general military head, each is singly and individually re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State for War for the orders he gives and the work 
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he performs. Each is the adviser of the Secretary of State for War, and in de- 
scribing their duties and position no reference even is made to the existence of a 
Commander-in-Chief. Until 1895, the Commander-in-Chief, as I have repeatedly 
urged, was responsible to the Secretary of State that the Army was thoroughly 
well trained for war. There is now no one soldier to whom the country can look 
as directly and professionally responsible for the military efficiency of the Army 
it pays for. It must depend upon the statesman, almost invariably a civilian, 
whom the Prime Minister may select from among his political supporters for the 
position of Secretary of Statefor War. Iwouldask: Is this wise? Isit business- 
like?” 


The speaker enforced his criticism by an apt illustration which 
went home to his hearers :— 


‘*T venture to illustrate this method of Army administration by a homely and 
familiar analogy. I have lately been engaged in converting an old farm-house into 
a little country residence. My first step was to call in an architect, an expert. 
[ told him what I wanted, and having done so, I left the expert to look after the 
builder and his men. Under our Constitution the Secretary of State, as the repre- 
sentative of the Cabinet, used to stand to the Commander-in-Chief in much the 
same position as I did to the architect. The Secretary of State acted as the owner, 
the Commander-in-Chief was the expert. But mark the difference of procedure. 
Instead of dealing with one expert, the Secretary of State asks the opinion and 
advice of every one of his foremen without the knowledge of the architect, much 
less consulting him. Had I followed this system, I wonder what sort of a house I 
should have had? Very possibly the staircase would have been forgotten. Some 
of the foremen, let us say the carpenter foreman, in his anxiety to make perfect 
his own particular job in which his interest was absorbed, and knowing little or 
nothing of the general plan of the whole building, might have impressed me with 
the importance of his own special share in the operation, that the drains might 
have been overlooked, or some other necessity might have been omitted that would 
have left the house uninhabitable.” 


It is no answer to say that the Secretary of State, having heard 
the conflicting experts, is capable of judging between them. The 
questions in issue are frequently beyond the comprehension of an 
unsophisticated amateur. Take, eg., the question of introducing a 
new weapon into the Army :— 


‘*Here there are intricate, technical points affecting all manners of people. 
‘The mechanism, range, and precision of fire are within the province of the Director- 
General of Ordnance. The weight of the weapon, the carrying power of the soldier, 
the facility for aiming and firing involve important questions which concern the 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, and so on. Now each of these 
officers would naturally give the best advice from his own particular branch’s 
point of view, which would often be at variance with the views urged by other de- 
partments, How can the political Minister of War, to whom military science is 
more or less an enigma, usefully hold the balance between such conflicting 
opinions? How can he be sure that he is yiving due weight to each point, and 
that he fully realizes the force of one and the weakness of another.” 


While passing over many important passages in 
ae orga the ex-Commander-in-Chief’s speech, we have 
endeavoured to give our readers its general gist. 
Before sitting down,*Lord Wolseley threw out a suggestion which 
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not unnaturally horrified most of the Mandarins of the two Front 
Benches, as it would completely spoil their little Parliamentary pan- 
tomime. Lord Wolseley thinks that the Commander-in-Chief 
should be allowed to make his views public as occasion requires. 
At present, when there is a difference of opinion between the 
political and the professional Chief of the Army, only the former's 
case obtains publicity, although in the latter’s opinion a wrong 
decision may have been taken upon a momentous matter. Should 
it be competent for the political amateur or amateurs—who can’t 
distinguish a hawk from a handsaw—to overrule the professional 
element without the knowledge of the nation? If the Commander- 
in-Chief were called upon to draw up an annual report upon the 
sufficiency and efficiency of the Army as a war machine— 
deficiencies and shortcomings being stated in detail—we agree 
with Lord Wolseley that such a document would exercise a 
salutary effect upon the Secretary of State and his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, who nowadays can overcome all criticism in Parliament 
by suggesting, without positively saying so in terms, that their 
proposals are approved by the Military or Naval experts. If, how- 
ever, the Commander-in-Chief could appear before a Parliamentary 
Committee, charged with the duty of hearing his statement, 
Parliament and the public would no longer be systematically 
misled upon questions of national defence. It would be easy to 
cite several instances during recent years when First Lords of the 
Admiralty and Secretaries of State for War have stooped to the 
suggestio falsi as well as the suppressio veri in order to mislead 
the House of Commons. Lord Wolseley’s suggestion, which is 
clearly in keeping with the spirit of these democratic days, has 
been condemned by Ministers and ex-Ministers in a manner which 
should not fail to commend it to the general public. 


Lord Lansdowne (who has been rewarded for his 

L ,.......— management of the South African War by being 
REPLY. entrusted with the charge of our Foreign Policy) at 
once rose to reply to Lord Wolseley, but whether he 

succeeded in doing so is another question. Generally speaking, his 
speech has been condemned ‘as inadequate, petty, and somewhat 
mean. In upholding the fatal Order in Council of 1895, which unduly 
exalted the Secretary of State at the expense of the Commander- 
in-Chief, the speaker apparently considered that he closed all future 
controversy by this portentous assertion: “I do not think when the 
Order in Council was introduced there was any great difference of 
opinion between the two Parties in the State.” Really, the self- 
sufficiency of our Parliamentary statesmen is sublime. Because 
a Hicks-Beach and a Harcourt, or a Balfour and a Campbell- 
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Bannerman, or a Devonshire and a Kimberley declare their 
approval of some grotesque proposal on a subject of which they are 
so ignorant as the Army, that proposal may not be examined on 
its merits or tested by experience. We are all to bow down before 
these politicul pundits and to support a system which every 
intelligent man outside the pundit ranks can see is ridiculous. 
Wise men have sat on Front Benches, but these Papal pretensions 
are too extravagant. Moreover, they are put forward at a 
singularly inopportune moment. The war has destroyed many 
shains, and has exposed not a few personages who had previously 
passed for statesmen. The true story of the Order in Council 
of 1895 is as follows:—The politicians skilfully utilized the 
prejudice created by the Duke of Cambridge’s excessively long 
tenure of the office of Commander-in-Chief to lower the prestige 
of that post by reducing the pay and by paring away the powers, 
which were transferred to the Secretary of State, 2¢., one of 
themselves. The warning voices raised at the time by The 
Spectator, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and others, were overwhelmed by 
the Front Benches and their supporters. Thus the Commander- 
in-Chief, who should have remained primus among soldiers, became 
only primus inter pares, and much of the hateful intriguing of 
which the War Office has been the centre of late years is due to 
a change which was against the interests of the Army and in the 
interests of the politicians. Lord Lansdowne could not dispute 
the nature of the change, but he laid down the novel doctrine that 
to confer power upon knowledge is a dangerous proceeding, but to 
exalt ignorance is a statesmanlike act :— 


“ The noble and gallant Viscount made a great deal of the argument that the 
present system involved over-centralization in the person of the Secretary for 
War. I think his suggestion was that that was an infinitely more dangerous kind 
of centralization than the old centralization in the person of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Let us consider that argument fora moment. There is all the difference 
in the world between the two kinds of centralization. Centralization in the 
Secretary for War is in a sense inevitable, because he and no one else is résponsible 
to Parliament for the affairs of the Army. You must, therefore, have a certain 
amount of convergence of responsibility in him. But there is another aspect of 
the case. Centralization under the Commander-in-Chief means centralization in 
one who is asoldier and an expert. Centralization under the Secretary of State 


means centralization in one who is not a soldier and has no pretension to be an 
expert.” (Sic.) 


Naturally, that part of Lord Lansdowne’s speech 


(pe, which attracted most attention was his studied 
“Atrack, attack on Lord Wolseley, whose speech had been 


singularly free from bitterness, though he, doubt- 
less, had as strong temptations to descend from the general to the 
particular as his former chief. Lord Lansdowne told the House 
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of Lords that Lord Wolseley was personally responsible for the 
unsatisfactory position he had occupied at the War Office, for 
though he had declared his desire to give the new system a fair 
trial, he had failed to do so. As a member of the War Office 
Council and President of the Army Board, the Commander-in- 
Chief can see all the important papers “or initiate any proposal he 
may think desirable” :—“The noble and gallant Viscount did 
occasionally initiate proposals having reference to all the different 
departments of the War Office. But one complaint of him was 
that he did so fitfully, and only when the spirit moved him. If he 
had watched his opportunities more carefully, things might have 
been somewhat different. If he had paid more attention to the 
duties assigned to him by the Order in Council, he might, for 
example, have enabled us to turn to better account that large 
number of auxiliary forces that we have in this country, and which, 
I am constrained to say, have been not a little neglected during the 
last five years.” The position seems to have been as follows: Lord 
Wolseley for five years occupied an office which he deemed to be 
impossible, and even perilous, to the national interests, while for 
five years Lord Lansdowne tolerated an unsatisfactory Commander- 
in-Chief; but it is observable that the former tendered his resigna- 
tion last year, which Lord Lansdowne actually refused to entertain 

The two specific charges formulated against the late Commander- 
in-Chief by the late Secretary of State are: (I.) If he had not 
neglected his duties “he would perhaps have told us, before the 
South African War, that Ladysmith was not a very suitable 
uiilitary station for Her Majesty’s forces to occupy. (II.) “He 
might even have warned us that it would take more than one Army 
Corps to subjugate the two South African Republics.” And yet it 
was after having been thus tried and found wanting that Lord 
Wolseley’s resignation was refused. We must be a truly amazing 
people if we have the Government we deserve. 


The controversy was continued on the succeeding 

INDEPENDENT night, but we cannot pretend to follow the debate. 

Outside the speeches of Lord Northbrook and 

Lord Rosebery, there was very little independence of opinion shown 

on the Front Benches. The former condemned Lord Lansdowne 

for having “ gone out of his way, without any excuse that he could 

discover, to make a personal attack upon the noble Viscount (Lord 

Wolseley).” Lord Northbrook stated the issue with his usual fair- 
ness and common-sense :— 


‘* The question was—-Was the Order in Council of 1895 a good Order or a bad 
one? Was it one which enabled the Commander-in-Chief to occupy his proper 
position in the War Office? Was ita businesslike and practical Order in Council ? 
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Lord Wolseley’s opinion was that it was not ; the noble Marquis thought it was. 
For his part, he thought it was much more likely that the noble Viscount, with his 
long experience of the Army and of the War Office, was right than that the noble 
Marquis was right. The Order in Council made the heads of the four great depart- 
ments of the War Office responsible to the Secretary of State for the conduct of the 
business of their respective departments, but the Commander-in-Chief exercised a 
general supervision, and was the principal adviser of the Secretary of State upon 
all military questions. How could the responsibility of these different officers 
harmonize with the general supervision of the Commander-in-Chief ? He thought 
it was impossible.” 

Lord Spencer—possibly with a view to future reciprocity—supported 
his colleague (Lord Lansdowne) of the opposing Front Bench. 
The Duke of Devonshire naturally upheld the views of the 
Hartington Commission. Lord Rosebery condemned “the lament- 
able and unseemly attack” upon Lord Wolseley, “which had no 
reference whatever to the subject” brought forward by the latter. 
While dissenting from the latter’s suggestion that the Commander- 
in-Chief should be allowed to submit his differences with the Secre- 
tary of State to the public, he recognized that it would be im- 
possible to continue the “hidebound system of absolute secrecy 
. . . as it exists at the present moment.” In the long-run, 
Parliament will insist on knowing more than it is allowed to know 
now, and Lord Rosebery indicated the manner in which this know- 


ledge might be conveyed :— 


‘*T quite believe that it is impossible that, in the heat of debate and in the 
publicity of Parliament, there should be elaborate statements made which would 
reveal all our strength or all our weakness to the public eye. Even with regard 
to that there has been much exaggeration, because I venture to say that there is 
no Intelligence Department of any first-rate Power that does not know a hundred 
times more of our strength and of our weakness than the British Parliament itself. 
It is only we, members of the British Parliament, who are compelled, like 
ostriches, to bury our heads in the sand. But I have never been able to under- 
stand, except on account of the extraordinary innate administrative conservatism 
of Parliament in this country, why it should not be possible for a Committee of 
Parliament to meet the Secretary of State and the officials of the War Office and 
of the Admiralty in secret—for I admit it must be secret—to test to some extent 
by personal examination what is the real efficiency of our naval and military 
forces.” 


Unless we adopt some such system we shall never have a real and 
“a safe guarantee that our forces are in the condition they should 
be.” Lord Salisbury wound up the debate in a damping speech to 
the effect that however bad the system might be, it would be un- 
constitutional to change it, and that, as experts differed, it did not 
much matter who decided these differences. 


‘Lord Wolseley very properly refused to rest under 
Lord Lansdowne’s imputations, so, on March 15th, 
he rose in the House of Lords “ to call attention 

to certain allegations made by the Secretary of State for Foreign 


AN EFFECTIVE 
DEFENCE, 
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Affairs upon the advice given by him when Commander-in-Chiet 
of the Army with regard to the war in South Africa and to move 
for papers.” These allegations may be thus tabulated :— 


1. That Lord Wolseley had discharged some of his duties in “ a 
fitful ” and “ occasional ” manner. 

2. That he had neglected the auxiliary forces. 

3. That he had failed to warn the Secretary of State that Lady- 
smnith was an unsuitable place to defend. 

4. That he had declared prior to the war that one Army Corps 
could subjugate the two South African Republics. 


Lord Wolseley declared “that graver indictments against a Com- 
mander-in-Chief than these it would be hardly possible to frame,” 
and that in “ ordinary justice to the accused officer” evidence should 
be publicly produced in support of them, as no papers or informa- 
tion of any kind had been vouchsafed. As the speaker not obscurely 
hinted, although the Secretary of State had been made an all-power- 
ful War Minister in 1895, he had made such a mess of his only war 
that he sought to transfer the responsibility to the comparatively 
impotent Commander-in-Chief. We need not go into the details 
of these charges. Crippled as he was by the Order in Council of 
1895, Lord Wolseley was, we believe, a worse military adviser than 
he need have been, though it came out in the course of the debate 
that he had tendered better advice than has been generally sup- 
posed.* Nothing can, however, detract from the force of his 
defence. If he was an unsatisfactory Commander-in-Chief why 
was he never told so? Why was his resignation declined? As 
he told the House of Lords :— 
“We” (Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley) ‘‘ were in daily communication 
about many other subjects. Whatever my faults may be, I do not think that 
anyone will say that I object to plain speaking ; and if the noble Marquis for five 
years entertained the opinion that any part of my duties was being neglected, I 
can only say that I deeply regret that he did not open his mind to me upon the 
subject. My lords, until the recent debate I never had reason to suppose that I 
<lid not possess the full confidence of the noble Marquis and of the Cabinet. 
Indeed, I had strong reason to the contrary. On one occasion early in 1900—to 
which it is not necessary to refer in detail—circumstances occurred which, in my 
opinion, left me no alternative but to resign my office, and I did so, I wish to 
acknowledge the kindness of the Cabinet, and especially of the noble Marquis on 
that occasion. I only mention it to show that if at that time I did not possess 
their confidence, an opportunity occurred—a very suitable and easy opportunity— 
which might legitimately and properly have been used to appoint another Com- 
mander-in-Chief in my place.” 
After a long and animated debate, during which Lord Northbrook 
incidentally called attention to the considerable concessions to Lord 
Wolseley’s views upon the powers of the Commander-in-Chief con- 


* It transpired, e.g., that in June, 1899, he advised the mobilization of an Army 
Corps. 
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tained in Mr. Brodrick’s Memorandum of November 20th (which 
Lord Wolseley had never seen, though he was at that time Com- 
mander-in-Chief), the House of Lords ungenerously refused to call 
for the production of papers. 


Apart from the straightforward and stimulating 
HOOLIGANISM speeches of Mr. Brodrick, who presents a refreshing 
IN THE HOUSE : 
or Commons. contrast to some of his colleagues, who have the 
appearance of a range of exhausted volcanoes, 
there has been little of note in the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. The episode which caused most stir was the 
Hooliganism of a certain number of Irish members, who, during 
a discussion on the Estimates (March 15th), declined to go into the 
Lobby. They were presumably sober at the time, but they be- 
haved as though they were drunk. The Speaker was summoned, 
and twelve of the rowdies were named for obstructing the course 
of business, and Mr. Balfour moved their suspension. They still 
declined to leave the House when requested to withdraw by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, so the police were sent for,and they were carried 
out struggling and howling. The House subsequently devoted 
many hours to discussing their conduct, and after prolonged and 
passionate debate it was resolved that in future any suspended 
member who declined to withdraw should be suspended for 
the remainder of the Session. This may have some effect in 
restraining Hooliganism in the first part of the Session, but 
what about the last part, when suspension is no punishment ? 
Lord Hugh Cecil proposed that members guilty of violence 
should be treated like any other larrikins and imprisoned, but. 
this suggestion was too sensible to find a seconder, though it. 
was advocated in a brilliant little speech. Lord Hugh Cecil is one 
of the few young men on our side with any grit, and we trust he 
will not allow himself to be discouraged by the reception accorded 
to his motion by the House of Commons, which is not, after all, 
the hub of the Universe. Outside the House he earned the warmest. 
encomiums on all hands, and materially increased his considerable 
reputation. If he would only follow the admirable example of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour in years gone by, and form a Fourth Party to 
wake up and shake up our Front Bench, he would render a con- 
spicuous service both to the community and to the Party. If such 
a movement were seriously started it would rapidly obtain control 
of the Government, and the future of the Conservative cause would 
be assured. If,on the other hand, the Party is allowed to remain 
in its present comatose condition, in which all enthusiasm is chilled 
and killed, we shall have a Campbell-Bannerman Administration 
within three years. 
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Just as intelligent opinion had come round to the 
a view that it is vital to have a real Commander-in- 
Chief in place of the sham created by the fatuous 
Order in Council of 1895, it was disheartening to find an influential 
number of members of Parliament seeking to administer a snub to 
Lord Roberts which would probably have involved his retirement. 
Yet that is what the effect must have been had success attended 
the effort to reopen the Colvile case. We have no desire to attack 
a man who is down; on the contrary, we all have the keenest 
personal sympathy for any man who has failed to distinguish him- 
self. But it is imperative to try and introduce the idea into the 
British Army that failure is a distinctly different thing from 
success. In various ways Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts are 
endeavouring to enforce this principle, and in so doing they deserve 
to be supported. To suggest that either had an animus against Sir 
Henry Colvile is childish. So far as can be ascertained the facts 
are shortly these :—In the early part of the campaign the Com- 
mander-in-Chief commended Sir Henry Colvile for his services, 
which hardly suggests animus ; but later on, believing that General 
Colvile was largely responsible for two serious reverses (Sanna’s 
Post and Lindley), he sent him home. Others also he sent home, 
and some doubtless remained who should likewise have been sent 
home. Lord Wolseley, who is almost alone in not admiring Lord 
Roberts, amused himself by reappointing several officers sent home 
by Lord Roberts to high commands. One of the worst of these 
cases was that of Sir Henry Colvile, who went to Gibraltar. We 
have no private information on the subject, but we imagine that 
on Lord Roberts succeeding Lord Wolseley Mr. Brodrick said to 
himself: “ Ought Sir Henry Colvile’s appointment to be allowed to 
stand considering the circumstances under which he came home?” 
He consulted Lord Roberts, who held a strong view to the con- 
trary, and Mr. Brodrick acted rightly and wisely in recalling Sir 
Henry Colvile from Gibraltar, and in placing him on the retired 
list. Mr. Brodrick stood well to his guns during the debate in 
Parliament, and declined to surrender to an emotional assembly. 
In the division he was victorious by 262 votes to 148, which is 
only a majority of 114, but as 86 of the minority were Irish 
Nationalists, who don’t pretend to vote on the merits of British 
questions, the real vote was 262 to 62—a majority of 200. 


Mr. Brodrick’s scheme for reorganizing the Army 

Me, Demeen is analyzed by our able contributor “ Centurion,” 
~ "and we need not enlarge upon it here. It was 
unfolded in the House of Commons on March 8th, in a speech of 
singular merit. The new Secretary of State for War speaks as 
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though he were aware that there might conceivably be something 
to be said on the other side. This gives the charm of novelty to his 
utterances, and has captivated the House of Commons, which, to 
tell the truth, is becoming a trifle weary of pompous pretenders. 
On the present occasion, ¢.g., he did not suggest that he was pro- 
ducing a scheme which would settle all our military problems 
for all time. On the contrary, he treated it as tentative, and half 
suggested that the real remedy remained in reserve in the shape 
of some modified form of conscription. His programme may, 
therefore, be regarded as the last effort to avoid conscrip- 
tion. If the required number of men are forthcoming, well 
and good; but if the voluntary system is unequal to the 
strain, then the case for conscription will have become irre- 
sistible. Not sharing the popular contempt for expert opinion, 
we feel some diffidence in discussing the British military pro- 
blem, about which such acute differences of opinion prevail among 
those who have seriously studied it; but we own that we should 
like to have seen the experiment tried of a smaller, more profes- 
sional, and possibly cheaper Army than we get, or are likely to 
get, for our money. It is depressing to reflect that although under 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme our nominal Army will consist of nearly 
700,000 men, our Government will never be able to send an ex- 
peditionary force of even 10,000 men abroad without breaking up 
the organization or calling out the Reserves, as our home bat- 
talions are never on a war footing. It is within the recollection 
of the reader how hopelessly hampered was our diplomacy prior to 
the Boer War by the fact that Great Britain could only send out drib- 
lets of troops. With‘ our world-wide Empire and oversea obliga- 
tions we ought to keep at least 50,000 or 60,0U0 troops on a war 
footing, i.e.,in a condition to go anywhere and do anything at forty- 
eight hours’ notice without convulsing the community by calling 
out the Reserves. Had we had such a force at our disposal in the 
summer of 1899—had there been such a force in existence—there 
would probably have been no Boer War, and it would certainly not 
have developed to its subsequent proportions. So far as we can see 
there are no provisions in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme to preclude a 
repetition of that costly experience. 


A Parliamentary Paper has been issued containing 
“ PEACE” 


Necoriations, Certain “papers relating to negotiations between 
.Commandant Louis Botha and Lord Kitchener,” 
which have been read with as much surprise as satisfaction. The 
episode, though abortive, is worth relating, as it conveys a useful 
lesson. On February 22nd Mrs. Botha apparently returned to 
Pretoria from meeting her husband, the titular Commander-in- 
Chief of the Boer Army, to whom she had carried a verbal message 
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from Lord Kitchener expressing the latter’s willingness to meet 
General Botha with a view to winding up the war, but only on the 
“express understanding that I (7.2, Kitchener) should not do so if 
the question of the independence of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony was to be discussed in any way.” Mrs. Botha brought back 
a reply from her husband which is not yet published, but, on 
receiving it, Lord Kitchener informed Sir Alfred Milner :—“ Mrs. 
Botha assures me the letter was written with that point clearly 
understood, and that Botha had referred the matter to his Generals.” 
Upon this Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed to Sir Alfred Milner :-—* I 
am glad to hear of Botha’s desire to treat, and I hope that it is 
genuine. He will find us most anxious in that case to meet him on 
all points affecting individual position. We have already made 
clear the policy we intend to pursue as to future government.” 
On February 28th Lord Kitchener met Botha, and on the 
following day he reports (March Ist) the result of the interview 
in a long telegram to Mr. Brodrick :—<I have had a long 
interview with Botha, who showed very good feeling, and seemed 
anxious to bring about peace. He asked for information on a 
number of subjects which he said that he should submit to his 
Government and people, and if they agreed he should visit Orange 
River Colony and get them to agree. They should all then hand 
in their arms and finish the war. He told me that they could go 
on for some time, and that he was not sure of being able to bring 
about peace without independence. He tried very hard for some 
kind of independence, but I declined to discuss such a point, and 
said that a modified form of independence would be most dangerous 
and likely to lead to war in the future. Subject was then dropped.” 
The following ten topics were then verbally discussed between the 
two Generals, Lord Kitchener protecting himself by stating that 
everything he said was “ qualified by being subject to confirmation 
from home” :— 


1. In reply to General Botha’s enquiry as to the future govern- 
ment of the two Colonies, Lord Kitchener stated that he understood 
the cessation of hostilities would be followed by the creation of a 
Crown Colony Administration, “consisting of nominated Executive 
with elected Assembly to advise Administration, to be followed after 
a period by representative Government.” While expressing a pre- 
ference for immediate representative Government, the Boer General 
“seemed satisfied with above.” 

2. Asked whether a Boer would be able to possess a rifle to pro- 
tect himself against natives, Lord Kitchener answered that he pro- 
bably would “ by a licence and on registration.” 

3. On the language question Lord Kitchener believed there would 
be equal rights between the English and Dutch. 

4, General Botha reasonably suggested that no franchise should 
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be given to Kaffirs prior to the granting of representative Govern- 
ment, in which the British Commander acquiesced. 


5. General Botha claimed immunity for the property of the 
Dutch Church, 


6. General Botha proposed that public trusts and orphan funds 
should be left intact, and wished to know whether the British 
Government would take over the legal debts of the Republics in 


taking over the assets, and suggested the inclusion ot “ debts legally 
contracted since the war began.” 


7. Lord Kitchener stated that he thought that no war-tax would 
be imposed on the farmers of the two Colonies. 


8. General Botha enquired as to when the prisoners of war would 
return. 


9. Lord Kitchener thought that some pecuniary assistance 


would be given to repair burnt farms and to enable Boer farmers to 
start afresh. 


10. In discussing a general amnesty at the end of the war, 
General Botha “seemed not adverse” to the disfranchisement of 
Colonial rebels. 


Three days after this personal interview, Lord 

A Kitchener suggested that a letter containing a 

DRart. definite statement of terms should be sent to 

General Botha. Sir Alfred Milner telegraphed this 

letter to Mr. Chamberlain which we reproduce textually, as without 
it the course of the negotiations is unintelligible :-— 


‘* Your Honour,---With reference to our conversation at Middelburg on the 
28th February, I beg to inform you that on the cessation of hostilities and the 
complete surrender of arms, ammunition, cannon, and other munitions of war now 
in the hands of the burghers in the field or in Government depdts or elsewhere, His 
Majesty’s Government is prepared at once to grant an amnesty in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony for all bona fide acts of war committed during the 
recent hostilities ; as well as to move the Governments of Cape Colony and Natal 
to take similar action, but qualified by the disfranchisement of any British subjects 
implicated in the recent war. All prisoners of war now in St. Helena, Ceylon, 
or elsewhere will, on the completion of the surrender, be brought back to their 
country. At the same time military law will cease and be at once replaced by 
civil administration, which will at first consist of a Governor and a nominated 
Executive with or without an .advisory elected Assembly, but it is the desire of 
His Majesty’s Government, as soon as circumstances permit, to establish repre- 
sentative Government in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Moreover, on 
the cessation of hostilities a High Court will be established to administer the 
laws of the land, and this Court will be independent of the Executive. 

‘* Church property, public trusts, and orphan funds will be respected, and both 
the English and the Dutch languages will be used and taught in public schools 
and allowed in Courts of Law. 

« Asregards the legal debts of the State, a will be paid, even if contracted 
during hostilities, to the extent to which the creditor can show to the satisfaction 
of a Commission or Judge that he has given value for his debt. The sum to be 
paid under this head will not, however, exceed £1,000,000, and if bona fide debts 
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to a greater amount are proved they will have to be reduced proportionally to 
bring them within that figure. 

“T also beg to inform your Honour that it is the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to take steps to assist farmers who have suffered loss by the 
destruction of farms or the capture of stock during the war, and that no special 
tax will be imposed upon farmers to defray the expenses of the war. Where 
burghers require the protection afforded by fire-arms, such will be allowed to be 
kept by licence and with due registration. Licences will be also issued for sporting 
rifles, guns, Xe. 

‘*As regards the extension of the franchise to Kaffirs in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony, it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to give 
such a franchise before a representative Government is granted to those Colonies.” 


Sir Alfred Milner, while expressing a general concurrence with the 
foregoing terms, objected to the proposal in paragraph 1 that the 
Governments of Cape Colony and Natal should be “moved” to 
grant an amnesty to Colonial rebels, and proposed to substitute the 
following :—“British subjects of Cape Colony or Natal, though they 
will not be compelled to return to those Colonies, will, if they do 
so, be liable to be dealt with under the laws of those Colonies speci- 
fically passed to meet the circumstances arising out of the present 
war, and which greatly mitigate the ordinary penalties for rebellion.” 
The High Commissioner added in support of this amendment: 
“ While willing to concede much in order to strengthen Botha in 
inducing his people to submit, the amnesty of rebels is not, in my 
opinion, a point which His Majesty’s Government can afford to con- 
cede. I think it would have a deplorable effect in Cape Colony and 
Natal to obtain peace by such a concession.” 


The Pro-Boers, who are really becoming more bilious 
Mr, CHAMBER- every month, are exceedingly vituperative over the 
LAIN'S ° . : . : 

AmenpMENts, Modifications introduced by Mr. Chamberlain in 
Lord Kitchener’s draft, but these amendments 

are as mild as they are wise. After emphasizing the necessity for 
a clear understanding that the proposed cessation of hostilities 
should apply to all the Boer forces and not to Botha only, and 
approving Sir Alfred Milner’s amendment as regards Colonial rebels, 
the Colonial Secretary introduced the following amendments :-—(1) 
The British Government could not undertake to bring back all 
prisoners of war immediately owing to lack of transport, nor 
could they at any time bring back foreigners, but they would 
gradually bring back all who were “burghers or colonists.” (2) 
Instead of being promised that on the cessation of hostilities 
“military law will cease” and “be at once replaced by civil 
administration,” the Boers should be informed that “ military 
administration will cease at the earliest practicable date.” Local 
martial law might be necessary in disturbed districts. (3) As 
“it is desirable at this stage to be quite precise in order 
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to avoid any charge of breach of faith,’ Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed that the future Government should be described as 
consisting of “a Governor and an Executive Council composed 
of the principal officials, with a Legislative Council consisting 
of a certain number of official members to whom a nominated 
unofficial element will from the first be added.” Instead of 
undertaking to “establish representative Government” we should 
pledge ourselves “to introduce a representative element, and 
ultimately to concede to the new Colonies the privilege of self- 
government.” (4) As regards the language pledge in schools, the 
words “ when the parents of children desire it” should be intro- 
duced. (5) The promise as to Debts of the State seems dan- 
gerous. Any such liability must be strictly limited to £1,000,000, 
to be devoted to meeting military requisitions. (6) The promised 
assistance to farmers would consist of loans to “the occupants of 
farms who will take the oath of allegiance to repair any injuries 
sustained by destruction of buildings or loss of stock during the 
war.” (7) “Licences to carry arms” would also be confined to 
persons taking the oath of allegiance, and military weapons would 
only be granted for purposes of protection. (8) In agreeing 
that Kaffirs should not be given a vote before the establish- 
ment of representative Government, Mr. Chamberlain added : 
“And if then given it will be so limited as to secure the just 
predominance of the white races, but the legal position of Kaffirs 
will be similar to that which they hold in the Cape Colony.” The 
British Government cannot, however, “ purchase peace by leaving 
the coloured population in the position in which they stood before 
the war, with not even the ordinary civil rights which the Govern- 
ment of the Cape Colony has long conceded to them.” Lord 
Kitchener was authorized to reply in accordance with the foregoing 
instructions, “but if the terms now offered are not accepted after 
reasonable delay for consideration they must be considered as 
withdrawn.” 


In response to a request for his criticism, Sir 

a Alfred Milner candidly replied (9th March) that 
while the modifications made by the British Govern- 

ment in Lord Kitchener’s letter were “improvements in many cases, 
there were some which I regretted,” though none were of great 
importance except the introduction of the words “ by loan” in the 
passage dealing with the assistance to be given to farmers after the 
war. If our Pro-Boers of The Manchester Guardian or The Daily 
News (in its present degenerate form) had any sense of shame, 
they would feel somewhat uncomfortable on reading Sir Alfred Mil- 
ner’s objections to these “loans,” as it has pleased these malignant 
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traducers of a great English statesman and a great English soldier, 
to hold them up to the execration of mankind as cold-blooded 
villains without a spark of human sympathy or kindness. Both 
Sir Alfred Milner and Lord Kitchener prefer gifts to loans, 
and, as it seems to us, for very sound reasons. The former 
tells us: “I am certainly opposed to giving such assistance 
indiscriminately, but I think there will be cases in which 
expenditure not directly recoverable would be justified and 
politic. Also I think introduction of these words calculated to 
weaken effect of message, though I hope this may not be serious, 
having regard to its great liberality on other points. Kitchener 
was even more strongly opposed than I to introduction of the 
words “ by loan,” because, in view of the suspicious nature of the 
Boers, he thought it would be regarded as a way of getting farmers 
into the clutches of the Government.” But as, in their opinion, 
the disadvantages of delay would outweigh any possible improve- 
ment in the terms to Botha, the letter had been despatched as 
amended to the Boer General at Middelburg. The next week was 
presumably spent by the Boers in considering the British proposals or 
scoffing at our “magnanimity.” On March 16th Lord Kitchener 
received this uncompromising answer from the Boer Commander- 
in-Chief :—*“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
Excellency’s letter stating what steps your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment is prepared to take in the event of a general and total 
cessation of hostilities. I have advised my Government of your 
Excellency’s said letter, but, after the mutual exchange of views at 
our interview at Middelburg on 28th February last, it will certainly 
not surprise your Excellency to know that I do not feel disposed 
to recommend that the terms of the said letter shall have the 
earnest consideration of my Government. I may add also that my 
Government and my chief officers here entirely agree to my 
views.” It also transpired that that the Boers have “a ‘strong 
objection” to Sir Alfred Milner, and would doubtless be willing to 
accept his resignation as a peace offering. The Southern States 
had at least as great an objection to Lincoln, but that was not 
deemed an adequate reason in Washington for discarding him. 


These remarkable negotiations should serve to con- 
vince the British nation and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that peace can only be secured in South Africa 
by beating the Boers, and that until they are beaten negotiations 
will be futile. On the other hand, when the victory of British arms 
is secured negotiation will be unnecessary. We shall impose our 
own terms, and that these will not be unduly harsh may be inferred 
from the public pledges officially given in the House of Commons. 


PEACE BY 
CONQUEST. 
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Any premature attempt to bribe the enemy into laying down their 
arms is bound to recoil on ourselves, both now and hereafter. This 
war,as Sir Henry Fowler has so wisely reminded us, must be fought 
toa finish. If it is concluded, by whatever means, before the finish 
it is not at all unlikely to recommence at some future time. Per- 
haps the most pertinent observation throughout the negotiations 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s enquiry as to whether “Botha’s desire to 
treat is genuine.” It is hard to believe that it can have been, 
seeing that, having agreed to discuss peace on “the express 
understanding” that the question of independence was not to be 
raised, and having submitted a long series of demands which were 
substantially conceded by the British Government, General Botha 
subsequently broke off negotiations, apparently on the ground that 
independence had not been granted. We may, however, console 
ourselves for the somewhat humiliating figure we have cut by the 
reflection that Lord Kitchener is far too shrewd to have entered 
upon negotiations which could in any event compromise the 
military situation, and it is something to have demonstrated the 
impracticability of the enemy. There are still some 14,000 Boers 
in the field, and they are encouraged from Europe to believe that 
if they prolong the war they will win. They can only be convinced 
of the contrary by being beaten, and of Lord Kitchener’s ability to 
do this before the close of the year we have full confidence. After 
all, the Northern States took four years to wear down the South, 
and only succeeded by ignoring the Pro-Southern traitors in their 
midst, who, like our Pro-Boer traitors, were Members of Parliament 
and editors of newspapers. Let us constantly bear the Northern 
example in mind ; the cases offer remarkable analogies. 


: The cry of “ Wolf” has been raised so often in the 

bg Bsdaage 4 Asy, Far East that should the real wolf ever appear he 
will startle a sceptical world. We are all satiated 

with predictions of the coming war, and have seen so many 
threatening crises disposed of by mutual forbearance and con- 
cession, that we still hope the Manchurian problem may be as 
pacifically settled as was, ¢.g., the recent Anglo-Russian friction at 
Tien-tsin, which gave the hysterical evening press the momentary 
satisfaction of announcing another war. At the same time, the 
circumstances under which Russia is endeavouring to force the 
Manchurian Convention upon the Chinese Government, and against 
which China is alleged to have appealed to the Powers, constitute 
an unpleasant episode. All the Powers have declared themselves 
anxious to preserve the integrity of the Chinese Empire, and 
Russia in particular has posed throughout the crisis as the 
friend of China, and has pledged herself in the most binding 
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and categorical manner not to appropriate Chinese terri- 
tory. Thanks, however, to the acumen of The Times Peking 
correspondent, it transpired that Russia, behind the backs of the 
other Powers, was secretly engaged in coercing the Chinese Govern- 
ment, with the aid of the unspeakable Li Hung Chang, to cede the 
practical control of Manchuria (to say nothing of such trifles as 
Mongolia). When this intrigue was revealed, Russia was ready 
with a disclaimer, and was shamed into disgorging some of her 
prey, but the Convention of Manchuria remains, and it is this 
which is at the time of writing being presented with a Russian 
pistol at the head of the Chinese Government. Innocent English- 
men, including Cabinet Ministers, if one may judge by their 
speeches, imagine that the Anglo-German Agreement was 
designed to safeguard China against spoliation, but the 
German Chancellor (Count von Bilow) has gone out of his 
way to explain that this instrument was not in any sense 
directed against Russian spoliation. Indeed, there are some 
grounds for inferring that side by side with this avowed, and 
farcical, Anglo-German arrangement—which arranged nothing 
except that Germany had rights in the Yang-tsze Valley denied 
to us in her sphere of Shan-tung-—was a secret Russo-German 
Agreement, whereby Russia acquired a free hand in Northern 
China, while in return Germany received a free hand throughout 
the immense country between the Russian and French spheres— 


Great Britain being as usual “put in the cart” whenever she 
does business with Germany. 


The Japanese appear to be as thoroughly perturbed 
FEELING IN by the aggressive action of Russia, which makes 
JAPAN. : ° 

them anxious as to the fate of Korea, as they are in- 

dignant at what they deem the treacherous interpretation the Ger- 
man Government has placed on the Anglo-German Agreement, which 
Japan was induced to sign on the ground that it was what it pur- 
ported to be, viz., a declaration by the signatories in favour of the 
general integrity of China. In replying to a question in the 
Japanese Diet on March 23rd, the Japanese Foreign Minister (Mr. 
Kato, lately Ambassador in London) declared that Count von 
Biilow’s declaration in the Reichstag with regard to the construc- 
tion placed by Germany on the Anglo-German Agreement “ did 
not concern Japan.” The Foreign Minister added that Japan, “in 
adhering to the Agreement, accepted the plain and unmistakable 
significance of its terms (viz. that it covered all China), and 
intended to adhere to that reading. It did not concesrn Japan if 
another Power interpreted the document according to a strange 
code of its own.” Feeling is undoubtedly running high in Japan 
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at present, and if the Emperor of Russia retains any control over 
Russian policy, and if he is allowed to know the facts—two 
somewhat extravagant hypotheses—he will order the Man- 
churian Convention to be withdrawn. <A_ single-handed 
struggle with Japan would be utterly disastrous for Russia, 
and would throw her back for a generation. But then the 
Russian War Party—which is making much capital out of the 
internal condition of the country and the recent riotous manifes- 
tations in St. Petersburg—affirm they can force France to join 
Russia against Japan, and that the Dual Alliance would secure 
the command of the sea and prevent the Japanese from striking. 
But where would the Allies coal, and what would be the aitti- 
tude of on-looking Powers? Surely, if there is any sense of fair- 
play, the neutrals should form a ring and, while allowing the 
two recognized antagonists to fight it out, any third Power trying 
to intervene should be told to mind its own business. We can 
hardly conceive the present French Government to be so crazy 
as to plunge into the fray, but if they hung back the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris would be able to turn on the Parisian gutter 
press, which becomes a serious factor in every international crisis. 
The Japanese Government will, we may be sure, leave no 
stone unturned that ought to be turned in order to preserve 
peace, and the great influence of Mr. Witte, the Russian 
Finance Minister, will be exercised in the same cause. We earnestly 
hope they may prevail, but that the situation has elements of 
gravity is clear from the impressive speech of the Japanese 
Premier, the Marquis Ito, who has consistently set his face against 
war, In addressing the Parliamentary members of his Party on 
March 26th, he said that “Japan had attained a position enabling 
her to protect her legitimate interests, and to take whatever steps 
were required by the exigencies of any situation,” adding that “it 
was impossible to deny that Japan felt the influence of the com- 
plication connected with her neighbour, or to ignore the clouds on 
the horizon.” 


The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
started on their world-wide Imperial tour in the 
Ophir on March 16th, after some interesting 
farewell functions. The King and Queen spent the night prior to 
her departure on board the Ophir, and at lunch on the following 
day the formal adieus were said in a series of striking speeches. 
The King proposed the health of the Royal travellers, wishing them 
a prosperous voyage and a safe return, while the Duke of Cornwall 
proposed the King’s health. After taking leave of his parents on 
board the Victoria and Albert the Duke returned to the Ophir, 


THE ‘‘ OPHIR” 
STARTS. 
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which started at four o’clock in the afternoon amid great cheering 
and saluting, accompanied for some miles by the Royal Yacht 
Alberta, with the King and Queen on board. After encountering 
some rough weather the Ophir reached Gibraltar on March 20th, 
when a great ovation met them, which has since been repeated at 
Malta, and which will greet them wherever they land on British 
soil. The standard of duty in our Royal Family is so uniformly 
high that we have come to accept the strenuous labours of its 
members as a matter of course. Queen Victoria planned this 
memorable voyage, as she wished in a special manner to convey to 
her “ beloved people ” scattered over the world her deep gratitude 
for their support and services during the South African War. On 
the Queen’s death it was whispered that the journey might 
be postponed or even abandoned, but, happily, this idea was 
not entertained by those most nearly concerned. On the con- 
trary, the wishes of the late Queen had acquired a peculiarly 
sacred character in the eyes of her son and grandson. One 
hesitates to refer to a purely personal aspect of the tour, but in 
wishing the illustrious travellers God-speed, we, in this country, 
cannot forget any more than those who welcome them will forget 
their public spirit and devotion to duty, which is measured by 
the fact that the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave a young 
nursery for eight months. That is a sacrifice which will speak to 
the mothers of Greater Britain. The tour is unlikely to lead to 
any of the fanciful consequences foreshadowed by speculative 
writers, but it cannot fail to emphasize the réle of the Crown 
in the British Empire, the influence of which has increased, is 
increasing, and ought not to diminish. 
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IN 1892 a remarkable pamphlet, entitled Zhe British Army, 
appeared with the imprimatur of the then Secretary of State 
for War. “Our defensive position” was lucidly described, our 
preparations and their objects were clearly explained, the critics 
of our military system were shown to be unreasonable croakers, 
and the opinion of the Adjutant-General that the Army as a 
fighting machine “was keeping pace well with any foreign 
army” was quoted. The basis of the all but perfected 
organization which then existed was the provision of “a field 
army for the first line of defence, consisting of Regular troops, 
and of a few battalions of Militia, including some 110,000 men.” 
Behind this force there was said to be a “second line of land 
defence,” consisting “ mainly of Volunteers.” The idea of the 
need of waging offensive war does not seem to have dwelt 
in the mind of the pamphleteer of 1892, who casually men- 
tioned that “it is very common to speak of two Army Corps 
for foreign service,” although “the term Army Corps 

is not altogether acceptable to English ears.” He found, how- 
ever, that if two Army Corps were mobilized, and if all nominal 
soldiers not “of full age and training” were eliminated from 
the ranks, there would still remain a balance of 61,000 men in 
the Reserves. On one point the writer was assured. ‘The 
“random assertion . . . that our Army is composed of boys” 
was pronounced to be baseless, and the exceptional efficiency— 
on the parade ground—of a battalion containing 445 men with 
less than two years’ service out of a total of 789 was instanced 
in a telling paragraph. It was made apparent to the man in the 
street that the organization and the general standard of pre- 
paration for war in 1892 left exceedingly little to be 
desired, and that criticism of the arrangements was unfounded. 
This was evident because, as we were informed, “the plan on 
which the Goverriment is proceeding is the outcome of the 


fullest consideration by the military authorities at the War 


Office, and by other responsible officers hardly less eminent.” 
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The natural “result,” it was pointed out, “has been a scheme 
based upon the highest possible authority.” 

The roseate hues in which the pamphlet of 1892 was dressed 
have faded in the fierce light of the past eighteen months, and 
the cheerful optimism of the writer appears somewhat pathetic at 
the present time. Many stricken fields, weeks of anxiety, and 
some national humiliation lie between us and the publication of 
Mr. Stanhope’s “statement of facts which cannot be contro- 
verted.” And to-day we are considering a brand new “ plan,” 
wondering whether it also is “based upon the highest possible 
authority,” and endeavouring to foresee how far it is likely to 
fulfil national requirements by providing us with military forces 
suited to the special needs of our Empire. 

The broad lessons of the Boer War are not obscure; the facts 
are not in dispute. We were called upon in the autumn of 1899 to 
carry on offensive operations across the sea on a scale never before 
attempted. It cannot be said that we had no warning. From the 
period of the Raid onwards, if not before, the Dutch Republics were 
busily employed in arming themselves, and, as we now know, the 
Intelligence Department was duly and accurately noting their 
proceedings. Such secrecy as is possible in the case of some 
Great Powers like Germany and Russia was impracticable in that 
of the Boers, and the war having been authoratively described 
as “inevitable,” any plea that we were surprised and taken 
off our guard becomes untenable. Such a plea would be 
tantamount to the admission that, with us, as was the case 
with France before 1870, vitally important military informa- 
tion is ignored. In August, 1899, it became evident that 
Natal was menaced with invasion, which could not possibly 
be averted with the means available on the spot, and on Sep- 
tember 8th it was at length decided to reinforce the Colony. 
The late Commander-in-Chief has stated* that he strongly urged 
the mobilization and despatch to South Africa of “the troops for 
the Army Corps, Cavalry Division, &c.” This advice, said the 
late Secretary of State for War, “in view of the political 
circumstances of the moment, we considered it was absolutely 
impossible for us to follow.” Troops were most urgently needed, 
and, as had been foretold, the Government was naturally reluctant 
to take a step requiring an Act of Parliament, and certain to be 
regarded as an intimation that all hope of peace was abandoned. 
Without mobilization, no troops in this country were ready to take 
the field; but, as it was imperative to do something, India and 
the Colonial garrisons were called upon to furnish contingents. 
One very weak battalion, another which chanced to be at home 
- # House of Lords, 15th March, 1901. 
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in transit between two foreign stations, and a brigade division of 
artillery, hastily made up by wholesale drafting from other units, 
constituted the sole contribution from this country to a reinforce- 
ment of about 10,000 men. If thrice this number could have been 
sent to Natal at this period, the whole course of the war would have 
been different. The organization of the Army had proved unable 
to meet the most probable demand upon it, so deeply had the 
defensive ideal been ingrained in our plan of military prepara- 
tions. 

A month later the Government realized that the situation was 
precarious, and the mobilization of an Army Corps with seven 
battalions for lines of communications was ordained. Weeks had 
been available for giving the finishing touches to the arrange- 
ments; the complicated ingredients which go to make up an 
Army Corps began to embark, and the first transport reached 
Cape Town on November 9th, by which time the situation was 
gravely compromised. A huge new Staff, which was in great part 
to begin to learn its duties and to become acquainted with its 
units in the field, had been hurriedly gazetted. It became quickly 
apparent that an Army Corps was not suited to the military 
requirements, and all trace of this elaborate organization was 
quickly lost. A field army had later to be created in face of the 
enemy. The principal result of the Army Corps system was that 
the order of embarkation did not conform to the requirements of 
the military situation. Other mobilizations and embarkations 
succeeded, but the term, pronounced in 1892 to be “not altogether 
acceptable to English ears,” was never heard of again. Succes- 
sive mobilizations led to the discovery that almost the whole of 
the Army Reserve and of the so-called Militia Reserve was needed 
to enable the various units to take the field; and some of these 
units were practically swamped by Reservists, as Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has pointed out.* 

The so-called Reserves having thus been almost exhausted, the 
Army in the field had no Reserve, and Volunteers who patriotically 
came to the assistance of the War Office were formed into extem- 
porized companies and sent out to make good the rapid wastage 
of the forces in South Africa. Meanwhile, the Militia had been 
embodied, and, true to ancient traditions, thirty-five battalions 
volunteered to serve abroad. The old constitutional force 
had, however, in accordance with the system, been practically 
wrecked by giving up 30,000 men to the Army, and as it 
had for years languished from neglect, from the coaxing of its 
men into the Line, and from the growing competition of the 
more and more heavily subsidized Volunteers, its battalions were 


* The National Review, March, 1900. 
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lamentably under strength and seriously short of trained officers. 
As soon as it was understood at the War Office that mounted men 
were needed to cope with a mounted enemy, new organizations 
were hastily improvised and sent out, practically untrained, to 
South Africa. The spirit of the country was excellent, and the 
pay offered was about four times that of the trained Regular 
soldier. The Yeomanry could not provide a single troop as such, 
and the extemporized force, which learned its duties in the field 
with praiseworthy adaptability, was mainly made up of civilians 
and Volunteers. A later call for similarly improvised mounted 
men has produced a considerably lower standard than was at first 
attained, and many of the recent recruits of the Imperial Yeomanry 
are barely up to the low Army standard, although they go to 
Aldershot to receive preliminary drill from cavalry non-commis- 
sioned officers who receive less pay than their pupils. Lastly, 
the country awoke to realize that it was denuded of troops, 
although there were 92,000 nominal Regular soldiers in barracks, 
eighty-six battalions of Militia embodied, and about 250,000 
Volunteers supposed to be specially maintained for home defence. 
In all, there must have been fully 500,000 men nominally avail- 
able for the defence of the country; but symptoms of scare 
presented themselves, and in place of filling up the Militia 
battalions to full strength and training them systematically, it 
was decided to make a further improvisation of Reserve regi- 
ments and battalions composed of time-expired soldiers, who 
engaged for a bounty of £22 to serve at home for one year. 
The cost of this expedient must have exceeded £3,000,000. 

Such, in brief, were the practical effects of the military organi- 
zation which existed prior to the South African War. So heavy 
a demand for men had not been anticipated, and the deficiency 
was made good by great efforts, public and private, rendered 
possible by the martial spirit of the nation and by the invaluable 
assistance of the great Colonies, whose citizen soldiers were, in 
some cases, much better prepared for war than our own. The 
situation was saved by improvisation on a great scale, which was 
effective only because the sea-communications of the Empire 
were absolutely secure and because on account of the relative 
weakness of the Boers the essential element of time was on our 
side. These two indispensable conditionsruled the course of events. 

An organization which provided inadequate numbers might, 
nevertheless, prove satisfactory in kind. This cannot be said of 
our military arrangements. The Regular Army at home, according 
to the Estimates of 1899-1900, should have numbered in all 131,802 
men.* The Army Reserve is given as 78,839 men, the Militia 

* Including permanent staff of auxiliary forces. 
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110,960, the Yeomanry 10,207, the Volunteers 231,624. The armed 
strength at home, therefore, reached on paper the imposing total ot 
563,432. Regulars with the Colours, Army Reserve and Militia 
Reserve add up on paper to nearly 239,000 men, all of whom 
were available under their conditions of service to be sent abroad. 
Yet when it was vital to reinforce Natal, there was practically 
not a single complete battalion available without mobilization, 
and as soon as the mass of effective Regular soldiers had em- 
barked there was nothing left which by any stretch of imagina- 
tion could be regarded asa field army. The organization had 
been mainly a defensive one, and when called upon for the 
purposes of an offensive war, it proved naturally wanting. 
From the defensive point of view, it proved equally defective. A 
great army of men on paper turned out to be largely delusive ; 
the two army corps of Mr. Stanhope’s scheme disappeared, and 
behind them there were no organized forces. 

After so striking an object-lesson, it might have been expected 
that effort would be concentrated upon perfecting the Regular 
Army for offensive war and upon the creation of an organized 
field force sufficient to secure public confidence at a time when 
that Army might be all employed abroad. At the same time, it 
might have been thought that the army corps, which could be 
justified on military grounds only if our small Regular Army 
were tacked on as an appendage to one of the vast armies of the 
‘Continent, would be abandoned in favour of a less cumbrous 
organization. All such expectations have been disappointed. 
The main feature of the latest Army scheme is a great increase 
of expenditure upon Yeomanry and Volunteers, over whom the 
War Office has no real control. There has been no attempt to 
provide troops ready to reinforce any distant part of the Empire 
ata time when political considerations would render mobiliza- 
tion impossible ; nothing is done to reduce the enurmous number 
of. ineffective soldiers whose cost inflates Army Estimates and 
deludes the public; the army corps reappears in its most 
objectionable form as the basis of the whole organization. The 
force at home is raised from the nominal total of 563,432 for 1899- 
1900 to an estimated total given in the following official table :— 


NATURE OF FORCES. DISTRIBUTION OF FORCES. 
Regulars Ss et .. 155,000 Field Army ... sus ... 260,000 
Reserves eds sex a 90,000 Garrisons at home... -» 196,000 
Militia ... ses a2 .. 150,000 - Volunteers, London defences 100,000 
Yeomanry... ee ix 39,00) Staffs ... ise al aa 4,000 
Volunteers... .. + « 250,000 Surplus, sick, remounts, &e. 120,00) 

Total 680,000 , Total 680,000 


The estimated Regular force, with its Reserve, is, therefore, 
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245,000, with a proportion of the 120,000 “surplus sick recruits, 
&e.,” to be compared with 239,000, inclusive of ineffectives, in 
1899-1900. The increase to 155,000 men with the Colours is 
made up partly of augmentations of establishments already 
authorized but not obtained, and partly by bringing home thirteen 
battalions from Colonial stations. Of these battalions, eight are 
to be replaced by the creation of garrison units composed of men 
whose period of Army engagement has expired, and five by native 
Indian troops. There is a further proposal that the places of five 
more battalions should be taken by Marines; but to this, for 
excellent reasons, the Admiralty is not likely toagree. There are 
certain evident advantages in bringing home thirteen battalions as 
proposed. The men can be better trained than if at Colonial 
stations, and the drain upon the Army at home for drafts and 
reliefs for the forces abroad will be diminished. On the other 
hand, it will not be easy to maintain the new garrison battalions: 
in efficiency, and the Government of India will not be disposed to 
give up its best troops. The strength of the Colonial stations in-. 
volved will, therefore, be sensibly reduced, and unless the thirteen. 
battalions brought home are kept, as formerly, at full strength, 
which does not appear to be contemplated, there will be a net. 
loss of fighting power. If these battalions are so kept, then they 
cannot furnish large drafts for units abroad. The so-called 
Reserve is estimated at 90,000; but the Militia Reserve of 
30,000 men is most wisely abolished. To mobilize a Regular 
foree of 155,000 men there will, therefore, be only 90,000 
men, as against 110,000 available in 1899-1900 for the needs 
of a force which actually numbered about 120,000. Thus, 
even if the estimated strength of 90,000 Reservists is reached, 
there will be a net loss of 20,000, although the demands 
will be considerably increased. But the far larger Reserve 
of 1899-1900 did not do much more than fill up the smaller 
number of units to war strength, and it is clear that this 
portion of the scheme is utterly defective. Again, the Regular 
Army in 1899-1900 was 18,446 short of its establishment; how can 
it be imagined for a moment that the considerably enlarged 
establishment now proposed will be reached when no increase of 
pay is offered? An unpleasant feeling has naturally been created 
among the rank and file of the Army by the relatively immense 
pay given to untrained men who joined the Imperial Yeomanry. 
This will rankle for years, and now that fresh doles are liberally 
offered to the auxiliary forces, the class which provides the best 
recruits may well find its military aspirations satisfied by joining 
the more highly-favoured bodies. The success of the scheme as 
regards what is infinitely the most important branch of our 
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military forces—the Regular Army —thus depends upon conditions 
of which there is not the slightest reason to expect the fulfilment. 
The Army was greatly under strength before the war; there is 
every reason to believe that it will be still more under strength 
in future, and that the composition of units, which has in late 
years left much to be desired, will further deteriorate. 

The establishment of the Militia before the war was 129,572, and 
it was 18,612 below strength. The new establishment is to be 
100,000, with a Reserve of 50,000. The creation of areal Militia Re- 
serve is a welcome concession to the criticisms of many years. The 
pay of the Militia is to be brought up to that of the Line by the 
addition of the messing allowances of 3d. per day, and an 
increased bounty is promised. If expectation is fulfilled, there 
will be a net increase of about 20,000 Militiamen above 
the old establishment, which was never reached; but the new 
Reserve, by which this increase is obtained, will not have the 
benefit of the full annual training. Unfortunately, the effect of 
the South African War, during which the services of the Militia— 
the only force which could provide organized units at a time of 
need—have been slighted, will certainly tell upon the recruiting 
of the old constitutional army. The competition of the Volunteers 
has long tended to destroy the Militia, and that competition is 
now to be vastly increased by the high pay of 5s. per day offered 
to members of the more popular body. Lastly, one of the greatest 
needs of the Militia has been an adequate number of officers. 
‘The Secretary of State, while offering good pay to officers of 
the new Yeomanry and Volunteers, never alluded to those of 
the Militia. 

The Yeomanry are to be raised to 35,000, and to be converted 
into mounted infantry. Their cost is raised for the current 
financial year to £375,000, and it will mount much higher. They 
are to be trained for fourteen days, receiving 5s. per day, with 
rations and forage, and £5 for bringing a horse. They are to be 
called “Imperial,” though they accept no obligation to serve out 
of the United Kingdom. As in a country like this most of the 
work of partially trained mounted infantry could be better per- 
formed by cyclists, it is not easy to explain the decision “ to put 
our money upon” a force which could not furnish a single com- 
plete unit for service in South Africa, which would be utterly 
unfit to meet trained cavalry, and which it was apparently 
thought impolitic to embody. Meanwhile, it is significant that 
there is no proposal to create a proper force of Regular mounted 
infantry, which the war has shown to be urgently needed. 

The Volunteers are to be divided into two categories. Twenty- 
five special battalions are to “attend camp for thirteen days,” 
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receiving 5s. per man. The rest of the furce is to have an 
increased allowance when it can be induced to go into camp. 


‘The cost for pay and allowances only in the present year is fixed at 


£1,230,000—a sum considerably greater than that by which the 
well-organized and well-trained Swiss Militia Army of about 
400,000 men is maintained. This sum will certainly not suffice 
for future requirements. 

Of the six army corps which the scheme provides on paper, two 
are composed of Regulars only, the third of Regulars and Militia, 
the remaining three of a mixture of Regulars, Militia, Yeomanry 
and Volunteers. To apply the appellation of army corps to 
these aggregations of armed men is exactly calculated to pro- 
mote dangerous illusions. Eight army corps of the same brand 
appeared for some years in the Army List. It was afterwards 
explained that they were “never intended to do more than 
expose the weakness of our position.”* A similar demonstration 
is, perhaps, now contemplated. On the outbreak of war the army 
corps would at once require to be taken to pieces and reconstructed. 

The scheme has been described as large and comprehensive ; 
it is so large and so comprehensive as to lack all reality. There 
is an estimated increase which, if it is obtained, can have no 
Imperial value. If we assume that 120,000 men or three army 
corps can be made available for service abroad, there remain 
440,000 arrayed on paper for home defence. The disproportion 
is significant in the case of such an Empire as our own. “ Let us 
not confuse our minds,” said Mr. Brodrick, “ by considering the 
position and action of the Navy.” In other words, let us leave 
out of consideration the supreme factor in national defence, and 
having thus abandoned the only possible basis for a military 
organization, we may be able to understand the advantages 
of the scheme. Our Colonial garrisons are to be weakened 
and will be less able than formerly to provide us with 
troops for Imperial purposes. We are to have no force available 
to reinforce India, or any other part of the Empire, until war is 
so clearly inevitable that political considerations justify mobiliza- 
tion. Until it is certain that the Navy can assert the command 
of the sea, not a brigade of the three hypothetical army corps can 
quit our shores. As soon as this certainty exists, there 
can be no question of systematic invasion. We might most 
urgently need more than 120,000 men for service abroad; we 
could not possibly need 440,000 men at home, and of this number 
250,000 Volunteers cannot be summoned to arms except in case 
of “actual or apprehended invasion,” and, together with 35,00) 
“Imperial” Yeomanry, cannot be employed in the defence of 
* The Balance of Military Power, by Colonel Maurice, 1888. 
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Treland. In the only conditions which render systematic inva- 
sion possible, every outlying portion of this Empire must be 
cut off from succour and liable to be overpowered. Our trade 
must be almost at a standstill, our food supply precarious, and 
our industries paralyzed, What, in such a case, would our non- 
descript army corps avail ? 

Again, large as the scheme may loom upon paper, it will not 
provide us with a well-trained and homogeneous field army, in- 
dependent of the Regular forces, to repel a raiding attack. The 
Volunteers and Yeomanry could not be permanently embodied 
until, the command of the sea being lost, the Empire would be 
in extremis. In such a case, invasion by a full million of well- 
trained and highly-organized troops must be contemplated, un- 
less, as is most probable, our enemies preferred to await the certain 
and rapil results of the severing of our sea-communications. 
What is needed is a force on the lines of the citizen army of Swit- 
zerland, which was copied from our ancient Militia system—a force 
which could be kept permanently embodied during long months 
in which, although the Navy proved well able to hold its own, 
raids might be attempted and public confidence, gravely shaken 
at the beginning of last year, must be maintained. Two hundred 
thousand men with 50,000 Reserves would amply suffice for this 
purpose, and would furnish twelve field divisions with a large 
margin for sedentary services. Such a force can be provided and 
properly trained only under the Militia system, which places 
every man at the disposal of the military authorities for a 
fixed period in every year. There are strong arguments 
for applying the ballot which remains the law of the 
land to obtain this force. The moral gain would le 
immense, and there is no evidence of any dislike among the 
masses to a measure essentially democratic. The national army 
of Switzerland is popular, “ as,” writes Mr. Coulton, “ would be a 
similar force here.”* In any case, a Militia of the required 
strength could undoubtedly be obtained at moderate cost without 
the ballot, if the causes which have tended to the destruction 
of the old national force of England were removed. The Volun- 
teers cannot perform the service: above indicated, and their cost 
has been allowed to grow out of all proportion to their military 
value. They should return to the principles on which they were 
originally founded. They should be recruited only from the 
classes which can afford to dispense with pay, and a standard of 
full physical efficiency should be rigorously exacted. Educated 
and fully grown men who have acquired the elements of military 
training and are proficient with the rifle, form a useful reserve of 


* A Strong Army in a Free State. 
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material by which at a time when national feeling runs high, the 
field forces can be supplemented. They can also be usefully 
employed for garrison purposes in the coast towns in which they 
live. For them localization is essential, so that they may be close 
at hand for a minor emergency. 

Nothing could be better than some of the principles enun- 
ciated by Mr. Brodrick. It will be a great gain if the powerful 
civil clique at the War Office is no longer permitted to form a 
thorny zareba around the Secretary of State. That troops 
should be instructed and commanded in peace by the officers who 
will lead them in war, that selections should be made solely on 
grounds of military ability, and that a thoroughly professional 
spirit should be created among officers are axioms in every well- 
regulated army. The authoritative enunciation of these axioms, 
even at this late hour, is welcome. If the pious opinions 
of the Secretary of State are sternly applied by himself 
and his successors throughout the fabric of the Army 
many present evils will automatically disappear. The con- 
structive proposals will not, however, bear any examination. 
‘They are not framed upon Imperial lines. They are not adapted 
to national requirements. They will prove exceedingly costly 
without adding to the effective strength of the military forces, 
and they will promote illusions which disaster alone can dispel. 
The reason is evident. Their framers, as Mr. Brodrick intimates, 
forgot to study the national history and left the Royal 
Navy out of consideration. The greatest opportunity that ever 
presented itself to an organizing brain has been lost, and it has 
been decided that, in military matters as in most others, mud- 
dling is to continue. 

CENTURION. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


THE story of the Sibylline books is only a picturesque and 
expanded parable of the adage that history repeats itself. The 
moral it conveys is the familiar one that opportunities once lost 
seldom if ever recur in the same advantageous form. History has 
repeated itself a good many times in South Africa, and each 
successive neglect of repeated warnings has presented to us afresh 
the old problem fraught with new difficulties which earlier 
acceptance of the lessons of experience might have averted. Who 
could give at first sight the approximate date at which the follow- 
ing passage was written ? 


‘“‘Can a man who, ona distant and exposed frontier, surrounded by difficulties, 
with invasions of Her Majesty’s territory threatening on several points, assumes 
a responsibility, guided by many circumstances which he can neither record nor 
remember as they come hurrying on one after the other, be fairly judged of in 
respect to the amount of responsibility he assumes by those who in the quiet of 
«distant offices in London know nothing of the anxieties or nature of the difficulties 
he has to encounter? ” 


These words were penned more than forty years ago by Sir 
George Grey, who was recalled from South Africa because he 
advocated the policy which to-day is the panacea of “the man in 
the street,” the policy of the consolidation of the different States 
of South Africa into a Union under the protection of the British 
flag. The volume of the Sibylline books which Sir George Grey 
presented to Downing Street contained a chapter in which was 
recorded not only the willingness, but the anxiety of the Orange 
Yree State to take part in such confederation. That chapter had 
been torn out before the books were again on offer. Who wrote 
the subjoined extract from a despatch ? 


‘*Since receiving your letter I have read a good deal of what the English Press 
has said upon the subject of the War. I was not surprised at the Party bitter- 
ness of Zhe Daily News. It was too good an opportunity of trying to inculpate 
the Government to let slip. Nor was I unprepared for the natural Party vexation 
of The Standard and many others on the Government side, who could only see an 
unexpected aggravation of Budget difficulties, and who would gladly throw the 
blame on a distant Pro-Consul, too far off to be heard till the S.P.Q.R. had 
decided ; but I confess to some surprise that men with some pretensions to states- 
manship and to a judicial frame of mind, such as ——, for instance, should have 
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forgotten that no ship captain can well, without the gift of prophecy, write his 
reasons for being caught in the hurricane before it begins to blow ; and that 
whilst he is, as we are now, labouring to save the ship from foundering, it is no 
time to put him on his defence for being dismasted. He has enough to do to 
keep his log, and must wait for calmer weather to report why he was caught in 
the storm, and to justify his seamanship after it overtook him. . . . I need 
not tell you that I came here for no personal object of my own. Had I consulted 
only my own ease and welfare I should have returned in six months. But I was 
honoured with a charge to stand on sentry for other purposes than my own per- 
sonal benefit ; and, whilst my strength lasts, I will not desert my post till Her 
Majesty’s Government either relieves or removes me.” 


From internal evidence, were there nothing else to go by, this 
passage might have safely been attributed to Sir Alfred Milner at 
any time within the last two years. As a matter of fact, it was 
written by Sir Bartle Frere to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as long ago 
as April 25th, 1879. Since the Sibylline books, proffered by Sir 
George Grey to Downing Street, had passed already mutilated 
through the hands of Sir Bartle Frere to another Aduinistration, 
they were to undergo further despoilment befure they reached the 
hands of Sir Alfred Milner. Every warning which was disregarded 
increased both the difficulties of the problem and the price set 
upon the remedy, which can alone cure the disease with which 
South Africa has been so long afflicted. Few prophets have had 
their predictions so fully verified as Sir Bartle Frere, though, un- 
happily, he did not live to see the realization of those predictions 
which constituted the vindication of a life so nobly spent in 
the service of his country, and so ignobly shortened by the 
reckless and vindictive machinations of Party politicians. Let me 
cite two emphatic warnings conveyed in a single despatch 
respecting the trend of affairs in the Transvaal, uttered from 
Pretoria after Frere’s interview at Erasmus Farm with M. W. 
Pretorius, S. P. J. Kruger, J. Maré, J. S. Joubert, and H. J. 
Schoeman. The extracts I am about to give occur in a despatch 
to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, bearing date April 14th, 1879. After 
speaking of the Boer leaders as being “ with few exceptions men 
who deserve respect and regard for many valuable and noble 
qualities as citizens and subjects,’ Sir Bartle Frere goes on to 
say :— 

‘‘ The few exceptions are mostly foreign adventurers of various sorts and nations, 
English, Irish, and Scotch, Jews, Americans, Hollanders, Germans, Belgians, and 
Portuguese, who, though often well educated and naturally able, are rarely men 
of high character or disinterested aims. They acquire great influence among the 
less educated Boers, but foster the tendency to suspicion which, mixed with extra 
ordinary credulity in many things, is a marked feature in the Boer character, and 
makes them very difficult to manage by anyone who does not enjoy their entire 
confidence. . . . Nor should I omit to point out the proof afforded by the 


present position of affairs here, that annexation was almost the only step which 
could have saved the country from anarchy or foreign domination. It is obviously 
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almost impossible in the present state of the population of the Transvaal thst so 
vast a territory should have been governed as a single State by any such simple 
machinery as the Boers could provide from their own ranks. Unless the law 
were better respected and enforced than could have been the case under such a 
constitution as the Republic, it seems to me almost a necessity that all power 
should have fallen into the hands of a few enterprising and educated foreigners. 
They could hardly have been Englishmen. They might and possibly would have 
been extremely hostile to England, and would probably have made anything like 
peace in South Africn an impossibility for generations to come. I am told that 
when the Republic collapsed there was not a single man in high office who was a 
native or a genuine Boer of the Transvaal.” 


While turning back the pages of past history to gather informa- 
tion as to the position in which Sir Alfred Milner found himself, it 
is impossible to resist the temptation to quote a passage from a 
leading article of The Daly News of July 8th, 1879, which might 
well have been written of another Governor by the same paper 
in April, 1901 :— 

‘* The enthusiasm which is felt for the High Commissioner is only too easily 
intelligible. He has allied himself with the worst passions and sinister motives of 
the colonists, their fear and hate of a race outnumbering their own; their desire 
for conquest and spoil, for the subjugation of the Boers with the view of annexing 
their territory, and their disposition to sponge on the Empire, to prosecute their 
own gain at the cost of the Mother Country, They are to make war with the 
British tax-payer’s money and the British soldier’s blood. Instead of elevating, 
Sir Bartle Frere has done much to deprave the conscience of the colonists of the 
Cape,and to poison and contaminate the fountains of what might be a healthy 
national life in these new communities. He has wrapt up the policy in the phras2s 
of religion and pretences of superior morality,” &c. 

In the above passage I have omitted one word and substituted 
another, but with this quite minor exception the article written 
twenty-one years ago might have been served up to-day without 
modification to gratify the peculiar and unattractive appetite of tke 
readers of The Daily News. To th’s heritage of accumulated diffi- 
culties Sir Alfred Milner succeeded in 1897, with some advantages 
and some disadvantages which his predecessors had not known. 
Chief amongst the latter were the consequences of the persistent 
neglected warnings of these predecessors themselves. Sir Bartle 
Frere had pointed out to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that within 
twenty years of the utterance of his warnings the very dangers 
would menace our supremacy in South Africa with which Sir 
Alfred Milner exactly twenty years after had to cope. Twenty 
years before that Sir George Grey had warned another Colonial 
Minister that by federation alone could anarchy be avoided in 
South Africa. 

“¢T think,’ he said, in 1858, ‘that there can be no doubt that in any great 
public or popular or national question or movement, the mere fact of calling these 
people (that is the Dutch of the Republics and Colony) different nations would 


not make them so, nor would the fact of a mere fordable stream running 
between them sever their sympathies er prevont them from acting in unison. 
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. « « Many questions might arise in which, if the Government on the south 
side of the Orange River took a different view from that on the north side of the 
river, it might be very doubtful which of the two Governments the great mass 
of people would obey.’” 


Twenty years earlier still it was written by the historian Theal, 
never too favourable to Englishmen, that— 

“‘ Sir Benjamin d’Urban was too honest even to attempt to smooth down remarks 
that were offensive to the Secretary of State. What he wrote he knew to be the 
truth, and he expressed it in the plainest and most forcible language. He was no 
courtier. Hecould not dissemble nor mask his acts under words that would bear 
more than one meaning. He does not even ask himself the question whether his 
office was worth such a price; to do so would be wrong, and the noble God -fearing 
Governor did not want to know more. His notes, his comments upon documents, 
his whole course of living and acting proved this,” 


And the disadvantage which came of neglecting warnings was 
intensified by the effect which this contemptuous disregard had 
upon the minds and hearts of those who were most loyal to the 
British connection. They had governors good, bad, and indifferent, 
and they noticed, and could not help noticing, that the bad and 
indifferent who prophesied smooth things to Downing Street were 
dear to the hearts of Colonial Secretaries, and that reprimand, 
censure, and eventual dismissal were the lot of those of the Queen’s 
representatives who ventured to tell the Queen’s Government un- 
palatable truths. The Colony had hardly forgotten the shock to 
its loyalty which had been dealt in circumstances of almost in- 
‘ credible ignominy by the recall of Sir Bartle Frere. And when Sir 
Alfred Milner was appointed, the loyal colonists of South Africa, 
and especially those of British origin, were smarting under the 
humiliation which the abortive Raid, and the manner in which it 
had been dealt with, had imposed upon them. It was over a 
dependency composed of sullen loyalists and covert rebels, whose 
aspirations had been encouraged by recent events, that Sir Alfred 
Milner was called upon to rule. But against these grave dis- 
advantages there were two compensations of incalculable value 
which had not been enjoyed by his predecessors. In the first place, 
there was at the head of the Colonial Department a statesman who 
had chosen that province of government for his own when practic- 
ally all others had been opened to him to select from. Mr. 
Chamberlain had reached the meridian of his political career before 
all the vast significance involved in the words, “ the British Empire,” 
had revealed itself to him. The idea, however, speedily took root 
in an intellsct singularly receptive and peculiarly tenacious, and it 
grew with a rapidity and vigour which were both remarkable and 
providential. From the moment that Mr. Chamberlain stepped 
into the Colonial Office it was made patent to everybody that a new 
and more promising epcch had dawned for that vague entity about 
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which everyone talked much and knew little—the Colonial Empire 
of Great Britain. There was no danger under Mr. Chamberlain’s 
régime of a repetition of the tragedies which closed the South 
African careers of d’Urban, of Grey, and of Bartle Frere. That set- 
off to the inherent difficulties of the case, which Sir Alfred Milner 
was the first High Commissioner to enjoy, was, as I have said, of 
incalculable value to him. But there was another. 

Sir Alfred Milner had the rare merit of commanding the 
confidence of public men of very divergent schools of politics to 
a degree for which it would be difficult to find a parallel. He 
owed this universal reputation for broad-mindedness, indepen- 
dence, and impartiality—I am not speaking now of his intellectual 
endowments—entirely to the records of his own public and private 
life. He was not, to use a convenient colloquialism, at all “in the 
swim.” He had no conspicuous social standing, nor was he backed 
by powerful connections or by inherited influence. He came into 
official life in England with nothing behind him but the records 
of a very distinguished University career and the unqualified 
admiration and respect of all his contemporaries. Moreover, in an 
age of which self-advertisement is not the least striking charac- 
teristic, Alfred Milner was singularly lacking in all the varied 
accomplishments which are necessary for the successful prosecution 
of that art. It was to these facts that the memorable dinner given 
to him on March 27th, 1897, on the eve of his departure for South 
Africa, owed its special significance. It is our pleasant English 
habit to give our friends a send-off banquet whenever they start 
upon a new departure, whether it be matrimony, business, or 
politics. It was not, therefore, the compliment itself, but the 
position and the opinions of the people who paid it, that made 
this particular banquet so remarkable. Most of us, at some period 
or other of our lives, have been constrained to give testimonials, 
about the sincerity of which our consciences would not stand very 
severe cross-examination. But no one feels it incumbent upon 
himself to take part in a quite informal celebration, such as this 
emphatically was, unless he particularly wishes to do honour to 
the guest of the evening. Asa matter of fact, the Milner dinner 
grew out of the desire of his personal friends and contemporaries 
at Oxford to entertain him without fuss or ceremony before 
he left England. So eager, however, were many distinguished 
persons who had not the requisite qualifications, to assist at this 
function, that Mr. St. John Broderick and Mr. Lyttelton Gell, to 
whom the arrangements for the dinner as originally designed had 
been entrusted, found it necessary considerably to enlarge its 
scope. And so it came to pass that at the dinner at the Café 
Monico there were gathered together as remarkable a selection of 
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men as it would be possible to find in company to do honour 
to one who, until his appointment, was virtually a private 
individual. I will cite just a few names, taken alphabetically from 
the list before me:—Mr. Asquith was in the Chair, and amongst 
others present were Mr. A. H. Acland, M.P., Sir W. Anson, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, M.P., Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., Mr. Chamberlain, 
M.P., Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Mr. Goschen, M.P., Mr. Haldane, 
M.P., Mr. H. Hobhouse, M.P., Sir C. Ilbert, Sir Francis Jeune, Lord 
Monteagle, Mr. John Morley, Mr. H. W. Paul, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Mr. Spender, Mr. Julian Sturgis, Sir 
Algernon West, and Mr. George Wyndham. Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William Harcourt, who had both desired to attend, were 
absentees. Both, however, wrote letters of regret which differed 
as much from the formal type of such productions as the dinner 
differed from other functions of a similar character. Lord Rosebery 
wrote from Edinburgh :— 


‘**Tt is impossible for me to be in London to-morrow night, and so I cannot 
attend the Milner banquet. This is a source of great regret to me, but Milner 
will know that my absence is not due to any want of appreciation of him or of 
the occasion. He has a brilliant past, but has a still greater career before him, 
for he has the union of intellect with fascination, which makes men mount 
high.” 


And Sir William Harcourt, who is not one to indulge in effusive- 
ness, wrote :— 


‘**T deeply regret that my present flabby ‘condition disables me from private 
pleasures as well as public duties, and, if permitted, I must go out of town to- 
morrow afternoon for a few days’ change of air. It is with very deep regret and 
sincere disappointment that I am compelled to be absent from that interesting 
gathering of the friends and admirers of Alfred Milner, amongst whom I reckon 
myself to rank with the first, and am certainly the most grateful and obliged. I 
feel sure that he and his friends will be aware that though the flesh is weak my 
spirit will be with you in the notable recognition to be given to a man deserving 
of all praise and all affection.” 


This notable recognition, as Sir William Harcourt in anticipa- 
tion described it, was destined to be as distinguished by the 
speeches which marked it as by the company which made it. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech might well serve as a model on such occa- 
sions, if such occasions were sufficiently frequent to demand a 
stereotyped form of after-dinner speaking. I will quote one 
passage :— 


“Tt was the hand of Mr. Goschen which first unlocked for Sir Alfred Milner 
the doors of the permanent Civil Service, and I venture to say that within our 
recollection there has been no case of the s:lection of a young and comparatively 
untried man for high and responsible work which has reflected more honour upon 
the insight and foresight of a Minister, and been more fruitful of advantage to 
the public service itself. The rest of Sir Alfred Milner’s career has become 
a matter of history.. His financial and administrative genius has found itself 
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equally at home in wrestling with the inextricable complexities of an Egyptian 
Budget and in exploring new sources of revenue for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This is a remarkable retrospect for a man who can hardly yet claim 
to enjoy the somewhat qualified privileges of middle age. To have studied 
scholarship and metaphysics under Jowett and Green ; the art of writing under 
Mr. Jolin Morley; to have been introduced to official life by Mr. Goschen ; to 
have learned the practice of administration under Lord Cromer, and the discharge 
of the delicate and responsible duties which fall to the permanent head of a great 
department of the State under Mr. Balfour and Sir William Harcourt is as unique 
as it isa fortunate experience, It is, indeed, an experience eminently calculated 
to equip a man for the discharge of the most arduous task which the State can 
call upon any of its citizens to perform. To sucha task he has been summoned 
by what I will venture to describe as the wise and happy discrimination of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Those of us who are his old friends have seen with pleasure, but 
without surprise, that no appointment of our time has been received witha larger 
measure both of the approbation of experienced men and of the applause of the 
public. . . . Under a strong sense of public duty, he is quitting a post of 
which the work is congenial and familiar and which presents to a man of his 
faculties and training no insoluble difficulties for one, of which it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that at the present moment it is the most arduous and responsible in 
the administrative service of the country, a post in which he will find himself 
beset in every direction with embarrassing problems, and, may I be bold enough 
to add, with formidable personalities. We not only wish him success, but we 
believe he will succeed. We know that he takes with him as clear an intellect 
and as sympathetic an imagination, and, if the need should arise, a power of 
resolution as tenacious and as inflexib!e as belong to any man of our acquaint- 
ance. We are met here to-night to assure him that he carries with him also and 
will keep the affectionate interest of a body of friends who, amid the tests and 
trials of many and varied conjunctions, have learned to rely with very great 
conficence upon the soundness of his judgment and the warmth of his heart.” 


It would be an insult to Mr. Asquith to suggest, even if his 
words did not give the lie to such a suggestion, that he spoke in 
strains of insincere formality. No one is better qualified on such 
occasions as these to mete out measured approbation than a 
distinguished lawyer trained to weigh his words. Merely for the 
sake of contrast, I will set beside this tribute the criticism at 
a later date of The South African News, inspired, if not written, 
by Mr. Merritman — “the blind, narrow-minded, conceited and 
infatuated mediocrity that sits ‘at Government House,” or the 
singularly intelicitous phrase of The Speaker, which describe Sir 
Alfred Milner as “a garden-party satrap.” I must quote also 
a few words of Sir Alfred Milner’s reply, because they reveal the 
spirit in which he approached the task, of which Mr. Asquith had 
truly said that it was the “most arduous.and responsible” which 
could be committed to any Englishman. 


‘* A public servant,” he said, ‘must go where he is wanted. It is singularly 
fortunate if he is wanted for that kind of business to which he is most willing 
that all his energies should be devoted. Now, some one said of public work th t 
one class of public questions interests one man and another class another. I do 
not attempt to estimate their relative importance. All I know is, that for myself 
personally no questions have ever had at all the same attractions as those re- 
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lating to the position of this country in the outside world,and especially the future 
of Greater Britain. May I be permitted on this occasion, Mr. Asquith, to recall 
another evening spent by us at the Oxford Union, more than twenty years ago, 
in acompany like this which includes no fewer than eleven ex-Presidents of the 
Union, and if I may be allowed to add myself, a round dozen. On that occasion 
you, as now, were in the chair, and the subject of debate was the possibility of 
strengthening the ties which unite to this country the great Colonies and the 
zreat Colonies to one ancther. The subject excited less interest than others which 
we debated in those days ; less, I am glad to think, than it would excite at the 
present moment. But there were some half-dozen of us who hammered away— 
I dare say we bored our audience—on these ideas, that the growth of the Colonies 
into self-governing communities was no reason why they should drop away from 
the Mother Country or from one another ; that the complete political separation 
of the two greatest sections of the English-speaking race was a dire disaster, not 
only in the manner in which it came about, but for coming about at all; that 
there was no political object comparable in importance with that of preventing 
a repetition of such a disaster, the severance of another link in the great Imperial 
chain. The greatest local independence, we then argued, was not incompatible 
with closer and more effective union for common purposes. I am interested to 
remember that ourleader on that occasion, tle man who made by far the most 
powerful and effective speech on our side, was not an Englishman at all but 
a Canadian, a member, that is to say, of a community which has solved the 
problem of uniting on the basis of absolutely equal citizenship men of different 
races and language, who have remained bound by very strong ties of loyalty and 
affection to the Mother Country . . . Thereis one question upon which I have 
not been able to see the other side, and that is precisely this question of Imperial 
unity. My mind is not so constructed that I am capable of understanding the 
arguments of those who question its desirability or possibility. I admit that the 
sentiment, the desire to strengthen the ties which unite the different portions of 
the Empire, though rapidly growing, may not yet be so powerful or so universal 
that any great forward step is possible in our time. . . . Itis a great privilege 
to be allowed to fill any position in the character of what I may be, perhaps, 
allowed to call a ‘civilian soldier of the Empire’; to succeed in it, to render any 
substantial service to any part of our world-wide State, would be all that in any 
of my most audacious dreams I had ever ventured to aspire to; but in a cause 
in which one absolutely believes, even if I were to fail, the cause itself is not 
going to fail ; and even personal failure is preferable to an easy life of com- 
fortable prosperity in another sphere.” 


It will serve the immediate purpose of this article, in view of the 
sinister objects attributed to Mr. Chamberlain and to his choice of 
what with grotesque incongruity has been called “his ready and 
sympathetic tool,” to quote Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration of the 
policy which Sir Al‘red Milner was specially invited to carry out :— 


** As we,” he sa‘d, ‘‘on our part are ready at all times to extend to our Dutch 
fellow-subjects, with open hands, all the privileges which we enjoy ourselves, and 
as we have shown again and again by our declarations and by our actions that we 
have no intention and no desire to interfere with the independence of neighbouring 
States, surely we may entertain the hope that the Government of the Transvaal 
will come to see that it is its duty to fulfil to the letter obligations which it has 
voluntarily assumed in connection with the London Convention, and that it will 
in time extend the hand of fellowship to that large number of foreigners who 
have contributed so largely to the success and to the prosperity of that State. It 
may be true, as we have recently had suggested to us, that there are eminent 
p2rsons in South Africa who have aspirations for an independent federation of 
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States under which Dutch influence would be predominant, and which would look 
for sympathy and support rather to the Continent of Europe than to this country. 
If such aspirations exist, in my opinion they are incompatible with the highest 
British interests ; they are incompatible with the position of the Cape itself, the 
most important strategical point in the Empire, the possession of which is absolutely 
necessary to us as a great Eastern Power. It is an aspiration which cannot be 
accepted by the people of this country, and until it is frankly abandoned there 
cannot be a final and satisfactory settlement. But, short of this, we are ready 
now and at all times to give the fairest and most favourable consideration to the 
wishes and sentiments, even to the prejudices of Parties in South Africa, and to 
co-operate with them in all measures for the good of the whole community.” 


As there are the Jacrymae verum in this complicated world, so 
happily there are the risus rerum; and though the testimonial 
amounts to less than nothing I cannot help quoting from.a 
“character sketch” by W. T. Stead, which appeared in a periodi- 
cal called The Young Man for November, 1897. Amongst other 
things, it purports to portray the position of The Pull Mall Guzette 
from 1883 to 1886 after the departure of Mr. John Morley had left 
the field to Mr. Stead, whose incongruous assistant Milner for 
some time was. 


‘* How well,” says Mr. Stead, ‘‘I remember the first exciting months which 
followed Mr. Morley’s departure when we set to work deliberately, but cautiously, 
to change the direction of the ship, ‘ Epoch-making leaders,’ as we jestingly 
called them, were those which broke with the old Morleyan tradition and 
expounded the policy of Liberal Imperialism abroad and rational Socialism at 
home, which has now become the common possession of both parties. What zest 
there was in this bold departure from the old routine! What delight in hurling 


into the deep blue sea all the false idols of the ‘Little Englandism’! What 


a thrill in feeling that we two young fellows in that dingy little Northumberland 
Street sanctum did, as a bitter opponent reluctantly admitted, come nearer govern- 
ing the British Empire than any journalists had ever done before.” 


Mr. Stead further tells us—whether it be a fact, or a dream from 
“ Borderland ” I do not know—that upon Lord Loch’s retirement 
from South Africa Mr. Rhodes discussed the question of his 
successor with Mr. Stead. Mr. Rhodes 


“wanted Sir Hercules Robinson, now Lord ‘Rosmead, I strongly objected, and 
Milner was the ouly other man whose capacity Rhodes admitted was equal to the 
post. I pressed him strongly to drop Sir Hercules and to take Milner. He clung 
to his choice, with what results the South African Committee’s Report has recently 
reminded us.” 


And Mr. Stead concludes his sketch as follows :— 


‘* Since he arrived at the Cape, everyone has felt that there is a man once more at 
the helm, Milner has won golden opinions from everyone; and as he has now 
had time to turn round and acquire the ‘authority on the spot’ we may con- 
fidently expect that things will go well in South Africa. He, at least, is in 
his prime, and as he has never failed to score yet when it was his innings, we 
may confidently anticipate that when he leaves Cape Town it will be for some 
still higher post in the Imperial service. » . » Whatever he becomes, it will 
be because_of what he is, And Milner is staunch and true, and loyal and 
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courageous, He has a clear judgment, a practised pen, and temperament so 
well balanced that nothing can upset him. He has a charming temper, and 
only one fault—he is still a bachelor.” 


It is not in the nature of Englishinen to become good conspirators. 
Perhaps the Raid of unhappy memory was in inception, development, 
and execution the most grotesque travesty of what the Dutch call 
a “complot” that can be found in the annals of serious history. 
[t is inconceivable, therefore, and inconceivable is a ludicrously in- 
adequate word, that an English statesman should have schemed so 
deep a plot as that with which Mr. Chamberlain is now credited, or 
that having schemed it he should have selected for his principal 
agent such a man as Sir Alfred Milner. Or, to push the extrava- 
gance further, that Mr. Chamberlain being so conspicuous a villain 
and Sir Alfred Milner so complacent and so pliable a tool, these 
two should have succeeded in attracting so remarkable a gathering 
of illustrious dupes, and then have deliberately set to work to place 
imperisbably on record the evidence that must irretrievably damn 
them when the true nature of their conspiracy was in due course 
revealed. Yet, unless there is something in this preposterous theory, 
the only other alternative is that the present day critics of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner are hopelessly, fatuously, and 
utterly wrong. 

Such were the auspices under which the High Commissioner 
started to take up the onerous duties of his new office. That he 
carried with him to his work as open a mind as it is possible for 
a man to bring to a problem of which he had studied the conditions, 
I can bear personal testimony. My interest in South African 
politics was of long standing. It had dated back to the time 
when my youthful indignation was first roused over any great 
political question by the shameful betrayal of Sir Bartle Frere. 
And perhaps I may be pardoned for recalling the fact that the pre- 
sent article is only the second to which I have appended my name, 
and its predecessor was a vindication of the memory of Sir Bartle 
Frere published in The New Review, May, 1896. My preference for 
anonymity or pseudonymity is too purely personal to admit of being 
reasoned with. It consists simply of an invincible repugnance to 
seeing my own name in print. That I appended iny name to a pre- 
vious article was due to a feeling that inasmuch as I was known to be 
a staunch Party man I was bound to endorse with my signature the 
adverse criticism which I then was constrained to make upon one 
of the most distinguished Members of the Party to which I belong. 
My interest in South African politics had been quickened by a 
flying visit to the Cape paid some six months before the occurrence 
of the Raid, in the course of which I learned quite sufficient to 
convince me that affairs in South Africa were approaching a 
14* 
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crisis more acute and more formidable than any which had yet 
occurred, I was amazed by the stupidity of the burlesque efforts 
made at the close of 1895 to cut the Gordian knot; but I was 
not amazed to find any attempt, however desperate, adopted by 
Englishmen to extricate themselves from a position which was alike 
humiliating and intolerable. I happened, by sheer accident, to be 
one of the first half-dozen persons who knew of the proposed ap- 
pointment of Sir Alfred Milner. I can recall no news which, quite 
apart from considerations of friendship, gave me half so much 
pleasure and satisfaction. Naturally I talked with Sir Alfred upon 
the subject which was so near both our hearts, but I could 
never at the time extract from him more than this: “I am going 
out with an absolutely open mind. I am going to study the problem 
on the spot and to learn Dutch, and it will be fully a twelvemonth 
before I can hope to form, still less to express, any opinion upon 
the problem.” As a matter of fact, it was but little short of a 
year before Sir Alfred Milner made the famous speech at Graaff 
Reinet, which revealed the estimate he had formed, after close and 
diligent application, of the policy to be pursued in South Africa. 
It is a favourite device of his detractors, though singularly incon- 
sistent with their theory of his being the pliant instrument of a 
ready-made plan, to contrast his despatch relating to the Jubilee 
celebrations in South Africa, written soon after his arrival, with the 
deliberate utterances made at Graaff Reinet. It would, indeed, have 
been monstrous if, after the experience of a few weeks, the High 
Commissioner had framed an indictment against the loyalty of the 
Dutch colonists in South Africa, As a matter of fact he expressed 
an opinion that the Dutch were personally loyal to Her Majesty. 
So far was this statement from being inconsistent with what he 
subsequently said at Graaff Reinet that it was repeated in that 
speech, from which only one sentence is generally quoted. The 
isolated passage, wrested from its context, contains the words, 
“Well, gentlemen, of course, you are loyal. It would be monstrous 
if you were not.” Even taken by themselves there is nothing in 
the remark calculated to irritate anyone who was not in doubt 
about his loyalty. But in almost the next sentence, which is never 
quoted, Sir Alfred Milner proceeded to say, “ The great bulk of the 
population of the Colony, Dutch as well as English, are, I firmly 
believe, thoroughly loyal in the sense that they know that they 
live under a good Constitution, and have no wish to change it, and 
regard with feelings of reverence and pride that august Lady at 
the head of it.” ; 

But Sir Alfred Milner saw then, as clearly as Sir George Grey 
had seen forty years before, and had stated in words I have already 
quoted, that “ many questions might arise in which, if the Govern- 
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ment on the south side of the Orange River took a different view 
from that on the north side of the river, it might be very doubtful 
which of the two Governments the great mass of the people would 
obey.” Things had developed very rapidly since the words penned 
by Sir George Grey in November, 1858, were repeated by Sir Alfred 
Milner at Graaf Reinet in March, 1898. The people on the north 
side of the Orange River had not grown in that period more tract- 
able, more friendly, or better disposed towards the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but they had become infinitely stronger. The sympathies of 
the Dutch colonists within the Cape Colony, which Sir George Grey 
foresaw might be cast with their kinsmen, poor struggling farmers 
across the river, in the event of any conflict with the Imperial 
Government, were not likely to be withheld from these same 
brethren when the wealth of the Rand had rendered them formid- 
able opponents and desirable allies. The policy which the High 
Commissioner ha essayed to apply to South Africa was not a new 
one. It was, indeed, the policy which, in other forms, and under 
different circumstances, had been espoused by men so unlike in 
many other respects as Sir George Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, and Mr. 
Rhodes. The conditions of the problem were really simplicity 
itself. From Cape Agulhas to the Zambesi, from the Atlantic to 
the Indian Ocean, over all that sphere of influence assigned to us 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, there were no natural or physical 
lines of demarcation to separate nationality from nationality. Geo- 
graphically, the whole of the sub-continent was one, and, commerci- 
ally and economically, it was impossible without ruinous conse- 
quences to map it out into antagonistic divisions. If railways and 
roads were to be constructed with success and advantage there 
must be acommon plan for their distribution and management. 
Where there was no real divergence of commercial interests, hostile 
and discriminating tariffs constituted a paralyzing absurdity. Over 
and above all this, South Africa as a whole was differentiated from 
nearly all our other spheres of influence by the fact that it was con- 
fronted by one great and complex problem, in the solution of which 
all were equally interested. When this war has been forgotten the 
great problem of the relations between the white and black races 
will still remain. Wise men may differ as to the proper solution of 
that problem, but the veriest fool must realize that whatever the 
nature of this solution it must be one applicable and applied to South 
Africa as a whole. With these facts staring them in the face, in- 
telligent statesmen could not but be convinced that in federation 
of some sort was to be found the condition precedent to any 
attempt to grapple with this problem. “There is room,” as Sir 
Alfred Milner said to me more than once, “for many flags in 
South Africa, but there is not room for more than one system. 
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Federation could have been accomplished by Sir George Grey with 
the willing assent of both white races had the Imperial factor not 
imposed its veto. Sir Bartle Irere, had he been backed by the 
Government at home, might have effected a union of possibly 
reluctant but certainly not irreconcilable Parties in South Africa. 
Mr. Rhodes believed that without the assistance or interference of 
the Imperial factor Federation might be compassed by the aid of 
the Dutch colonists in the Cape influencing and constraining their 
kinsmen across the Orange and the Vaal. Mr. Borckenhagen, the 
political guide of Messrs. Reitz and Steyn, hoped and believed 
that a united South Africa could be created which should be 
independent of all the rest of the world. Mr. Kruger and his 
Hollanders started from the same premises as Mr. Rhodes towards 
a conclusion, which differed only from that of Mr. Rhodes in this 
respect that the Transvaal and not Cape Colony should be the 
dominant factor in a great South African Federation. Sir Alfred 
Milner’s policy was pre-determined by the principles which he 
had briefly outlined at his farewell banquet. It was not in 
substance distinguishable from that of Mr. Rhodes. It differed 
from the latter in that it kept more steadily in view the ultimate 
goal of all Colonial policy, namely, Imperial Federation. It 
coincided with Mr. Rhodes’ plan of campaign in so far as the 
first step taken by Sir Alfred Milner was an endeavour to win 
over the Dutch colonists to what may be described as the Imperial 
side. The anonymous writer, who is responsible for Chapter VIII. 
of The Times “ History of the War,” describes the attitude of Sir 
Alfred Milner on his arrival in South Africa very accurately :— 
‘The new High Commissioner,” he says (page 195), ‘‘ exactly fulfilled the 
predictions of hisfriends. Towards the Transvaal he adopted a patient and con- 
ciliatory attitude, pressing the representations of the Imperial Government as 
gently as possibly, and avoiding carefully all subjects that might give rise to 
fresh disputes. In the meantime, he devoted himself, with remarkable energy, 
to acquainting himself with South African affairs, and more especially with the 
affairs of Cape Colony. He travelled through the Colony from end to end, coming 
in close contact with every section of Colonial opinion. He studied Dutch in 
order to bring himself nearer to the Dutch farmers. He was accessible to all, and 
the frankness of his character and the simplicity of his manner endeared him to 
all who came in contact with him. Never had there been a Governor so uni- 
versally popular. In spite of the captious criticism of a few extremists, who 
instinctively felt that a man of such ability must be dangerous, the Dutch 


colonists regarded him with favour, and everywhere, on his tours, received him 
with enthusiasm,” 


Sir Alfred, however, could not fail to see that there was an 
alternative to the policy of conciliation. If the Dutch Afrikanders 
could be brought to recognize that their interests as well as their 
allegiance demanded loyalty to the Crown, not only with their lips 
but in their lives, the independence of the two Republics would be 
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no obstacle to that kind of union without which peace and prosperity 
were impossible in South Africa. There was no reason in the 
world why men of the same blood, and religion, and language, 
should not, if they so preferred, live under Republican institutions 
with separate and independent flags, so long as they would pursue, 
in concert with the Imperial Government, a common policy for the 
welfare of the whole sub-continent. Steady and constant pressure 
from the Dutch in Cape Colony might and probably would have 
brought the Transvaal into line with the British Colonies and the 
Orange Free State. There had been times when the selfish and 
exclusive policy of Mr. Kruger injured so seriously the material 
interests of the Cape Dutch that the latter would have fought 
their brethren for redress. It was only necessary to apply for high 
Imperial purposes the pressure which was not withheld when local 
and personal interests were concerned to have effected a union 
which should have left unimpaired the independence of the 
Republics. That pressure, however, was persistently refused, or if 
applied was applied against the Imperial Government and for the 
Transvaal. The main object of the Graaff Reinet speech, delivered 
as it was in the very centre of South African Republicanism, was 
to make one last desperate appeal to the Dutch colonists to avert 
the catastrophe which Sir Alfred Milner must then have seen was 
inevitable, should his appeal fail :— 


** The goodwill,” he said, ‘‘ of the Dutch citizens of this Colony cannot be suspected 
across the border, and if all they desire, and I believe it is what they desire, is to 
preserve the South African Republic and to promote good relations between it and 
the British Colonies and Government, then let them use all their influence, not in 
confirming the Transvaal in unjustified suspicion, not in encouraging its Govern- 
ment in obstinate resistance to all reform, but in inducing it gradually to assimilate 
its institutions and, what is even more important than institutions, the temper and. 
spirit of its administration to those free communities of South Africa such as this 
Colony or the Orange Free State. That is the direction in which a peaceful way 
out of these inveterate troubles which have now plagued this country for more 
than thirty years is to be found.” 


This eleventh-hour appeal failed to break down the barriers of 
mingled ambition and antipathy which the Afrikander Bond had 
succeeded in raising. There was to be, however, another pacific 
effort made before the clock struck. This is not the time or place 
to enter fully into the state of affairs which obtained in the Trans- 
vaal. It is admitted by all but the most extreme fanatics that the 
position created by Mr. Kruger was intolerable and impossible. 
Men so differently constituted as Sir Henry Ca:npbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry Fowler, were at one with Mr. 
Chamberlain as to the necessity of promptly remedying the less 
endurable grievances of the Outlanders, That there was not the 
same agreement as to the nature of the remedy is immaterial for 
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my present purpose. It is sufficient for this review of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s yolicy to point out that he had with infinite patience tried 
to employ the first alternative. The second alternative was 
diplomatic pressure upon President Kruger himself. This was 
applied through all the stages of gentle persuasion, argument, 
warning, and, not until these had been exhausted, of direct menace. 
These methods had the same effect upon the obstinate old man of 
Pretoria as the argument of Moses and the Plagues of Egypt had 
upon the heart of Pharaoh. Yet before menace was translated into 
action Sir Alfred Milner resolved to try every expedient. Before 
recourse to the ultima ratio of a Sovereign Power, he ventured 
upon an experiment of the success of which he could not be 
sanguine. 

The Bloemfontein Conference was not originally of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s seeking. The proposal was first mooted to him on May 
9th, 1899, and the suggestion was put forward in a tentative way 
by Mr. Hofmeyr as the acknowledged representative of the 
Afrikander Bond. It was pressed on him by Mr. Schreiner, the 
Prime Minister, “in his own name and that of his colleagues.” Of 
Mr. Schreiner’s good faith in the matter there can be no question, 
but of the sincerity of the other parties to the invitation there are 
the greatest possible doubts. President Steyn telegraphed to Sir 
Alfred Milner on the 16th of May, as follows :— 

* As I am satisfied that it is the earnest desire of us all to promote peace, 
harmony and understanding in all matters of common interest in South Africa, 
and to try and ensure it by all means in our power, and that a meeting such 
as is proposed may contribute much to remove existing difficulties and mis- 
understanding, I hope and trust that your Excellency will be able to accept my 


well-intentioned invitation which I now send, and will further honour us by 
consenting to be a guest of the State.” 


By a curious coincidence on the very day on which Mr. Hofmeyr 
sounded the High Commissioner as to his willingness to take part 
in a friendly conference, Mr. Grobler, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the Transvaal, was indicting a reply to President 
Steyn’s obviously persistent demands, to know how much ammu- 
nition the Transvaal could place at the disposal of the Orange Free 
State. I have published this letter in a communication to The 
Daily Telegraph, but it may be as well to reproduce it here :— 


‘* Department of Foreign Affairs, Government Ofiices, 
** Pretoria, 9th May, 1599. 

** DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT,—I am sorry that I could not earlier fulfil my promise 
as to the ammunition. The reason for it is that His Honour, the Commandant- 
General, is away, and I could consequently not get the desired infurmation 
earlier, e 

‘* The General says that he has 15 to 20 (twenty) million Mauser and 10 to 12 
million Henri-Martini cartridges, and if needed will be able to supply you with 
any of either sort. 
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**On that score Your Excellency can accordingly be at rest. 

“ The situation looks very dark indeed, although nothing is as yet officially 
known to us, I trust that some change may still come in through your pro- 
posed plan. The copies re dynamite will be sent you at the earliest opportunity. 
With best greeting, 

** Your humble servant and friend, 
“ (Signed) P, GROBLER.” 


In conjunction with this letter must be read that of Mr. Te Water, 
who was a colleague of Mr. Schreiner in the Ministry, and whose 
letter, from which I am about to quote, was written on the day 
before Mr. Hofmeyr approached Sir Alfred Milner, and must 
have been before President Steyn when he telegraphed the formal 
invitation to the High Commissioner on May 16th :— 


‘« Circumstances,” he wrote, ‘appear to me now to be such that our friends in 
Pretoria must be yielding ; with their friends at the head of the Government here 
they have a better chance that reasonable propositions made by them will be 
accepted than they would have had if we had been unsuccessful at the late 
elections, and our enemies were advisers. Schreiner, who knows more than 
anyone, also feels strongly that things are extremely critical. Telegrams from 
people in London whom he thoroughly trusts, such as J. H.’s (John Hofmeyr) 
best friends* received by him on Saturday and this morning strengthen him in 
his opinion. We must now play to win time. Governments are not perpetual, 
and [ pray that the present team, so unjustly disposed towards us, may receive 
their reward before long. Their successors, I am certain, will follow a less hateful 
policy towards us.” 


The italics are mine. It is important to note in the above 
letter how completely a member of the Cape Ministry identifies 
himself with the cause of the Transvaal, even down to the 
significant use of “us.” It is also to be observed that the Afri- 
kanders and their allies depend upon the advice and co-operation 
of “J. H.’s best friends in England.” And Mr. Te Water's letter 
should be read in conjunction with that which he wrote shortly 
afterwards, in which he said: “Frankly, now is the time for 
yielding a little, though one may tighten the rope again later”; 
and the spirit in which the Afrikander Bond treated the matter 
can be gauged by the telegram which Mr. Hofmeyr sent to Mr. 
Smuts, Attorney-General of the Transvaal, on the assembling of 


* Incidentally, it may not be amiss to quote an extract from a letter written 
at the beginning of the war by the son of a well-known Minister in South Africa 
to a friend in America, which was included in a paper read before the Trinity 
Club of Boston, United States, early in 1900. ‘* You will not wonder,” said the 
writer, ‘‘ that the reading of the speeches in the papers now being received here 
(South Africa) delivered a fortnight or three weeks ago by Liberal leaders like 
Sir William Hareourt and others, should make loyal colonists curse the very 
name of Liberal, were the scale not more than turned by the utterances of other 
Liberals like Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey, The Boers have translated 
and are circulating Sir William Harcourt’s speeches amongst the Colonial Dutch, 
in order to induce them to rebel against the Queen and join them,” 
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the Cape Parliament a few weeks after the collapse of the 
Conference :— 


‘‘The independence of the Republics is in danger. As to Colony, utmost 
prospect held out was moral support ; Ministry and Bond have acted up to that. 
If Parliament goes too strongly same direction there may be change of Ministry 
with Sprigg or Rhodes, backed by Milner. Would your interests be benefited 
thereby. Verb. sap. sat.” 


Amongst the many false imputations made against Sir Alfred 
Milner, the one most frequently repeated was that he had indenti- 
fied himself with one of the two contending Parties in the Cape 
Colony. As a matter of fact, there were three or four factions, but 
the implication is that Sir Alfred Milner took sides with the Pro- 
gressives, of whom Mr. Rhodes was the real, if not the ostensible, 
leader. The imputation is as untrue as most of the others thrown 
at the man at the wheel, who could be spoken at, and to, but might 
not reply. The most conclusive proof, however, of the utter false- 
hood of this particular charge is the fact that on the suggestion of 
Mr. Schreiner and of the leader of the Afrikander Bond, Sir Alfred 
Milner took part in this Conference. The Progressives, without 
exception, hated the very idea of such a meeting, regarding it, as 
well they might, and as indeed it was, as a carefully elaborated 
trap in which the High Commissioner might find himself made 
prisoner. Knowing what we know of the spirit in which it was 
proposed, and of the intentions and convictions of all those except 
Sir Alfred Milner who took part in it, it is impossible to deny that 
the fears of the Progressives were well founded. Apprehensions of 
the same kind, based upon the same grounds, were entertained 
by the most intelligent of the Outlander population of the Trans- 
vaal. Yet so great was the confidence inspired by Sir Alfred 
Milner that nothing but the “ouf” of relief which escaped from 
the lips of all loyalists when the Conference collapsed, betokened 
the alarm and dismay with which they saw the High Commissioner 
walk, as they thought, into the ingeniously constructed trap. It is 
not, of course, possible to enter at length into the proceedings of the 
abortive Conference or the causes which led to its collapse. It is 
sufficient to say that Sir Alfred Milner never swerved from the line 
of conduct which he marked out. for himself in the despatch 
cabled on May 22nd to the Colonial Secretary :— 


‘It is my own inclination to put in the foreground the question of Outlanders’ 
grievance, treating it as broadly as possible, and insisting that it is necessary in 
order to relieve situation that Outlanders should obtain some substantial degree of 
representation by legislation to be passed this session. . ... If President 
South African Republic will not agree to anything like this, I should try municipal 
government for the whole Rand as an alternative, with wide powers, including 
control of police, If he rejects this, too, I do not see much use in discussing 
various outstanding questions between two Governments in detail, though it 
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would be desirable to allude to them in course of discussion, and point out gravity 
of having so many subjects of dispute unsettled. If President South African 
Republic inclined on other hand to listen even to the extent of undertaking to 
submit to Volksraad reasonable concessions for Outlanders, I should try then to 
arrive at a basis for the settlement of the other questions.” 


To this Mr. Chamberlain replied on the following day:— 


“‘Tt is not my intention to give you any formal instructions for Conference. [ 
wish to leave you as free as possible ahand. I think, personally, that you should 
lay all the stress on the question of franchise in the first instance. Other reforms 
are less pressing and will come in time, if this can be arranged satisfactorily and 
form of oath modified. Redistribution is reasonable and important, but you 
might accept a moderate concession, ” 


The story of the Conference is now history. Whether President 
Kruger was acting in accordance with Mr. Te Water’s advice to gain 
time, or whether his object was to strike a “ Kaffir bargain,” is 
immaterial. In any case he refused to make any concession which 
could pessibly ameliorate the crisis in South Africa, As Sir Alfred 
said to the deputation of the citizens of Cape Town, headed by the 
Mayor, which waited upon him on his return from Bloemfontein:— 


‘*T see it is suggested in some quarters that the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is one of aggression. I know better than any man that their policy, so far 
from being one of aggression, has been one of singular patience, and such, I doubt 
not, it will continue, but it cannot relapse into indifference. Can anyone desire 
that it should? It would be disastrous that the present period of stress and strain 
should not result in some settlement to prevent the recurrence of a similar crisis in 
the future. Of that I am still hopeful. It may be that the Government of the 
South African Republic will yet see its way to adopt a measure of reform more 
liberal than that proposed at Bloemfontein. If not, there may be other means of 
achieving the desired result, In any case, it is a source of strength to those who 
are fighting the battle of reform, and will, I believe, contribute more than anything 
clse to a peaceful victory, to feel that they have behind them, as they perhaps 
never had before, the unanimous sympathy of the British people throughout the 
world.” 


What Sir Henry de Villiers, the Chief Justice of Cape Coleny 
and a confirmed Afrikander, thought of the Boer attitude in this 
matter may be judged by the letters he wrote at the end of July 
to Mr. Fischer, who played so prominent a part in the intrigue, 
and to his brother, Mr. Melius de Villiers, Chief Justice of the 
Orange Free State. To the former he said :— 

**T do not think that President Kruger and his friends realize the gravity of the 
situation. Even now the State Secretary is doing things which would be almost 


farcical if the times were notso serious. . . . The Transvaal willsoon not have 
a single friend left amongst the cultivated classes.” 


And to his brother he wrote even more frank!y :— 


** The Pretoria people do not seem to realize the position. When I was there 
Reitz seemed to treat the whole matter as a big joke. Judging his conduct 
» « he must be still treating the matter as a joke.” 


And he also made an observation in the same letter, which, 
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though it applied primarily to the constitutional position of the 
Colonial Ministry, defined with greater force the attitude of the 
constitutional representative of the Crown :— 

“ When I was in the Transvaal,” he said, ‘three months ago, I found that 
Reitz and others had the most extraordinary notions of the powers and duties of 
the Cape Ministry in case of war. They are Ministers of the Crown, and it will 
be their duty to afford every possible assistance to the British Government. Under 
normal conditions a responsible Ministry is perfectly independent in matters of 
internal concern, but in case of war they are bound to place all the resources of 


the Colony at the disposal of the British Crown ; at least if they do not do so, 
they would be liable to dismissal.’ ’ 


Mr. Te Water telegraphed in Mr. Hofmeyr’s name to Mr. Fischer 
on August 12th :— 
‘* Hofmeyr says don’t let Transvaal make so many bites at a cherry, but accept 


invitation without prejudice to independence. Any other course would be fatal 
to them, to you and to us.” 


Notice again the “us”; and a little later the same agent tele- 
graphed to the same person :— 
‘*Hofmeyr says whatever Premier’s (Schreiner) feelings or relations to our 


people, he is at the same time Minister of Crown. As such he has on him claims 
in two directions, of which he is acquitting himself to the best of his ability.” 


It may be as well to give one other telegram from the same 
source, which answers many of the imputations cast upon Sir 
Alfred Milner by the Pro-Boers in this country. It is dated 
September 2nd, when the sands were very nearly running out ; 
and was despatched by Mr. ‘le Water to President Steyn :— 

‘‘ Hofmeyr gathers prevailing impression, which is also his own, that High 


Commissioner would much prefer to gain concessions and settlement without war, 
but will not shrink from war if object cannot otherwise be attained.” 


It is needless for the purpose of this article to pursue an 
examination into the policy of Sir Alfred Milner after war had 
been deliberately declared by the Presidents of the two Re- 
publics. From that moment the issues of the immediate future 
were transferred necessarily from the hands of the civil High 
Commissioner to those of the Commander-in-Chief. The anxieties 
and responsibilities of Sir Alfred Milner were not indeed lessened, 
but they assumed another form, with which I am not called upon 
to deal here. One amazing illusion, however, needs a word of 
comment. It will be seen from the necessarily limited extracts 
which I have given from supporters of the Boers, that up to the 
outkreak of hostilities the impartiality of Sir Alfred Milner as 
between Progressives and Bondsmen in the Cape Colony is not 
only unquestioned but is specifically admitted. A preposterous 
theory of the constitutional position of the representative of the 
Crown has since been invented, which, broadly stated, implies that 
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when a British Colony is flagrantly divided into two Parties, one 
of which covertly and openly supports the King’s enemies in the 
time of war, and the other as strenuously displays its loyalty and 
fealty to its allegiance, the High Commissioner, representing the 
Crown, must make no distinction between them, but must treat 
the advice and representation of rebels and the friends of rebels 
with as much consideration as he shows for the wishes of loyalists. 
If anyone will take the pains to examine the reckless charges 
fabricated against Sir Alfred Milner with a chronological table by 
his side, he will find that all the data, misused as it has been for 
imputations of partisanship, are taken from a period posterior to 
the outbreak of war, and to the rebellion of as many Dutch 
subjects of the Crown within the Colony as found it reasonably 
safe to join the invaders. 

On a broader canvas I am endeavouring to depict the whole 
situation as Sir Alfred Milner found it, and the method by which 
he sought to treat the different problems in accordance with the 
principles he laid down in the speech at the farewell banquet which 
I have quoted above. Here I must content myself with asserting 
that no man ever laboured more earnestly for peace, and no man 
ever hated unnecessary war more passionately, and none was ever 
more disposed to make sacrifice of considerations of dignity and 
diplomatic triumphs, or even of more substantial matters, so long 
as he did not jeopardize the safety, welfare, and honour of Her 
Majesty and her dominions. Fortunately for his reputation, as well 
as for the success of the high Imperial ideal he set up, so narked a 
change for better has come over the spirit of the nation that he 
will not be constrained to write to Mr. Chamberlain as Sir Bartle 
Frere, in the agony of frustrated hopes, wrote some twenty years 
ago to another Colonial Secretary :— 


“ Few, as you say, will now be found to agree with me in this view ; few I fear in 
this generation. But unless my countrymen are much changed they will some day 
do me justice. I shall not leave a name to be permanently dishonoured. Mean- 
time many thousands of colonists and hundreds of thousands of native subjects 
will feel secure in the Queen’s dominions who could not sleep in safety before the 
war.” 


E. B. Iwan-M@LueEr. 
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THE SECRET REPORT OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Ir is now more than a year since England passed through the 
unhappy winter of 1899-1900; but every intelligent man still 
remembers one of the questions which were continually running 
in his head from the days of the first disasters before Ladysmith 
down to the cruel disappcintment at Spion Kop. That question 
was one which it was equally disturbing to answer in the negative 
or the affirmative. It was the question whether the British 
Government had or had not gone into the war with a full know- 
ledge of the resources of the enemy with whom it had to deal ? 
In other words, had our military advisers realized the strength of 
the allied Republics, and warned the Miristry of the magnitude of 
the task that was before it? Or, had the experts failed to procure 
accurate information, and given to the Government an under- 
estimated report of the enemy’s power? If the former was the 
case, there could be no doubt that it was necessary to formulate a 
very grave charge against the Ministry of Lord Salisbury: they 
must have refused to listen to their responsible advisers, and have 
precipitated the nation into a dangerous and difficult war without 
adequate preparation. And when the war had once begun, they 
must have deliberately starved it, in face of their knowledge of 
what was required. There were those in November and December, 
1899, who held this view very strongly. They maintained that over- 
economy and a deplorable tendency to trust to luck, or to the 
courage of the British soldier, had induced the Government to 
refuse to its generals the resources which they needed, and to send 
them out with an army of inadequate strength and equipment to 
essay a task which the best military opinion estimated at its true 
size. If the critics of the Government were right, if these 
“amateurs ” and “ civilians,” as they were freely called, had risked 
the future of the Empire by their deliberate parsimony and light- 
hearted folly, no punishment was too bad for them. The staunchest 
Unionist would have been prepared to assent to the perpetual 
banishment from power of these blind guides. 

But there was an alternative : another explanation of the unhappy 
state of affairs in South Africa was possible. - Might it not be true, 
as another set of critics asserted, that the Government had trusted 
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implicitly to the experts, had done everything that they recom- 
mended, had accepted their estimate of the character of the war, 
and had been grossly deceived ? Many will remember the rumours 
current that one eminent military official had said that the cele- 
brated (and too soon dislocated) Army Corps would settle the 
business. Another, it was whispered, was really the person re- 
sponsible for the deplorable telegram that told our willing Colonists 
that “infantry would be preferred” for the contingents that they 
were eager to send. It was as disturbing to a thoughtful man to 
doubt whether our responsible military advisers were not grossly 
incompetent, as to doubt whether our Ministers were not blind 
and reckless. 

Till quite lately there were no absolutely trastworthy data avail- 
able on which to found a decision, as to which of these equally un- 
pleasant alternative solutions to the problem came nearer to the 
truth: though observers may have noted facts which helped them 
to form their private opinion. But of late statements have been 
publicly put forth which enable us to make up our minds. We 
are not referring merely to Lord Wolseley’s speech in the House of 
Lords, in which he confessed that he, in common with other 
military experts, had under-valued both the armament and the 
obstinacy of the Boers. [March 14th, 1901.] A general acknow- 
leigment of that kind may mean very much or very little. Far 
more important is the newly-divulged document, of which a 
limited number of copies were distributed to members of the House 
of Commons a few days ago. It is entitled “Secret. [A. 596] 
Military Notes on the Dutch Republics of South Africa, Compiled 
in Section B. Intelligence Division War Office: Revised to June, 
1899.” It is signed by Sir J. C. Ardagh, who states in the short 
preface that “ these notes have been carefully compiled from many 
sources, and are intended to supplement recent Intelligence 
Division publications.” A list of these “recent publications ” is 
given: they include two reconnaissance reports on the frontiers and 
lines of advance on the Vaal and Orange Rivers, two notes on Natal, 
a road and railway report on the Transvaal, another on the lines of 
communication in Cape Colony, and two papers on Basutoland and 
Swaziland. These, therefore, were all local monographs, dealing 
not with the general q'estion of a war in South Africa, but with 
certain corners of it. The Secret Report itself is of a very different 
nature, as it discusses the main problems of the struggle which in 
June, 1899, seemed likely, though not certain, to break out within 
a few months. 

We must regard the Report as representing the final conclusions 
of our military experts concerning the probable character of the 
impending war. These were the details which they placed in the 
hands of the Ministry, to enable the latter to judge of the scale on 
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which the contest would have to be waged. The impression made 
on the reader is not a very comforting one; many of us had hoped 
that, at any rate, our information had been good, and the deduc- 
tions drawn from it correct and sound, even though our action in 
the early months of the war had been unfortunate. But after 
reading this document we find that while the information was in 
most (but not by any means in all) cases fairly trustworthy, the 
conclusions which were derived from it were, in the main, hopelessly 
wrong. It is far more disturbing to our confidence in our experts 
to find that they drew the wrong deduction from the right 
premises, than it would have been to find that inaccurate informa- 
tion merely had led to an inaccurate ferecast. 

We may roughly divide the S2cret Report into two portions: 
that which deals with the physical features, the climate, seasons, 
and resources and comiunications of the Transvaal and the Free 
State, and that which is concerned with their military strength. The 
inost important chapters are those numbered from IIT. to VIL, which 
deal respectively with : (1) The forces and armament of the Trans- 
vaal; (2) The forses and armament of the Free State; (3) The 
attitude of the native population ; (4) The distribution of the total 
Boer forces in the field; (5) Boer tactics and field organization. 
There are also appendices giving the military codes of the two 
Republics, and the celebrated Convention of July, 1897, which 
pledged the Free State to throw in its lot with the Transvaal in the 
event of “the independence of either being threatened in any way.” 

It is not on the chapters which deal with the mountain and 
river system, the climate of South Africa or its roads and railways, 
that we propose to dwell. They are admirably clear and concise, 
and contain much valuable matter packed closely together, which an 
enquirer would otherwise have to seek in sources of a very scattered 
nature and in documents not always easy to procure. We have 
come upon good notes on water difficulties, on the dangers of 
Enteric, on the freshets of the Orange River ; in fact, most of the 
physical facts which have influenced the course of the war receive 
due mention. On all such points, an officer wishing to master the 
peculiarities of South African warfare would find in the Report the 
kind of information which he needed. Clearly, we did not enter 
on the struggle without a knowledge of its physical conditions. 

It is when we turn to the purely military chapters that we begin 
to feel uncomfortable. They are full of valuable facts, but these 
facts are used to arrive at conclusions which the course of the 
war has been far from justifying. - The important topics practically 
fall under three heads—(1) What is the available strength with 
which the armies of the two Republics can take the field ? 
(2) How does their armament stand? (3) What will be their 
probable tactics and strategy ? On each of these three points the 
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authors of the Report have come to very definite conclusions. 
Unfortunately, the course of the campaign has fallen out very 
differently from their prediction. 

Tt is easy to be wise after the event: there are a hundred ways 
in which the forecast of even the most capable military officer 
may be vitiated. He may, for example, be deceived simply be- 
cause he has expected the enemy to make the right move, while 
they have chosen to make the wrong. Or there may have been 
governing facts in the enemy’s camp, of which it was physically 
impossible that he should have any knowledge (e g., a temporary 
deficiency of food or ammunition). If it were on points like these 
that the Secret Report went wrong, we should not have a word to 
say against its compilers. But if the error comes from ignoring 
the bearing of facts which are within the purview of the observer, 
the decision must be very different. 

Let us take first the question of the number of men which the 
two Republics could produce for field operations. The compilers 
of the Secret Report estimate it at no more than 33,500, including 
disloyal Colonists from the Cape and Natal. This has been 
proved to be wrong by at least 25,000 men, for (as we shall show 
later on) the calculations of Boer sympathizers like Hillegas, who 
put the figure at much the same number as the Report, are 
obviously inaccurate. An underestimate by nearly one-half of our 
adversaries’ available strength is in any case a serious mistake : 
but it is the way in which the underestimate is arrived at that 
is really distressing to the critic. The method is as follows :— 

The Transvaal Staats Almanac for 1899 gives the total of 
burghers of military age at 29,279. This figure, as the compilers 
of the Secret Report believe, is fairly accurate. Probably it 
slightly understates the available number of men, for some of the 
field-cornets’ lists seem to have been kept in an odd way, either 
for political reasons or from mere carelessness. But for a rough 
calculation the figures may serve ; to them have to be added 2,050 
for members of the armed police and the Staats Artillery not borne 
on the field-cornets’ lists. This gives a total of 31,329 for the 
total force of the South African Republic. But of these the com- 
pilers of the Report proceed to deduct 14,130 as not available for 
service against the British Army. This total is produced as 
follows (page 48) :— 


Needed to garrison and keep down Johannesburg ... .. 5,000 
»» to garrison Pretoria ne sin te a 500 
», for internal Police Duty... Si ~ see ree 1,200 
»  towatch Swaziland si 1,000 
,» to keep down the natives in the Zoutpansberg, and 
to watch the southern border of Rhodesia ie 3,500 
Sick, shirkers, and men on leave (a ar 10 wade cent. of 
burghers on the lists) Ma eee . 2,930 
14,130 - 
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Unfortunately for us, this estimate was hopelessly wrong ; it is 
too great by about 9,000. Of all the items there is only one—that 
of the sick and absent—which is justifiable ; considering the want 
of discipline in the Boer host, it is permissible to rate this item at 
3,000, or even more. But most of the other figures are irrational. 
Why should 5,000 men be left to garrison Johannesburg? The 
compilers answer (page 46) that “there are 35,000 Outlanders in 
that place who are English born or of English descent”; that “a 
large number of these men would be keen to fight for Mother 
Country if they have but the means and opportunity”; that “in 
any case, therefore, Johannesburg will do good service in ‘ con- 
taining’ a large body of the Transvaal forces.” 

But why should the Boers allow this mass of aliens, belonging 
to the country with which they were at war, to stop on the Rand ? 
Is not the expulsion of the subjects of the hostile Power one of 
the first and most obvious actions of any Government which 
declares war? Of course, the burghers expelled the dangerous 
host of British Outlanders, and, therefore, neither 5,000 nor 500 
men had to be detailed to overawe the Golden City. 

This miscalculation is the most startling of those on the list ; 
but others, in a smaller way, are quite as surprising. Why should 
500 men to garrison the Pretoria forts, and 1,200 for police duty, 
remain behind when every rifle was wanted at the front? The 
Boers very wisely left the Pretoria forts alone, and took all their 
artillery to the front. For police duty they enrolled foreign Out- 
landers, on whom they could draw to any extent they pleased, if 
they chose to find them pay. 

So, too, was it with the 3,500 men whom the Report allots to 
the purpose of keeping in check the Swazis and the Zoutpans- 
berg natives. Apparently, the Transvaal Government knew better 
than we did what line the coloured races were likely to take. They 
accepted the risk of leaving very small numbers of burghers to 
watch them, and brought down the levies of the districts bordering 
on these native reservations to the siege of Ladysmith The main 
body of both the Zoutpansberg commando and of the commandos 
of the districts along the Swazi border (Ermelo, Carolina, Lyden- 
burg) were present during the long struggle in Natal with White 
and Buller. We should think that 800 or 1000 might safely be 
substituted for the 3,500 given for the containing of the native 
tribes by the Report, and this figure would include the small out- 
post on the Limpopo River which watched Tuli and Southern 
Rhodesia. The.men detached from the siege of Mafeking to con- 
tain Colonel Plumer, should of course not be counted, as they were 
drawn from the field army of the Transvaal, not from the 
sedentary forces. 
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For active service, then, in the field the South African Republic 
could count, not on 16,000 burghers, as the Report calculates 
(page 48), but on about 25,000, and it was precisely the existence 
of this extra 9,000 men which made Sir George White’s position in 
Natal so dangerous. Nor is this all. There was another military 
resource at the disposal of President Kruger, of which the Report 
takes no account whatever—the raising of mercenary troops from 
among the large body of foreigners on the Rand,and also from adven- 
turers drawn from Europe. The number of men of all nations who 
straggled in, vid Delagoa Bay, to take service with the Transvaal was 
not very great ; they were much talked of, but did not amount in all 
to very inany hundreds. But, on the other hand, a contingent of 
important size was secured from the Outlanders who were already 
on the spot when war was declared. Several thousand men secured 
burgher-rights for themselves by enlisting in the army of the Trans- 
vaal. The Hollanders, who had so much to do with stirring up the 
war, were the most numerous, but there were also considerable 
numbers of Germans, and lesser contingents of French, Russians, 
Scandinavians, Italians, and Irish-Americans. Some were formed 
into independent foreign corps, but the majority joined the existing 
commandos, especially the Johannesburg com:nando, in which they 
formed a clear majority. The smallest estimate of the numbers of 
President Kruger’s mercenaries that I have seen is the 3,200 given 
by Mr. Hillegas, the writer who, among all witnesses on the Boer 
side, is most set on attenuating the total of the Republican Army. 
I fancy that we should be well inside the real figures if we set down 
4,000 men for the foreign volunteers. This does not, of course, in- 
clude the men who did the Republic good service by undertaking 
internal police duties in Johannesburg, Pretoria, and elsewhere. 
That the Secret Report should show no indication of the possibility 
of raising foreign auxiliary troops in the Transvaal, is all the more 
surprising, because it gives, in another passage, a record of the fact 
that after the Jameson Raid the Republic raised a force of Outlander: 
“ volunteers,” mainly French and Germans, amounting to over 1,000 
men (page 26). Ifthis could be done at a moment of far less excite- 
ment than prevailed in the autumn of 1899, it was surely probable 
that a much larger contingent would be enlisted for the actual war 
with Great Britain. 

Adding the 4,000 mercenaries to the 9,000 additional burghers 
for whom we have accounted, it is clear that the South African 
Republic could put, not 16,000 but 29,000 men, into the field for 
operations outside its own territory. That some such number was 
under arms in the winter of 1899-1900 we have no doubt. There 
have been writers on the Boer side, like Mr. Hillegas, who have 
asserted that the discipline of our enemy was so bad and the 
15* 
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tendency to be absent without leave so strong that no commando 
ever had more than half its nominal total under arms at once. 
Fortunately,we are able to test this statement, and thereby to show 
its absurdity. When Cronje surrendered at Paardeberg his Trans- 
vaal contingent consisted of the levies of the two south-western 
districts of the South African Republic-—-Bloemhof, and Potchef- 
stroom.* Now, according to the official burgher roll, which we 
have taken as our basis of calculation, Potchefstroom had 3,379 
men and Bloemhof 958 between sixteen and sixty, liable to be 
called into the field. If we deduct from these figures the 10 per 
cent. for sick and shirkers which the Secret Report allows as a fair 
average, the two commandos ought to have started on the campaign 
with 3,905 available men. After five months of warfare, including 
an active part in the siege of Mafeking, a participation in the 
battles at the Modder River and Magersfontein, occasional detach- 
ments towards Kimberley, and, finally, the disastrous retreat on 
Paardeberg, the two commandos surrendered, having still 2,543 
sound men under arms. There were also seventy killed and 150 
wounded in the laager, of whom the majority were Transvaalers. 
A considerable number of individuals had escaped during the 
retreat, before the British cordon around Cronje had been com- 
pleted. I think, therefore, that it is clear that the 3,905 men must 
all have been present in October, if we are to account for the 
2,543 unwounded prisoners of February 27th. 

For the forces of the Orange Free State the figures of 20,000 
gross and 13,500 net, given by the Secret Report, are clearly much 
nearer the truth than are the Transvaal estimates. But the 
numbers of the Free Staters are difficult to calculate, because there 
had been no Census taken among them since 1890. In that year 
the number of white males between the ages of sixteen and sixty 
was calculated at 22,314. A population with the patriarchal habits 
of Dutch Afrikanders increases very rapidly, and by 1899 the total 
of men of military age must have been nearer 25,000 than 20,000. 
On the other hand, there were districts of the Free State in which 
the war was unpopular, and it is probable that the proportion of 
shirkers was appreciably larger than in the Transvaal. But even 
if we allow the high figure of 5,000 for men absent without leave 
and sick, there would still remain 20,000 burghers for the field. 
From these the Report would deduct 500 for a garrison at Bloem- 
fontein and 3,000 for a force to watch the Basuto frontier. But 
the garrison was never called into existence, and the cordon op- 
posite Basutoland was never very strong, and was mainly with- 

*The units with names like Gatsrand, Shoenspruit, &c., were only field- 


cornetcies of Potchefstroom. The figures of the men surrendering were taken 
from Lord Roberts’ despatch in the London Gazette of February 8th. 
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drawn before the war was many weeks old. If we allow 1,000 for 
it in December, 1899, the figure is liberal. This leaves 17,500 men 
for the field army, as against an estimate of 13,500 in the Report. 
The difference between the two sets of figures is, therefore, far 
smaller than is the case in the Transvaal. 

Lastly, we have to take into consideration the Colonial rebels. 
The Report fully acknowledges that the Republic would, in the 
event of war, obtain a certain amount of support from within our 
own borders, and after a page of judicious remarks (page 44) gives the 
probable number of sympathizers lixely to take arms as 4,000. 
But this figure is only fixed on the hypothesis that the burghers 
would probably fight a defensive campaign on the line of the 
Orange River and the Drakensburg. If the compilers had guessed 
that they would overrun all Northern Natal as far as the Tugela, 
all Griqualand West, part of British Bechuanaland, and the eight 
districts of Cape Colony which lie between the Orange River and 
the Zuurberg and Stormberg ranges, they would, we cannot doubt, 
have conceded that the number of rebels would reach a far 
greater number than their estimated 4,60:). It is probable that 
between Vryburg in the north, and Prieska and Dordrecht in the 
south, there were in January, 1900, at least 10,000 British subjects 
in arms against the British Government. 


Confronting, therefore, the figures given by the Secret Report - 


with those which were revealed by the actual course of the war, 
we get the following result for the field army of the Boers :— 


THE REPORT (PAGE 48), ACTUAL FIGURES, 
Transvaalers... <o .. 16,060 ‘Transvaalers ... si . 29,000 
Free Staters ... acs .. 13,500 Free Staters... ses ... 27,500 
Disloyal Colonists ... ... 4,000 Disloyal Colonists ...  ... 10,000 

Foreign Mercenaries ... coe 4,000 
33,500 56,500 


If our military experts bade the Government make preparations 
for repulsing an attack by 33,500 men, while we really had to cope 
with 56,000, there is‘no wonder that our operations went wrong in 
the miserable months of December, 1899, and January, 1900. On 
whom must the blame be laid ? 

So much for the numbers of the enemy. Let us now look at 
their armament. Neglecting minor points, we may concentrate 
our attention firstly on the stock of rifles in the possession of the 
two Republics, secondly on their artillery. The compilers of the 
Report have paid considerable attention to these points. The first 
thing, therefore, that will strike the reader with surprise, is the 
statement (page 15) that “now” (7.¢.,June, 1899) “they are generally 
armed with the Martini-Henry rifle,” an attempt to popularize the 
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Mauser having failed. Figures as to the numbers of rifles “ known 
to be in the possession of the Transvaal,” are then given :— 


Martini-Henry rifles... oP =n cae ae ... 84,000 
Mausers ... dae sak oni yi ae ks ... 24,000 
Lee-Metfords ... ae oh i ee we -. 2,850 
Others... = yO 


The Orange Free State are -_" to own 3 000 Maas, which would 
leave some 17,000 or 20,000 of its burghers armed with the 
Martini-Henry. 

According to the Report, aes there should have been only 
27,000 Mausers in South Africa for the 56,500 enemies whom we 
were destined to confront. But, as a matter of fact, we found the 
overwhelming majority of the Boers armed with the Mauser, and 
only an infinitesimal proportion with the old black-powder-using 
weapons. There were Mausers not only for the levies of the two 
Republics, but for their sympathizers across the British border. 
We are driven to conclude that there must have been 50,000 
instead of 27,000 of them in South Africa in the summer of 1899. 
This conclusion is a great compliment to the cleverness of Mr. 
Kruger’s friends in the matter of smuggling—everyone knew that 
rifles were reaching the Transvaal in all manner of ingenious 
disguises. But that the importation reached some 25,000 over the 
estimate made by our Intelligence Department is not a comforting 
fact. 

Cannon are not so easily smuggled as rifles, and the total of the 
artillery in the possession of the two Republics seems fairly well 
stated in the Report. There appears even to be an error of excess in 
stating the heavy guns of position, which originally lay in the 
Pretoria forts, and of which a portion came down (to our 
dismay) to Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimberley. Sixteen 
15-centimétre Creusot guns are credited to the Transvaal, which 
seems to be a greater number than we have actually had to deal with. 
Putting these “Long Toms” aside, the Report allows to the South 
African Republic twenty-two 87-mm. guns supplied by Maxim, 
Vickers & Co., nine 75-mm. field guns, four 120-:mm. Howitzers, 
besides eighteen old pieces dating back to the days of the Jameson 
Raid. Some of these last were used in the war—the two cannon 
captured at Elandslaagte were of the number. The Free State is 
credited with fourteen 75-mm. Krupp guns and nine miscellaneous 
pieces of older types. If to these artillery resources in the hands 
of the Boers when the war began, we add the twenty-three field 
guns and one heavy gun* which they have at one time and another 


* Weare not quite sure as to the exactness of this calculation, but believe it to 
be correct. We allow for ten field pieces taken at Colenso, two at Stormberg, 
seven at Sanna’s Post, two at Vitvall’s Nek, two at the surrender of Dewetsdorp, 
and one heavy gun taken near Helvetia, We have not counted afew small or 
obsolete pieces, such as those taken in the armoured trains, or the mountain guns 
at Nicholson’s Nek. 
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taken from us, it will be seen that in spite of the large number of 
pieces which we have captured or recaptured from them, there 
must still be an appreciable remnant in their possession. 

So far as numbers, therefore, are concerned, we do not wish to 
criticize the Report’s estimate of the Boer artillery. But in regard 
to the efficiency of the guns, its compilers make statements which 
have not been justified by the course of events. They think (page 51) 
that both in material and personnel the enemy’s field-guns will 
prove to be very inferior to our own. They hold that the “Long 
Toms ” are “ good, though rather old-fashioned, armament.” Their 
wheels “are peculiar, being apparently of iron only, and very narrow, 
like wheelbarrow wheels, and quite unsuitable for travelling over 
roads.” Yet these guns were destined to roll over the veldt to Mafe- 
king and Kimberley. The most that the Report concedes to them is 
that “they might possibly be used as guns of position outside [the 
Pretoria forts], although their mobility is slight.” That the main 
feature of the war from the gunner’s point of view would be the 
appearance of these heavy guns at the front, and that their 
mobility would prove to be so great that we have never captured 
one during the Boers incessant retreats, were facts that the Intelli- 
gence Department was far from foreseeing. It is sad to think how 
many British officers were destined to sigh in vain for a little of 
this “rather old-fashioned armament” on their own side during 
the earlier stages of the war. 

But we must now turn to that part of the Secret Report which is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of all—the forecast of the general 
character which the war would assume. Though they were con- 
scious that during the first month or six weeks of the conflict— 
before reinforcements arrived—our garrisons in the Cape Colony and 
Natal could only remain on the defensive (page 46), they yet believed 
that the Boers would be obliging enough to assume the same atti- 
tude. “It is most likely that they will elect to hold their own 
frontier line” (page 52). This conclusion is made in spite of the fact 
that “a report from a reliable source, dated June, 1899, states that 
the present Boer plan of campaign contemplates a concentration 
[of the Transvaal Army] with the Free State forces west of the 
Drakensberg, and an advance on Ladysmith through Van Reenen’s 
Pass.” This was something like the scheme that the enemy adopted 
it was divulged to us by “a reliable source,” but our experts refused 
to believe in it. Yet it should surely have been clear that since 
the Boers would in the first moments of the war outnumber our 
troops in South Africa by four to one, the temptation to assume 
the offensive would be overpowering. That this fact did not 
strike the compilers of the Report with full force, was no doubt due 
to their initial mistake of calculating the total numbers of the 
enemy’s field army at 33,000 instead of 56,000 fighting men. 
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But there was another plan of campaign which surely should 
have been taken into consideration. It was possible that in 
October, 1899, the Boers might have thrown their main body, say 
35,000 men—even with the figures adopted in the Report some 
20,000 might have been spared—into Cape Colony in the direction 
of Colesberg and Naauwport. We had not at that time more than 
5,000 men available on the south side of the Orange River; they 
would have been scattered to the winds, and it is hard to see where 
the enemy’s advance could have been checked short of the suburbs 
of Cape Town. At the very best, it is clear that all the central 
and western parts of Cape Colony would have risen in rebellion ; 
what Afrikander could have resisted the temptation to join a large 
and victorious army which reached him sweeping the wrecks of 
of the British garrison before it ? 

Yet the Report is perfectly innocent of any suggestion that the 
Boers might make this obvious move. It contemplates (only to 
reject) the possibility of their assailing Natal or Kimberley: but of 
an attack on Uape Colony it has not a single word. It was entirely 
owing to the incredible stupidity of the enemy’s strategy, and not 
owing to the prescience of our own experts, that this terrible 
danger was averted. The Boers, in their folly, detached consider- 
able forces against Mafeking and Kimberley, threw their main 
army, some 30,000 strong, against Ladysmith, and only struck too 
late and with inadequate numbers at the weak point of our defence 
on the northern frontier of Cape Colony. 

The picture of the probable development of the war which the 
compilers of the Report drew for themselves was a very different 
one. The enemy was to stand meekly on the defensive, and so to 
allow our reinforcements to arrive. When these had reached the 
front, “ it may be anticipated that while the Boers will show some 
of their old skill in guerrilla warfare on ground favourable to such 
tactics, yet they will have but little chance of success if compelled 
to meet in the open plains of the Free State or the Transvaal an 
adequate force of disciplined troops complete in all their arms, 
and it appears certain that after a serious defeat they would be too 
deficient in discipline and organization to make any further real 
stand.” 

Clearly, then, the fact that for the first four and a half months 
of the struggle we should be fighting a defensive campaign far 
inside our own boundary line was far from being suspected. We 
were to take the offensive early—probably within six weeks of the 
commencement of the war—our first battle was to be a victory, and 
the enemy was to disperse “and make no further real stand.” 
Elaborate reasons are given for the inevitable break up of the 
Boers after a defeat—want of discipline, want of supplies, “ the ties 
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of wife, children, and farm left unprotected,” party jealousies, and so 
forth. The fact is that the moral strength of the Boers was grossly 
underestimated. There was some truth in every one of the probable 
causes of disintegration cited above. But with the majority of the 
enemy patriotism and religious enthusiasm had a sufficient counter 
vailing force. If they dispersed after a defeat, they were ready to draw 
together again in a day or two. We won our first serious victory at 
Paardeberg fourteen months ago, and still the war drags on. We 
have 18,000 prisoners interned in Ceylon and St. Helena; we have 
killed or wounded 8,000 or 10,000 men more; we have compelled 
the greater part of the Cape rebels to surrender for punishment ; 
we have induced several thousand of the burghers themselves to 
accept terms and come into our camps of refuge. Yet still the 
remnant—it cannot be more than 10,000 men—refuses to yield, 
and has just rejected our very easy conditions of pacification. 
With these facts before our eyes, what can be more irritating than 
to read of the demoralized enemy promised to us by the Secret 
Report? In short, the main fault of that document is that it 
never goes into adverse chances, and confines itself to discussing 
the favourable ones. There is not a word in it concerning our 
proper policy if we are forced to fight upon the defensive. It 
has no section dealing with the difficulties of protracted. guerrilla 
warfare. It has no word concerning the probable waste of horse- 
flesh, and the way in which it must be faced. 

We are quite aware that in June, 1899, there were possibilities 
on the side of luck, and that all reasonable men might have taken 
them into grave consideration. But a nation wants experts who 
give the right advice, not experts who go elaborately and in- 
geniously wrong, with many extenuating circumstances in their 
favour. Frederic the Great, with his usual brutal directness, said 
that “he did not employ unlucky Generals,” and refused to go into 
the question whether their unluckiness had been due to their own 
fault. And so, since the welfare of the Empire is of more importance 
than the susceptibilities of the individual, I imagine that we ought 
to introduce new blood into the Intelligence Division of the War 
Office, when we find that our present experts, with the right data in 
front of them, have given the nation and its Ministers the wrong 


advice. 
C. OMAN. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN. 


I AM reluctant to break the rule—or what ought to be the rule— 
that no one should write about Shakespeare without a special 
license. Heaven-born critics or thorough antiquaries alone should 
add to the pile under which his “ honoured bones” are but too 
effectually hidden. I make no pretence of having discovered a 
new philosophical meaning in Hamlet, or of having any light to 
throw upon the initials “ W.H.” I confess too that, though I have 
read Shakespeare with much pleasure, I cannot say as much for 
most of his commentators. I have not studied them eagerly. I 
spent, however, some hours of a recent vacation in reading a few 
Shakespeare books, including Mr. Lee’s already standard Life 
and Professor Brandes’ interesting Critical Study. The con- 
trast between the two raised an old question. Mr. Lee, like many 
critics of the highest authority, maintains that we can know 
nothing of the man. He shows that we know more than the 
average reader supposes of the external history of the Stratford 
townsman. But then he maintains the self-denying proposition 
that such knowledge teaches us nothing about the author of 
Hamlet. Professor Brandes, on the contrary, tries to show how a 
certain spiritual history indicated by the works may be more or 
less distinctly correlated with certain passages in the personal 
history. The process, of course, involves a good deal of con- 
jecture. It rests upon the assumption that the works, when 
properly interpreted, reveal character; for the facts taken by 
themselves are a manifestly insufficient ground for more than a 
fev negative inferences. If, with Mr. Lee, we regard this first 
step as impossible the whole theory must collapse. Upon his 
showing we learn little from the works except that Shakespeare, 
whatever he may have been as a man, had a marvellous power of 
wearing different masks. There is no reason to suppose that his 
mirth or melancholy, his patriotism or his misanthropy, reveal his 
own sentiments. ~He could inspire his puppets with the eloquence 
which would bring down the house and direct money to the till 
of the Globe. He could drop his mask and become a common- 
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place man of business when he applied for a coat of arms or 
requested his debtors to settle their little accounts. 

This raises the previous question of the possibility of the 
general inference from the book to the man. Now I confess that 
to me one main interest in reading is always the communion with 
the author. Paradise Lost gives me the sense of intercourse 
with Milton, and the Waverley Novels bring me a greeting from 
Scott. Every man, I fancy, is unconsciously his own Boswell, 
and, however “objective” or dramatic he professes to be, really 
betrays his own secrets. Browning is one of the authorities 
against me. If Shakespeare, he says, really unlocked his heart in 
the sonnets, why “the less Shakespeare he.” Browning declines 
for his part to follow the example, and fancies that he has 
preserved his privacy. Yet we must, I think, agree with a critic 
who emphatically declares that a main characteristic of Browning’s 
own poetry is that it brings us into contact with the real “self of 
the author.” Self-revelation is not the less clear because in- 
voluntary or quite incidental to the main purpose of a book. I 
may read Gibbon simply to learn facts; but I enjoy his literary 
merits because I recognize my friend of the autobiography who 
“sighed as a lover and obeyed asason.” I may study Darwin’s 
Origin of Species to clear my views upon natural selection; 
but as a book it interests me even through the defects of style by 
the occult personal charm of the candid, sagacious, patient seeker 
for truth. In pure literature the case is, of course, plainer, and I 
will not count up instances because, in truth, I can hardly think of 
a clear exception. Whenever we know a man adequately we 
perceive that, though different aspects of his character may be 
made prominent in his life and his works, the same qualities are 
revealed in both, and we cannot describe the literary without 
indicating the personal charm. 

Is Shakespeare the sole exception? There are obvious diffi- 
culties in the way of a satisfactory answer. Shakespearian 
criticism means too often reckless competition in hyperboles. So 
long as critics think it necessary to show their appreciative 
power by falling into hysterics, all distinctive characteristics are 
obliterated. When the poet is lost in such a blaze of light, we 
can make no inference to the man. Sometimes out of reverence 
for his genius he is treated like a prophet whose inspiration is 
proved by his commonplace character in other moments. The 
more impossible an explanation, the greater will be the wonder. 

Some commentators, again, have displayed their affection by 
dwelling upon his proverbial “ gentleness,” till he seems to be a 
kind of milksop with no more of the devil in him than there was 
in the poet of The Christian Year. Others have been so im- 
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pressed by the vigour of his fine frenzies, and the “irregularities” 
of which our forefathers complained, that they describe him as 
always on the border of insanity. Such discords do not prove 
necessarily that the man was unknowable, but that to know him 
a critic must keep his head and be less anxious to exhibit his 
own enthusiasm and geniality than to form a tolerably sane 
judgment. The application of sound methods happily seems to 
be spreading, and may lead to more solid results. 

Some objections, indeed, if they could be sustained, would 
make the investigation impossible from the first. Shakespeare, 
we are reminded with undeniable truth, was a dramatist. We 
cannot assume that he is responsible for the opinions which he 
formulates. It is Orsino, not his creator, who holds that wives 
should be younger than their husbands, and Shakespeare may 
not have been thinking of Anne Hathaway. Some of us have 
personal reasons for hoping that when his characters express a 
dislike for the lean or for the unmusical, their words do not give 
his deliberate judgment. If this were a fatal difficulty it would 
follow that no competent dramatist reveals himself in his works. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, I suppose that dramatists are generally 
quite as knowable as other authors. We learn to know Ben 
Jonson from his plays, almost as well as we know his namesake 
the great Samuel. That surely is the rule. A dramatist lets us 
know, and cannot help letting us know, what is his general view 
of his fellow-creatures and of the world in which they live. It 
is his very function to do so, and though the indication may be 
indirect, it is not the less significant of the observer's own 
peculiarities. But, we are told, Shakespeare does not identify 
himself with any of his characters. He is not himself either 
Falstaff or Hamlet. This too applies to most dramatists, but it 
certainly suggests a difficulty. 

The most demonstrable, though it may not be the highest 
merit, of Shakespeare’s plays is, I suppose, the extraordinary 
variety of vivid and original types of character. The mind 
which could create a Hamlet and a Falstaff, and an Jago and a 
Mercutio and a Caliban, a Cleopatra and a Lady Macbeth and a 
Perdita, must undoubtedly have been capable of an astonishing 
variety of moods and sympathies. That certainly gives a pre- 
sumption that the creator must have been himself too complex 
to be easily described. The difficulty, again, is increased by the 
other most familiar commonplace about Shakespeare, the entire 
absence of deliberate didacticism. Profound critics, it is true, 
have discovered certain moral lessons and philosophical theories 
concealed in his plays. If so, they must also admit that he con- 
cealed them so cleverly that he has had to wait for a great 
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philosopher to perceive them. If he really meant to enforce 
them upon the vulgar his attempt must be regarded as a signal 
failure. Anyhow, we are without one clue which is given by the 
didactic writer. To read Dante is to know whom he hated and why 
he hated them, and what, in his opinion, would be their proper 
place hereafter. To Shakespeare good men and bad are alike 
parts of the order of Nature, to be understood and interpreted 
with perfect impartiality. He gives a diagnosis of the case, not a 
judgment sentencing them to heaven or hell. His characters 
prosper or suffer, not in proportion to their merits, but as good 
and bad fortune decides or as may be most dramatically effective. 
It does not, indeed, follow that Shakespeare was without moral 
sympathies or ideals. It would be as erroneous as to infer that 
a physician who describes a disease accurately is indifferent to 
the value of health. Shakespeare no doubt held that Iago was 
a hateful person, and meant him to excite the aversion of his 
hearers. Only he did not infer, as inferior writers are apt to do, 
that Iago ought to be misrepresented. The devil ought to be 
painted just as black as he is and not a shade blacker. A per- 
fectly impartial analysis of character is, surely, the true method 
of showing what is lovable in the virtuous and hateful in the 
vicious, and the man who gets angry with his own creatures, and 
denounces instead of explaining, is really perverting the true 
moral. When Cervantes makes us love Don Quixcte in spite of 
the crack in his intellect and the absurdity of his career, he is 
really setting forth in the most effective way the beauty of the 
chivalrous character. That, I take it, is the true artistic method. 
It simply displays the facts and leaves the reader to be attracted 
or repelled according to his power of appreciating moral beauty 
or deformity. But, undoubtedly, so far as this method is 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s work, it increases our difficulty. 
‘hese are the facts, he says: make what you can of them; I do 
not draw the moral for you, or even deny that many very 
different morals may commend themselves to different people. 
No great poet can be without some implicit morality, though the 
morality may be sometimes very bad. He is great because he 
has a rich emotional nature, and great powers of observation and 
insight. He must have his own views of what are the really 
valuable elements in life, of what constitutes true happiness, and 
what part the deepest instincts play in the general course of 
affairs. We have to translate his implicit convictions into an 
abstract theory in order to discover his moral system. To do 
that in the case of Shakespeare would no doubt be a specially 
difficult and delicate task. He refuses to give us any direct help 
towards divining his sympathies. Scott, in his most Shakespearian 
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moods, has something of the same impartiality. When he describes 
an interesting person, Louis XI. in Quentin Durward, or James I. 
in The Fortunes of Nigel, he shows a power of insight, of making 
wicked and weak men intelligible and human, which reminds us 
of Shakespeare’s methods. He hated Covenanters like a good 
Jacobite, and yet he can describe them kindly and sympatheti- 
cally. But then he has sympathies which he cannot conceal. 
His love of the manly, healthy type represented in the Dandie 
Dinmonts and their like reveals the man, and, without reading 
Lockhart, we can see that, unlike Shakespeare, he is clearly 
identifying himself with some of his characters. 

My inference then would be, not that Shakespeare cannot be 
known, but that a knowledge of Shakespeare must be attained 
through a less obvious process. His character, we must suppose, 
was highly complex, and we are without the direct and un- 
equivocal clues which enable us to feel ourselves personally 
acquainted with such men as Dante or Milton, to say nothing of 
Wordsworth or Byron. A distinction, however, must be made. 
There is such a thing as knowing a man thoroughly and yet 
being unable to put our knowledge into definite formule. I may 
know a man’s face and the sound of his voice well enough to 
swear to him among a thousand others, and yet I may be totally 
unable to describe him in such a way as to enable a detective to 
pick him out of a crowd. I can say that he is six feet high and 
has a red beard, but I cannot give the finer marks which 
distinguish tall red-bearded men from each other. Sol can often. 
define instinctively what my friend will say and do and think on 
a given occasion ; and yet be quite unable to give the reasons for 
my expectation. If I am not a trained psychologist, I shall not 
have the proper terms, or shall confuse different terms; and if I 
am a trained psychologist, I may too probably be misled by my 
own theories, and I shall certainly find that all the common 
phrases by which we describe character are too vague and shifting 
to reflect the vast variety of delicate shades of emotional tempera- 
ment which we can yet recognize in observation. Does not 
every critic of poetry claim such a knowledge—vivid and yet 
difficult to grasp and analyse? He professes to recognize 
Shakespeare’s style ; he can tell you confidently which plays are 
Shakespeare’s own, and which he produced in collaboration with 
others; he can point out the scene and even the particular speech 
at which Shakespeare dropped the pen and Fletcher took it up. 
Part of this knowledge is derived, it is true, from “ objective” 
signs. One scene has a larger percentage than others of verses 
with eleven syllables. That observation requires no critical in- 
sight. Yet I do not suppose that any critic would admit that he 
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was unable to discriminate qualities too delicate to be inferred 
from counting on the fingers. ‘The point of which I am speaking 
corresponds to the distinction made by Newman in the Grammar 
of Assent between the “TIllative Instinct” and such formal 
reasoning as can be put into syllogisms. He illustrates it by 
Falstaff’s “ babbling of green fields.” Some readers, he says, are 
certain that this was Shakespeare’s phrase, while others hold that 
they do not recognize the true Shakespearian ring. The certi- 
tude of either side is therefore not conclusive for the other. Yet 
the conviction implies that each reader has so vivid a conception 
of certain characteristics that the verdict “ this is” or “this is not 
Shakespearian” arises spontaneously at a particular phrase. 
“‘Shakespearian,” then, must have a definite though not defin- 
able meaning. Something in the term of thought, in the play ot 
humour, fits in or does not exactly fit in with our image, and we 
must therefore have such an image—whether like or unlike to 
the reality. 

Two difficulties, in fact, are often confounded: the difficulty of 
knowing and the difficulty of analyzing and formulating our 
knowledge. Language is too rough and equivocal an instrument 
to enable us to communicate to others the finer shades of 
difference which we can clearly recognize. Critics, I fancy, were 
it not for their characteristic modesty, might be induced by a 
skilful cross-examination to confess that their knowledge ot 
Shakespeare is much more precise and distinct than they venture 
to claim. If I had the skill required for the most difficult form of 
literary art, I should try to surmount their diffidence by a Socratic 
dialogue. I should not endeavour to reveal new truths to them, 
but endeavour, like Socrates, to deliver them of the truths with 
which their judgments are already pregnant. Much as critics ot 
the poetry differ, they show a tendency to converge; there are 
certain commonplaces and at least many negations in which they 
would agree. AsI do not profess to be an expert, I must limit 
myself to such generalities. What I would try to show is that 
what is accepted about the poetry really implies certain conclu- 
sions about the man. I must leave it to those who unite more 
thorough knowledge with poetical insight to fill up the rough 
outlines which such as I can attempt to indicate. 

One remark will be granted. A dramatist is no more able than 
anybody else to bestow upon his characters talents which he 
does not himself possess. If—as critics are agreed—Shakespeare’s 
creatures show humour, Shakespeare must have had a sense of 
humour himself. When Mercutio indulges in the wonderful 
tirade upon Queen Mab, or Jacques moralizes in the forest, we 
learn that their creator had certain powers of mind just as clearly 
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as if we were reading a report of one of the wit combats at the 
“Mermaid.” It is harder to define those qualities precisely than 
to say what is implied by Jonson’s talk at the “Mitre,” but the 
idiosyncrasy is at least as strongly impressed upon such character- 
istic mental displays. If we were to ask any critic whether such 
passages could be attributed to Marlowe or Ben Jonson, he 
would enquire whether we took him fora fool. If, indeed, we 
were considering a bit of scientific exposition, the inference to 
character would not exist. A mathematician, I suppose, could 
tell me that the demonstration of some astronomical theorem was 
in Newton’s manner, and the remark would not show whether 
Newton was amiable or spiteful, jealous or generous. But aman’s 
humour and fancy are functions of his character as well as of his 
reason. To appreciate them clearly is to know how he feels as 
well as how he argues; what are the aspects of life which 
especially impress him, and what morals are most congenial. I 
do not see how the critic can claim an instinctive perception of 
the Shakespearian mode of thought without a perception of some 
sides of his character. You distinguish Shakespeare's work from 
his rivals’ as confidently as any expert judging of handwriting. 
You admit, too, that you can give a very fair account of the 
characteristics of the other writers. Then surely you can tell me 
—or at least you know “implicitly ”--what is the quality in 
which they are defective and Shakespeare pre-eminent. 

Half my knowledge of a friend’s character is derived from his 
talk, and not the less if it is playful, ironical and dramatic. 
When we agree that Shakespeare’s mind was vivid and subtle, 
that he shows a unique power of blending the tragic and the 
comic, we already have some indications of character; and 
incidentally we catch revelations of more specific peculiarities. 
Part of my late reading was a charming book in which Mr. 
Justice Madden sets forth Shakespeare’s accurate knowledge of 
field sports. It seems to prove conclusively a proposition against 
which there can certainly be no presumption. We may be quite 
confident that he could thoroughly enjoy a day’s coursing on the 
Cotswold Hills, and we know by the most undeniable proof that 
his sense of humour was tickled by the oddities of his fellow- 
sportsmen, the Shallows and Slenders. It is at least equally clear 
that he had the keenest enjoyment of charms of the surrounding 
scenery. He could not have written Midsummer Night’s Dream 
or As You Like It if the poetry of the English greenwood had 
not entered into his soul. The single phrase about the daffodils 
—so often quoted for its magical power—is proof enough, if 
there were no other, of a nature exquisitely sensitive to the 
beauties of flowers and of springtime. It wants, again, no such 
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confirmation as Fuller’s familiar anecdote to convince us that 
Shakespeare could enjoy convivial meetings at taverns, that he 
could listen to, and probably join in, a catch by Sir Toby Belch, 
or make Lord Southampton laugh as heartily as Prince Hal 
laughed at the jests of Falstaff. Shakespeare, again, as this 
suggests, was certainly not a Puritan. That may be inferred by 
judicious critics from particular phrases or from the relations ot 
Puritans to players in general. But without such reasoning we 
may go further and say that the very conception of a Puritan 
Shakespeare involves a contradiction in terms. He represents, of 
course, in the fullest degree, the type which is just the antithesis 
of Puritanism; the large and tolerant acceptance of human 
nature which was intolerable to the rigid and strait-laced fanatics, 
whom, nevertheless, we may forgive in consideration of their 
stern morality. People, indeed, have argued, very fruitlessly I 
fancy, as to Shakespeare’s religious beliefs. Critics tell us, and I 
have no doubt truly, that it would be impossible to show con- 
clusively from his works whether he considered himself to be an 
Anglican or a Catholic. But a man’s religion is not to be defined 
by the formula which he accepts or inferred even from the 
church to which he belongs. That is chiefly a matter of accident 
and circumstance, not of character. We may, I think, be pretty 
certain that Shakespeare’s religion, whatever may have been its 
external form, included a profound sense of the mystery of the 
world and of the pettiness of the little lives that are rounded by 
a sleep; a conviction that we are such stuff as dreams are made 
of, and a constant sense, such asis impressed in the most powerful 
sonnets, that our best life is an infinitesimal moment in the vast 
“abysm” of eternity. Shakespeare, we know, read Montaigne; 
and if, like Montaigne, he accepted the creed in which he was 
brought up, he would have sympathized in Montaigne’s sceptical 
and humorous view of theological controversialists playing their 
fantastic tricks of logic before high Heaven. Undoubtedly, he 
despised a pedant, and the pedantry which displayed itself in the 
wranglings of Protestant and Papist divines would clearly not 
have escaped his contempt. Critics, again, have disputed as to 
Shakespeare’s politics; and the problem is complicated by the 
desire to show that his politics were as good as his poetry. Sound 
Liberals are unwilling to admit that he had aristocratic ten- 
dencies, because they hold that all aristocrats are wicked and 
narrow-minded. It is, of course, an anachronism to transplant 
our problems to those days, and we cannot say what Shakespeare 
would have thought of modern applications of the principles 
which he accepted. But I do not see how any man could have 
been more clearly what may be called an intellectual aristocrat. 
VOL. XXXVII. 16 
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His contempt for the mob may be good-humoured enough, but is 
surely unequivocal: from the portrait of Jack Cade promising, 
like a good Socialist, that the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops, to the first, second and third citizens who give a display 
of their inanity and instability in Coriolanus or Julius Cesar. 
Shakespeare may be speaking dramatically through Ulysses in 
Troilus and Cressida; but at least he must have fully appreciated 
the argument for order, and understood by order that the culti- 
vated and intelligent should rule and the common herd have as 
little direct voice in State affairs as Elizabeth and James could 
have desired. 

When we have got so far, we have already, as it seems to me, 
admitted certain attributes, which are as much personal as 
literary. If you admit that Shakespeare was a humorist, 
intensely sensitive to natural beauty, a scorner of the pedantry, 
whether of scholars or theologians, endowed with an amazingly 
wide and tolerant view of human nature, radically opposed to 
Puritanism or any kind of fanaticism, and capable of hearty 
sympathy with the popular instincts and yet with a strong per- 
suasion of the depth of popular folly, you hereby know at least 
some negative propositions about the man himself. You can 
say with confidence what are the characteristics which were 
thoroughly antipathetic to him, even though it may be difficult to 
describe accurately the characteristics which he positively 
embodied. 

Another point is, it would seem, too plain to need much 
emphasis. The author of Romeo and Juliet was, I suppose, 
capable of Romeo’s passion. We may “doubt that the sun is 
fire,” but can hardly doubt that Shakespeare could love. In this 
case, it seems to me, the power of intuition is identical with the 
emotional power. A man would surely bave been unable to find 
the most memorable utterance in literature of passions of which 
he was not himself abnormally susceptible. It may be right to 
describe a poet’s power as marvellous, but why should we hold 
it to be miraculous? I agree with Pope’s common-sense remark 
about Heloisa’s “ well-sung woes”; “he best can paint ’em who 
can feel em most.” Surely that is the obvious explanation, and I 
am unable to see why there should be any difficulty in receiving 
it. When the blind poet, Blacklock, described scenery which he 
had never seen, wise critics puzzled over the phenomenon. It 
was explained by the obvious remark that he was simply appro- 
priating the conventional phrases of other poets. But when 
a poet gives originality to the most commonplace of all themes, 
I infer that he has had the eyesight or felt the emotions required 
for the feat. We must, no doubt, be careful as to further differences. 
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lt I had- read the poems of Burns or Byron without any know- 
ledge of their lives, I should be justified, I think, in modestly 
inferring that they were men of strong passions. I could not * 
suppose that they were merely vamping up old material. No 
inference from conduct could be made more conclusive than the 
inference from the fire and force of their poetry. But it is, of 
course, doubtful what effect might be produced on their lives. 
Byron, brought up under judicious and firm management, might 
conceivably have become an affectionate husband and a respect- 
able nobleman. Some men have greater powers of self-command 
than others, or may be prevented by other qualities of character 
from obeying in practice the impulses which govern their imagin- 
ations. It has been said that Moore, who in early days shocked his 
contemporaries by immoral poetry, lived the most domestic and 
well-regulated of lives; whereas Rogers was the most respectable 
of poets and a striking contrast to Moore in conduct. The fact, 
if it be a fact, may warn us against hasty conclusions. A man 
may have very good reasons for keeping some of his feelings out 
of his books ; or may, out of mere levity, affect vices which he 
does not put in practice. We can be sure that he has certain 
propensities ; but, of course, we cannot tell how far circumstance 
and other propensities may not hold them in check. Much 
smaller men than Shakespeare are still very complex organisms. 
We may judge from this and that symptom that they react, as a 
chemist may say, in certain ways to a given stimulus; but to put 
all the indications together, to say which are the dominant 
instincts and how different impulses will modify each other in 
active life ; to decide whether a feeling which shapes the ideal 
world will have a corresponding force when it comes into con- 
tact with realities, is a delicate investigation. When an adequate 
biography is obtainable, the answer is virtually given. The 
facts of Shakespeare's life are as far as possible from adequate ; 
hut we may ask how far what is known can check or confirm 
inferences from the works. 

This brings us to the biographical problem. Minute students 
of Shakespeare have done one great service atleast. They have 
established approximately the order of his works. The plays, 
when placed in a chronological series, show probably the most 
remarkable intellectual development on record. There is, I 
suppose, no greater writer who shows so distinctly the growth 
and varying direction of his poetical faculty. We watch Shake- 
speare from the start; beginning as a cobbler and adapter ot 
other men’s works; making a fresh start as a follower of Marlowe, 
and then improving upon his model in the great historical dramas. 
We can compare the gaiety and the ridicule of affectations in the 
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early comedies with the more serious and penetrative portraits of 
life in the later works; or trace the development of his full powers 
on the great tragedies, and the mellower tone of the later 
romantic dramas. If some knowledge of Shakespeare is implied 
in a comparison between him and his contemporaries, there is 
still more significance in the comparison with himself. A century 
ago a critic put the Two Gentlemen of Verona at the end and the 
Winter's Tale at the beginning of his career. Such an inversion, 
we now perceive, would make the whole history of his mental 
development chaotic and contradictory. That Shakespeare, 
whom we know to have been a marvellously keen observer of life 
and character, and who lived, as literary historians so elaborately 
demonstrate, under the most stimulating intellectual and social 
conditions, must have had his reflections and learnt some lessons 
about human life is self-evident. To show how, for example, 
Richard II, in which he followed Marlowe, differed from the 
Henry IV., in which he has found his own characteristic breadth 
and strength, is to show what some of those lessons were, and 
therefore to throw light upon the man who learnt them so quickly. 
We see how certain veins of reflection become more prominent, 
how, for example, humour checks the bombastic tendency, and 
the broader and deeper view of life “ begets a temperance” which 
restrains the “ whirlwind” of ungovernable passions. The critic 
who can exhibit the growth of a man’s power implicitly exhibits 
also the character which is developed; and, in fact, I think that 
by taking such considerations into account a clearer perception 
of the man has been gradually worked out. The task, no doubt, 
would be easier if we could strengthen our case by some definite 
biographical data ; and the misfortune is that we are tempted to 
construct the required data by the help of Audacious conjectures. 
The natural failure of such enterprises has unduly discredited the 
value of mere modest inferences. 

The hope of unveiling the man has in particular led to the 
controversy over the sonnets. They are supposed to show that 
Shakespeare went through a spiritual crisis, which is indicated 
by the bitterness of some of the plays written at the time; and 
what would be applicable if we could safely identify the dark 
lady with Mistress Fitton and “ W. H.” with the Earl of Pembroke. 
I humbly accept Mr. Lee’s chief conclusions. He has insisted 
upon the fact that Shakespeare was falling in with a temporary 
fashion, or infected by a curious mania which led poets just at 
that period to pour out sonnets by the hundred. The inference 
that the sonnets necessarily imply some personal catastrophe is 
thus deprived of its force. If half the early Victorian poets had 
been writing “In Memoriams,” we might believe that Tennyson 
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had no special friendship for Arthur Hallam, and had merely made 
a pretext of a commonplace attachment. It is possible, or rather 
it is highly probable, that Shakespeare took some real bit ot 
personal history for a text, though many of the sonnets are simply 
variations upon established poetical themes. But we cannot say 
that his emotion must have been caused by some thrilling events 
when it is at least equally as likely that he merely took a trifling 
event as a pretext tor expressing his emotions. Shakespeare was 
certainly dramatist enough to discover a motive for poetry in a 
commonplace experience. The attempted identifications do little 
more than illustrate a common fallacy. The impossibility of 
proving a negative is confounded with the conclusive proof of 
the positive. “It is just possible,” betimes “it is certainly true.” 
The whole Pembroke-Fitton hypothesis rests (as Mr. Lee seems 
to show) upon the interpretation of the famous initials. The fact 
that a nobleman had an intrigue with a lady about the time when 
the sonnets, or some of them, may have been written, cannot 
prove that they refer to the intrigue. Shakespeare could hardly 
have managed to write at a period when some intrigue was not 
going on. If, then, “ W. H.” did not mean William Herbert, the 
peg on which the whole argument hangs is struck out. Now 
“Mr. W. H.” could not possibly suggest the Earl to any con- 
temporary, and, in fact, did not suggest him to any one for more 
than two centuries. That, Professor Brandes seems to think, 
strengthens the case, because the dedication would naturally be 
reticent. The argument recalls the old retort :— 


a 


My wound is great, because it is so small: 
Then it were greater were it none at all! 


If there had been no dedication, the proof apparently would have 
been conclusive, because the reticence would have been absolute. 
The true argument is surely simple. If there were otherwise very 
strong reasons for believing in the Pembroke theory, it might be 
conceivable that the initials were suggested by association, 
though it would still be odd that reticence pushed so far did not 
go a step further. In the absence of such reasons, the obscurity 
cannot of itself be any ground for conviction. People forget how 
frequent are much closer and yet purely accidental coinci- 
dences ; but when there is a chance of the glory of a discovery 
of such a bit of personal history, “trifles light as air” become 
demonstrative to enthusiastic worshippers. 

There is a more fundamental objection to the whole theory. 
Were it proved that the sonnets refer to the conjectured history, 
the fact would be interesting, but would hardly throw much light 
upon our problem. It is supposed to suggest a cause for Shake- 
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speare’s supposed pessimistic mood. To take a parallel case, we 
may find an explanation of Swift’s misanthropy in his long ordeal 
of disappointed ambition. There is no doubt whatever. that 
Swift’s writings expressa misanthropy as savage as that of Timon 
or Thersites; and on the other side, there is no doubt that his 
career was calculated to sour his nature. Putting the history ot 
the man and his works together, both become the more in- 
telligible. The fierce indignation shown by the author is 
explained and palliated by the life of the man. If Shakespeare 
had suddenly retired from the stage and taken to writing pam- 
phlets like the Drapier’s Letters or the Martin Marprelate tracts, we 
might admit the probability of some events which embittered his 
life. But then the conspicuous fact is that his life ran on as far 
as we can tell with perfect smoothness. Nobody can prove that 
he did not love Mistress Fitton; but it is quite clear that, if he 
did, it did not prevent him from making money, buying New 
Place, setting up as a gentleman and continuing a thoroughly 
prosperous career. The passion clearly did not dislocate his 
career. Even if the alleged fact be true, it had no permanent 
bearing on his life. On the other side, there is no proof of 
anything in the works to require explanation. Critics have indeed 
shown that at one period pessimistic sentiments (to speak roughly ) 
become more prominent than before or afterwards. But we must, 
in the first place, make the proper allowance for the dramatic 
condition. He may have continued the “ Thersites ” or “ Timon ” 
vein because it was popular or because it suited the acting of one 
of his “ fellows.” And in the next place the whole argument that 
a man must be gloomy because he writes of horrors or indulges 
in misanthropical tirades is questionable. Sometimes the opposite 
theory is more plausible. When we are young and our nerves 
strong we can bear excitement which becomes painful as our 
spirits fail; and in old age we like happy conclusions and soothing 
imagery, precisely because we are less cheerful. In any case, the 
works admittedly lose the pessimistic tone in the later years; and 
the presumption is that if Shakespeare suffered from any moral 
convulsion he was fortunate enough to be thoroughly cured. 
The conjectured story, if so, is required, if at all, by the sonnets 
alone. When we make proper allowance for the degree in which 
they were suggested by the contemporary fashion and were 
imitations of other poets or simple variations of commonplace 
themes, the necessity for believing in any romance at all vanishes. 
Thus there are not two histories, literary and personal, which 
explain each other, but two histories, both of which rest upon 
conjecture. Even if the conjecture be accepted in either case, the 
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one thing that is clear is that the results were transitory. I can 
therefore accept Mr. Lee’s opinion that the story may be put out 
of account altogether when we are trying to understand the man 
in his works. 

The more modest inference however remains. If we can infer 
from his poetry that Shakespeare could be in love, we can, surely 
infer with equal confidence, that he could feel the emotions which 
embody themselves in pessimism. He had, one cannot doubt, 
satisfied the familiar condition of acquaintance with the heavenly 
powers. He knew what it was to eat his bread with sorrow and 
pass his nights in weeping. No one, I suppose, ever read the 
famous catalogue of the evils which made him pine for restful 
death, or the reference to the degrading influences of his profes- 
sion, without feeling that a real man is speaking to us from his 
own experience. The poetical “ intuition ” as, I must again hold, 
does not supersede the necessity for assuming the intense sensi- 
bility of which it is surely a product. When Thackeray, in the 
little poem “ Vanitas Vanitatum,” almost repeats Shakespeare’s 
catalogue as a comment upon the saying of the “ Weary King 
Kcclesiast,” I know from his biography that he had gone through 
corresponding trials. I infer that Shakespeare had felt the 
emotions which he infused with unequalled intensity. When we 
recall the main facts of his career, the society in which he had 
lived, the events of which he had been a close spectator, and 
admit, to put it gently, that he was a man of more than average 
powers of mind and feeling, the @ priori probability that he had 
gone through trying experiences is pretty strong: and though 
we know more of the details we can hardly suppose that he got 
through life without abundant opportunities for putting Hamlet’s 
question as to the value of life. ‘his indeed suggests that the 
argument ought to be inverted. The life so far from explaining 
the genius makes it as some people have thought, a puzzle. “I 
cannot,” says Emerson, “ marry this fact” (the fact that Shake- 
speare was a jovial actor and manager) “ to his verse.” The best 
of the world’s poets led an “obscure and profane life, using his 
genius for the public amusement.” Obscure and profane are 
perhaps rather harsh epithets ; but they suggest the problem: Is 
there any real incompatibility between Shakespeare’s conduct 
and the theory of life implied by his writings? 

I leave a full answer to the accomplished critic whom I 
desiderate but do not try to anticipate. Yet, keeping to the 
region of tolerably safe commonplaces, I fancy that this supposed 
antithesis really admits of, or rather suggests, a natural mode of 
conciliation. Emerson laments, what we all admit, that Shake- 
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speare was not a preacher with a mission. He had no definite 
ethical system to inculcate ; and, moreover, so far as we can define 
his morality, it was not such as would satisfy the saint. If he 
clearly did not agree with John Knox, we may doubt whether he 
would have appreciated St. Francis. Martyrs and ascetics would 
have heen out of place in his world. The exalted idealist 
despises fact: he is impressive precisely because his doctrine is 
impracticable : the ideal may stimulate what is best in us, but it 
is too refined and exalted to be accepted by the mass. But 
Shakespeare does not idealize in the sense of neglecting the 
actual. He is intensely interested in the world as it is, moved 
by the great forces of love, hate, jealousy, ambition, pride and 
patriotism. He “idealizes” so far as he has a keener insight 
than anyone into the corresponding types of character, but he 
does not care, so far as we can see, for the religious enthusiast 
who retires to a hermitage or scornfully renounces the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The men in whom he takes an interest 
have forgotten that they ever renounced these powers; they are 
soldiers, courtiers, and statesmen, who give us the secret of the 
ideal Raleighs and Essexes and Burleighs of his own day. The 
virtues of purity or self-devotion are left chiefly to the women 
who are the more charming by contrast with the world of force 
and passion in which they move; though now and then, a 
Cleopatra or a Lady Macbeth shows that a woman can be inter- 
esting by joining in the rude struggle. This, of course, is to say 
that Shakespeare is able to interpret in the most vivid way the 
characteristics of a period of extraordinary intellectual and social 
convulsion. But his interpretation shows also individual peculiar- 
ities which distinguish him from others who experience a similar 
internal influence. There is, I think, one distinct moral doctrine 
even in Shakespeare and one which is a corollary from this 
position. Hamlet states it in explaining his regard for Horatio, 
the man 
‘*‘ Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please: Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
AsI do thee.” 


In a world so full of passion and violence, the essential con- 
dition of happiness is the power of keeping your head. They, ashe 
says in a remarkable sonnet, “ who moving others are themselves 
as stone,” are the right inheritors of “ Heaven’s graces.” The one 
character who, as commentators agree, represents a personal 
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enthusiasm is Henry V., and Henry V.’s special peculiarity is his 
superlative self-command. It is emphasized even at some cost of 
dramatic propriety. Critics at last have complained ot the 
soliloquy— 
‘**T know you all, and with a while uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness,” &e. 


in which the prince expresses a deliberate intention of throwing 
off his wild companions. He is talking to the audience, it is sug- 
gested, and should not have so clear a theory of motives, which 
he would scarcely avow to himself. I fancy indeed that many 
young gentlemen have indulged in similar excuses for the process 
of sowing their wild oats; and the main peculiarity of Henry V. 
is that he really means them and keeps to his resolution. Shake- 
speare obviously expects us to approve the exile of Falstaff, and 
rather scandalizes readers who have fallen in love with that dis- 
reputable person. A similar moral isimplied in others of the most 
characteristic plays. Shakespeare, for example, sympathizes most 
heartily and unmistakably with the pride of Coriolanus and the 
passionate energy of Mark Antony. They are admirable and 
attractive because they have such hot blood in their veins; but 
come to grief because the blood is not “commingled” with 
judgment. The really enviable thing he seems to say, would be 
to unite the two characteristics; to be full of energy which shall 
yet be always well in hand; to have unbounded strength of 
passion and yet never to be the slave of passion. 

If this be a characteristic impression it isan obvious suggestion 
that it is illustrated by Shakespeare’s life. The young lad from 
the country had the same temptations as Robert Greene and 
Christopher Marlowe. He did not escape them by any coldness 
of temperament or inability to appreciate the pleasures of the town. 
He may, as two or three stories suggest, have given way to 
weaknesses, which would account for some of the expressions of 
remorse in the sonnets. Anyhow, he had retained enough 
prudence and self-command to avoid the fate of a Pistol or a 
Falstaff. He became a highly respectable man as well as a world- 
poet. If he caught some stains from bad company, they were, as 
I may leave the critics to demonstrate, superficial. The apprecia- 
tion of pure and lofty qualities develops instead of declines as 
years goon. It surely cannot be said that an eye for the main 
chance is inconsistent with the poetical character. The con- 
ventional poet, of course, lives in dreamland, and is an incapable 
man of business. But then it is the speciality of Shakespeare, 
that if he could dream, he must have been most keenly 
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awake to a living world of men. Interest in and insight 
into our fellow-creatures is surely a good qualification for 
business. Voltaire was a superlative man of business. Goethe 
knew the value of a good social position. Pope was a 
keen and successful money-maker. Dickens showed a similar 
capacity. Such cases may show that men can _ reconcile 
literary genius with business aptitudes. In one respect they 
may fall short of the case. They do not imply the 
actual preference of “gain” to “glory” attributed to Shake- 
speare. The closer parallel is, of course, Scott. If Scott’s enjoy- 
ment of Abbotsford led to his ruin while Shakespeare’s more 
modest ambition was satisfied by New Place, the difference may 
have been that in the earlier period the arts of manufacturing 
paper credit were not so well understood. Still, Scott’s estimate 
of the really valuable element of life naturally suggests Shake- 
speare. He held that the man of action was superior to the man 
of letters. He wondered that the Duke of Wellington should 
condescend to an interest in the author of a few “ bits of novels.” 
He meant frankly to make money by providing harmless amuse- 
ment; but he did not fancy that the achievements of a novelist 
were comparable to the winning of battles or the making of 
laws. Shakespeare, we may guess, would have agreed. Like 
Scott, he held aloof from literary squabbles, whether from good- 
nature, or from worldly wisdom, or a sense of the pettiness of 
such calculations. He had his literary vanity, but it was to be 
satisfied by the poems and by the circulation of the sonnets in 
manuscript. The plays were in the first instance pot-boilers, He 
could not help putting his power into them when a situation laid 
hold of his imagination ; but the haste, the frequent flagging ot 
interest, the curious readiness with which he accepts and verifies 
a character or accepts an unsatisfactory catastrophe, tends to show 
a singular indifference. In the greatest plays the inspiration 
lasts throughout; but in most he does not take the trouble to 
keep up to the highest level. 

I need not ask whether the opinions attributed to Scott and 
Shakespeare are defensible. Some people, I know, consider that 
“devotion to art” is the cardinal virtue, and that it is better to 
turn out a good poem and starve than to write down to the public 
and pay your bills, That is an old controversy; but, at any rate, 
Shakespeare’s view is in character. He was never blind to the 
humorist’s point of view, and humour has its questionable 
ethical quality. It helps some people to see the charm of the 
“simple faith miscalled simplicity,” and Shakespeare’s cordial 
appreciation of a fool shows one side of an amiable disposi- 
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tion. But a saint can hardly be a humorist. It is his nature 
to take things seriously, and to believe (bold as it appears) 
in the power of sermons. The humorist sees with painful dis- 
tinctness the folly of the wise and the weakness of the hero and 
the general perversity of fortune. He may be capable of 
enthusiasm, or, at least, sympathy, with the enthusiastic ; but he 
feels that there is always a lurking irony in the general order of 
things. He is specially conscious of the vanity of his own ambi- 
tion, and aware that his highest success makes a very small ripple 
on the great ocean of existence. Shakespeare had the good 
(though not rare) fortune of living before his commentators. 
His head, therefore, was not turned, and he held, we may suppose, 
that to defeat the Armada was a more important bit of work 
than to amuse the audience at the Globe. He could feel, 
indeed, the irony with which fate treats the great men of 
action. Masterful ambitions lead to catastrophes, and in the 
political world, where order and subordination are the essentials, 
even the ideal hero who can be calm in the storm, and hold his 
own amidst the struggling elements, is not much the better 
for it personally. Henry V. is still but a man made to bear the 
blame of all mishap, and “subject to the breath of every fool.” 
He has nothing to show for it, “save ceremony,” and cannot sleep 
so soundly as the vacant-minded slave. So the Spanish minister 
is said to have told the king: “ Your Majesty is but a ceremony,” 
an essential part, indeed, of the framework of the State, but not 
superior in personal happiness to the ordinary human being. 

That, it seems to me, points to the most obvious solution of the 
supposed contrast between the man and the author. Nobody 
was more keenly alive to every vanity of enjoyment, or more 
capable of sympathizing with the passions and ambitions of all 
the amazingly vigorous life that was going on around him, He 
can be poet and lover and sportsman, a boon companion, and 
watch the great game that is played in the court or in the wars. 
He can act as they come every part in Jacques’ famous speech, 
always with an eye to the end of the strange, eventful history ; 
take everything as it comes, and yet ask, ‘“ What is it worth? ” 
Never forget, he seems to have replied, that life is very short, 
and man very small, and the pleasure of each stage in it only has 
drawbacks, and will disappear altogether as the powers decline. 
And by the time you are fifty it will be well to have a comfort- 
able little place of your own in the quiet country town endeared 
by youthful memories. 

If everything that I have said should be granted there would 
be great gaps in our knowledge of Shakespeare. We could only 
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fill them by the help of data no longer ascertainable. We do not 
know what scrapes he may have got into; only that he must 
liave got out of them: nor how much he cared for his wife and 
children, or how he behaved in business transactions, or whether 
he was too obsequious to his patrons. If such questions could be 
answered we might know a great deal more of him. Yet I think 
also that some very distinct personal qualities are sufficiently 
implied. Shakespeare’s life suggests a problem. We have, on 
the one hand, a man abnormally sensitive to all manner of 
emotions, and having an unrivalled power of sympathy with 
every passion of human nature. On the other hand, though 
exposed to all the temptations of a most exciting “ environment,” 
he accemplishes a prosperous and outwardly commonplace 
career. He could emerge from the grosser element, no doubt, 
because his powers of intellect and imagination raised him above 
the level of the sensualist whose tastes he sometimes condescended 
to gratify. But he could not be a Puritan, because their stern 
morality was radically opposed to the esthetic enjoyment to 
which he was most sensitive. He cared little for the wstheticism 
of a different and more sentimental type, which condemns as 
worldly the great passions and emotions which are the really 


moving forces of the world. He sympathizes far too heartily’ 


with human loves and hatreds and political ambitions. But then 
he cannot, like Marlowe or Chapman, sympathize unequivocally 
with the heroic when it becomes excessive and over-strained. 
The power of humour keeps him from the bombastic and the 
affected, and he sees the facts of life too clearly not to be aware 
of the vanity of human wishes; the disappointments of successful 
umbition and the emptiness of its supposed rewards. He is 
profoundly conscious of the pettiness of human life and of the 
irony of fate—of which, indeed, he had plenty of instances before 
him. This, I fancy, implies personal characteristics which 
fall in very well, so far as they can be grasped, with what we 
know of the life. Be a Romeo while you can; love is delightful 
when you are young; only think twice before you buy your dram 
of poison. As you grow older be a soldier, a hero, or a statesman, 
or, if you can be nothing better, be a playwright, so long as the 
inspiration comes with spontaneous and overpowering force. 
But always remember to keep your passions in check, and don’t 
forget that the prize, even if you win it, may turn to ashes in 
your mouth. Fate is always playing ugly tricks, punishing the 
reckless, and exposing illusions. The struggle is fascinating 
while it lasts because it rouses the energies; but when the 
energies decay the position which it has won loses its charm. 
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Literary glory, though one may talk about it in sonnets, is a 
trifle. Your rivals are many of them very good fellows, and 
make excellent society; it is both pleasant and prudent to be on 
good terms with them, and nothing is so contemptible as the 
rivalry of authors. But, after all, success only means a position 
among jealous dependents of great men, who themselves are very 
apt to get into the Tower and even to the scaffold. When 
youthful passions have grown feeble, and the delight of being 
applauded by the mob has rather palled upon one, the best thing 
will be to break his magical wand and sit down with, we will 
hope, “ good Mistress Hall” for a satisfactory Miranda, at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. Though we can no longer write ballads to our 
mistress’ eyebrow, we can heartily appreciate gentle, pure and 
obedient womanhood, and may hope that some specimens may 
be found, while we still enjoy a chat and a convivial meeting 
with an old theatrical friend. This view of life suggests, | 
think, a very real person, and does not go beyond what is 
substantially admitted by literary critics. 
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LIFE IN THE ANTARCTIC. 


LIFE in the Arctic will always be distinguished by a great 
monotony which, however, gradually grows less marked as the 
effects of it at last provide scope for interesting study. 

But in the Antarctic Circle the monotony and solitude is still 
more predominant thanin the Arctic. The lack of large mammals, 
as, for instance, the Polar bear, the Polar fox, walrus, musk 
oxen, and, of course, the lack of population, like the Esquimaux 
and Samoyed, makes life on the land near the South Pole ex- 
tremely solitary. Both within the Arctic and Antarctic regions 
the members of an expedition will have to face the strong strain 
of monotony, an enemy in fact superior to and much more dan- 
gerous than ice or gales. It is therefore necessary, in my opinion, 
for a successful expedition to contain members with easy minds 
and good tempers, who, before they enter upon the adventure, 
have shown themselves able to realize that their minds are to 
face the depressing influence of Arctic night. So much the heavier 
weighs the monotony on the mind ot the traveller as the food will 
necessarily be inferior to that of civilization. Thus the qualities 
of the Arctic and Antarctic explorer will be tried under the most 
unfavourable conditions. Successful or unsuccessful work within 
the Polar regions will therefore greatly depend upon whether the 
members of the expedition, under the most unfavourable physical 
conditions, will still maintain the full mental capacity for difficult 
work. This is, I believe, the principal factor to be taken into 
account in both Arctic and Antarctic exploration work. But 
the strain and difficulties in the South are conspicuously much 
greater than in the North. The difficulties must need be greater 
because the monotony is greater, and the food supply less, through 
the scarcity of life. 

Whilst still on board the Southern Cross we lived much the 
life so often described by Arctic travellers, but our existence after 
being landed on the large last explored continent on the globe 
was essentially different from any experiences which up to the 
close of the century had been related to the civilized world. 

Ten men we were, 2,500 miles south of Australasia, without 
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any means whatever by which to get back to civilization. In 
winter time immense ice-fields stretched between our abode and 
the open sea to the south of Australia. There were distances 
only to be crossed by human thought. lar down there to the 
south we ten had for one year our home, not knowing what 
natural forces we should have to fight, or whether the climatic 
conditions would be too strong for human endurance and energy. 
From day to day the severity of the Antarctic forces increased. 
Our greatest comfort was in a wooden hut with one room 15 ft. 
by 15 ft., where we had ten wooden beds and a wooden table, also 
a large camp oven on four wheels. In winter time this hut was 
snowed down. The entrance was then covered with ten feet of 
snow and our only approach was through a tunnel in the drift. 

The tempests arose to over 100 miles an hour—-gales in which 
it was not only difficult to move, but in which it was difficult to 
exist. 

Well I remember the first gale which struck our pioneer camp. 
Had it not been for the metal stays by which we had anchored 
our hut to the ground we should undoubtedly have been lifted 
bodily into the air. The squalls plunged down from the moun- 
tain above us, whilst showers of stones continually drummed on 
the roof. The metal stays sang lustily from the strain brought 
to bear upon them. On the roof the anemometer rushed round 
until it finally broke. It was a rush and rage overhead. It was 
the forces within the Antarctic Circle which had been let loose 
upon us. The hut shivered, and involuntarily the members took 
hold of the sides of their bunks, while from time to time jocular 
remarks were passed from one member to the other —“ How 
would we fare in an aerial journey?” ‘ Would the metal stays 
act as guide ropes during an aerial journey, and would the 
rapidly revolving anemometer serve as a propeller?” And then 
the most remarkable thing happened. Suddenly as it came, the 
rushing and raging overhead would stop, the gale ceased for five 
or six seconds, the stillness of the Antarctic night would prevail, 
and the breath of the wondering members could distinctly be 
heard keeping time with the tick, tick, tick of the barograph 
registering the interesting curves of the barometric pressure. 
These gales, furious as they were, broke the monotony, although 
their frequency spoilt some of their entertaining influences. 

Such were generally the conditions inside the main camp 
during the gales. Outside it was otherwise. When overtaken 
by these anti-cyclones on the ice or on the glaciers, it was 
necessary to camp as quickly as possible, and gradually we got 
accustomed to watch the mountain peaks, where whirls of snow 
generally warned us before the gale struck us. The thermometer 
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also warned us, even more perhaps than the barometer, of the 
approaching gales. A rapid rise in the temperature generally 
took place at the approach of a gale, and we got time to pitch 
the silk tent and crawl into our fur bags before the whirl of snow 
caught us. But on one occasion, when the Finns and myself 
were travelling into Robertson Bay with our sledges and our 
teams of dogs, the gale caught us. ‘The temperature was low, 
reaching — 52, or 84 degrees of frost, and the difficulties and suffer- 
ing to men and dogs under such conditions may even be guessed 
by those who read these lines in a heated room. The wind 
blew so strong that we could not stand up. We crawled on all- 
fours, slowly unloading the provision and sleeping bags from our 
sledges with our frozen fingers. . 

The sleeping bags, weighed down by the weight of the pro- 
visions, were frozen hard, stiff and flat. We had gradually to 
force our way into the bags feet first, and the temperature of the 
latter did not much differ from that of the frozen bags. . 

The silk tents proved most useful. They were made of the 
best thick silk doubled. They had also a bottom of the same 
material and formed one whole, which the wind could not get 
hold of. With great difficulty we pitched this tent, crawled into 
our bags, while the drift snow quickly blotted out that dark 
little mark which we, with our travelling gear, had formed on the 
vast white field. Tent, sledges, dogs, all of us had vanished, 
and it was difficult for us to maintain space enough inside for 
breathing purposes. Alternately we had to stand on all-fours 
while the snow formed around us. By taking our turn night and 
day for three long nights and days we managed to exist. 

In the stone hut which we built on Duke of York Island we 
were comparatively comfortable, especially after we were snowed 
down, but very seldom we had the temperature above freezing, 
and the smoke from our blubber fires made our eyes smart. 

That hut was about seven feet in diameter, circular, with a fire- 
place projecting towards the east against the perpendicular wall 
of the mountain. It was favourably situated with regard to 
predominant gales, which always reached their maximum velocity 
from the east, or a little to the south of it. 

Besides the stone hut, the Lapps also constructed a very useful 
provision depdét in the vicinity of the hut, inside a large snow 
drift. The entrance was some three feet in diameter, and con- 
sisted of a long winding tunnel some thirty feet in length. It 
gradually widened out into a spacious hall, where we stored 
provisions. This place had the great advantage of not being 
draughty, and the winding passages prevented the drift snow from 
‘ penetrating into the interior of the construction. 
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These two Lapps were most useful during the expedition. Being 
born in north at about the same latitude as we were south, they 
were accustomed to the dark Arctic winter, and the depressing 
effects of it seemed to tell less upon them than upon any one of 
us. ‘They were experienced climbers, and were most useful when 
crossing the glaciers. Well I remember how Savio worked and 
risked his life at a time when the lives of all five of us depended 
on a successful ascent some 5,000 feet up from the sea, where 
the ice had broken under our sledges and cut us off from any 
retreat or advance on the coast. The only chance was the ascent 
of a mountain range by an almost perpendicular ice swell, which 
descended and formed the only possible place for an ascent. 

Roped together, we worked our way upwards, Savio first with 
a small ice axe. We were standing almost perpendicularly over 
one another, each one following the other one’s step, with his head 
at the feet of the one who went before him. Like a cat, Savio 
sought the best places, and at one time when further progress 
seemed impossible, he quickly undid the rope from round his 
waist, and, by a tremendous rush, succeeded in reaching a pro- 
jecting rock, mainly through the speed with which he dashed 
across the steep slopes. Quicker than thought he had done this, 
and it was the only way by which further progress was made 
possible. We slung him the rope, and again we slowly ascended. 
Not less did Savio want his nerve and skill when he was precipi- 
tated sixty feet downwards into a crevasse in a glacier. He had 
to spend hours there. He went in head first and was jammed by 
his shoulders, head downwards. Through careful management 
he turned himself as towards his right, the crevasses descended 

still further, and a little mistake or a little slip on the small ledge 
by which he supported himself, would have sent him into 
eternity. With a strong pen-knife he saved himself on that 
occasion. Gradually and slowly he cut small steps for his 
toes on the smooth shiny wall of the glacier. While he placed 
his toes in these small steps, he pressed his back against the other 
wall, and in the fashion a sweep ascends a chimney, he worked 
his way to the top. 

Far from being upset by that accident, which so nearly ended 
his life on the glacier, both he and the Lapp Must risked their 
lives to save one of the sledge dogs. The dog had fallen into an 
ice crevasse. We heard him bark and searched long before the 
two Lapps discovered the crack in which he had fallen. A pro- 
jecting ice corner hid the dog from their eyes. Must risked being 
lowered by his belt, knotted on to that of Savio’s, into the yawning 
crevasse, from which he was hauled to the surface by his eom- 
panion with the dog under his arm. 
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. The risks, however, are almost necessary to the human mind 
in those regions. The least variation from the ordinary routine 
of life at once acts as an entertainment. 

- The seal and penguins helped greatly to break the monotony, 
while they afforded a necessary addition to our food supply. In 
spring, when the penguin colony returns to the peninsula, it is 
most interesting to study their habits. In myriads they arrived at 
the peninsula before the ice broke up and settled in pairs at 
their old nesting places. During the time of love-making the 
male bird stood erect in his nest with outstretched beak, and 
while he occasionally moved his flippers slowly backwards and 
forwards he made a hoarse croaking sound. 

The female listened attentively to this Antarctic love-song. 
The pair were greatly attached to each other, and watched care- 
fully the interests of their little nest, which was made principally 
of pebbles. I thought in the beginning that the birds brought 
the pebbles from the sea shore, but I found that they got their 
pebble supply during the gales, when showers of them descended 
from the mountain sides. The penguins generally had a busy 
time after these gales collecting pebbles for their nests. I could 
not but think of the old proverb, “It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” 

In the spring, when we were still waiting for the return of 
the Southern Cross, time fell heavy on hand, and the members 
could be seen walking far off alone. Seclusion seemed almost 
necessary at times, and I found it answered well to cover in the 
‘bunks at Camp Ridley. These bunks could hold their own in 
regard to comfort with our modern coffin, and, like this, it was 
private. 

- To do serious work in that small space at the wooden table, 
while nine hungry minds starved by the monotony of this Ant- 
arctic night glared at you through eyes at once vacant and yet 
intense, seemed impossible. 

A great deal of work was done by the members during sleep- 
less nights. Chess, cards, and minor quarrels were useful de- 
viations, and often I purposely blew the fire when a minor 
quarrel was about to die out. A sharp discussion that required 
concentration of mind worked as a useful diversion. 

Apart from the great use that the sledge dogs were to us for 
pulling purposes, they made wonderful companions in the solitude 
of the Far South. Already early in the expedition I had presented 
to each of the members a dog, and a great affection arose 
between the masters and their dumb companions. Members often 
retired to some quiet corner, petting their favourite dog; the 
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lives, the struggles and the sufferings of the dogs helped to take 
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the members out of themselves, and thus assisted materially the 
common welfare of our small community. In the cold time the 
dogs killed each other. Suddenly the whole pack of seventy 
seemed to agree upon killing one of their number. For days 
they watched for an opportunity, and the unfortunate and doomed 
dog seemed at once to realize that sentence of death had been 
passed. He sought refuge with us and would never go far away 
from the camp, until one day for a moment he might forget 
himself. The dogs would then rush upon him and tear him into 
pieces. 

It is clear that small troubles in these regions took immense 
proportions. Little grievances appeared of vital importance, and 
great self-criticism was necessary to maintain peace. It is certain 
also that in regions like the Antarctic the work of scientific men 
becomes the nucleus of their existence. Guarded over jealously 
against intrusion from scientific brethren, whose power of 
observation had grown so keen that the limits of one particular 
branch of science would not hold it, an honourable rivalry quickly 
arose, each member trying to make his department as con- 
spicuous and perfect as possible. 

I remember well when the first penguin appeared in the 
spring. I told the doctor that we should have our first feed of 
eggs the next morning. We all felt the need of fresh food, 
especially of albuminoids, but the doctor implored me not to let 
anybody get eggs to eat them. It would disturb his study of us. 
We were just then sorely in need of eggs and fresh food, and 
our digestive organs formed a very interesting study for the 
doctor. However, we had eggs the next morning, and I may 
say that even the doctor himself was glad to indulge in this wel- 
come addition to our food supply. 

When we first caught fish enough, not only to fill our collec- 
tion but also to supply food, I decided to make an attempt to eat 
them, and we carefully drew lots as to who should eat the first 
fish for the good of the others. The fish might have been 
poisonous, and prudence told us to be careful. The fish were 
fried, with the result that when they appeared at table, the 
fresh scent of them made us all take the risk and we started at 
once, and I am happy to say that we were often enabled to 
repeat the experiment. _ 

Towards the time when the Southern Cross was expected back 
and open water became frequent, kayak expeditions were under- 
taken. On one of these I myself had a very narrow escape, not 
at sea, but on shore. The Lapp Savio and I had put our kayaks 
on a small slope on the mountain side. We had just had some- 
thing to eat, and I had crawled into my kayak for a rest, 
17° 
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when a tremendous roar overhead announced the coming of an 
avalanche. Savio, who at once realized what was happening, had 
first the idea to run up and shove my kayak, with me in it, 
to sea, but he was too late. Before he reached me, stones 
and snow had descended, and when I myself, aroused by 
the noise, managed to extricate myself from the kayak, I 
was in a fog of snow. A large piece of rock had fallen just 
at the back of my kayak. Had I been two feet further up the 
slope I should unquestionably have been smashed to atoms. It 
was one of those many lessons which we got on the beaches of 
Victoria Land. Momentarily these slopes saved us when the ice 
broke up and we had to take refuge on them, but we constantly 
risked the downrush of rock and snow from above, while the 
neighbourhood of glaciers caused great danger. The birth of 
an iceberg will start a tidal wave when it plunges into the sea, 
and you are apt to be completely swamped if the beach or slope 
you are onislow. This happened to Captain Jensen and myself, 
and we were very nearly lost. It wasat the foot of Mount Terror, 
where we had landed, sending the boat away fur a camera, A 
tremendous roar started overhead, and first we thought that the 
rock over us wascoming down. Soon, however, we realized that 
the glacier above us was giving birth to an iceberg. Quick as 
thought the event followed. A huge body of ice plunged into 
the Antarctic Ocean. All was hidden in a cloud of water and 
snow, and when it cleared Captain Jensen and myself realized 
what immediately happened. A tidal wave, if I may so term it, 
because of its similarity to such, arose from this plunge of ice, 
and moved towards us where we were standing, on a small beach 
not more than four feet at its highest point. It seemed to grow 
as it came near us, and I called to Jensen to struggle for life. The 
wave struck me first. Ice and water pressed me towards the 
rocks, which I clutched until I felt the blood rush from under 
my nails. The wave passed over us, and when it receded Captain 
Jensen was still at my side. 

Several waves followed, but not as large as the first, which had 
wetted the rock twenty feet above our heads. Had it not been 
for a projecting piece of ice which broke the force of the wave 
just at the very point where it moved towards us, we should 
undoubtedly have been smashed against the rocks. 

These notes may interest those who have not penetrated into 
the Antarctic circle, though whether they will inspire a desire to 
follow in our footsteps is, perhaps, an open question. 


C. E. BoRcHGREVINK. 
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Washington, Murch 13th, 1901. 

On the 4th of this month I sat on the great platform erected in 
front of the Capitol and heard Mr. McKinley for the second time 
deliver his inaugural message as President of the United States. 
Around him and on the same platform on which I sat was a dis- 
tinguished assemblage, the newly-inaugurated Vice-President, 
the members of the Supreme Court, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
Senate and the House, the Governors of States, and other men 
prominent in official and civil life. In front of the President were 
thronged some 15,000 of “the common people,” of whom only a 
few hundred could hear the President; the rest had to be content 
with seeing his lips move. The inauguration of a President is 
always made a great occasion. Generally the weather is bad. It 
was so this year. While the President ‘was speaking the rain 
came down in torrents, yet for half an hour Mr. McKinley stood 
bareheaded, pouring out the words which only a handful could 
hear, while etiquette made it obligatory for the invited guests to 
remain, ’at the risk of pneumonia, until the newly-inducted 
President had pronounced the Benediction. It is a barbarous and 
senseless custom this of requiring a new President to deliver an 
open-air address. No man’s voice can compete with the printing 
press. For one person who hears him a thousand read him. 

Mr. McKinley’s address to the country was a song of triumph, 
a pean of victory. It was not unduly bombastic or vainglorious, 
yet it sounded the rejoicing which Mr. McKinley undoubtedly 
felt as for the second time he confronted the people as a President 
about to enter upon the administration of his office. Nor is it 
surprising that he should have struck this note. Mr. McKinley 
is the first President for twenty-eight years to be his own suc- 
cessor. Since the days of Grant, no man has enjoyed two con- 
secutive terms; with the exception of Cleveland no President 
has been elected for the second time, and Mr. Cleveland had to 
taste the bitterness of defeat before he could for the second time 
enjoy the fruits of victory. Mr. McKinley has defied the tradi- 
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tions of more than a quarter of a century. Small wonder if he 
believes himself to be the special child of destiny. 

The keynote of the address was Jo Triumphe, and looking © 
back over the past four years there is reason for it. He came 
into office with the country plunged into the depths of despair, 
with its credit and its finances disorganized, with its business 
dislocated, with a foreign war threatening to cause still further 
disarrangement. Out of the war came victory, and victory 
brought with it an accession of territory; it made the United 
States a world Power, it gave it colonies, it caused it to become 
one of the great family of nations. The victory of peace has 
been no less impressive than that of war. The finances of the 
United States are no longer the football of designing politicians. 
The United States to-day stands firmly embedded on a gold 
foundation. There is no more danger of obligations being 
repudiated, of a dishonest or fanatical Administration paying 
obligations morally contracted in gold—in silver. The credit of 
no nation is higher than that of the United States. Its people 
are rich and growing richer. No man need be idle who would 
work. Compare this with four years ago. Compare this with 
the fear and distrust and the cry of hunger. Little wonder, then, 
that Mr. McKinley unctuously thanks God for having been made 
His chosen instrument to lead His people out of the wilderness 
into a land flowing with milk and honey, even if the milk is 
diluted so as to add to the profit of the milk trust, and honey has 
to pay an ad valorem duty of 100 per cent. to protect the free and 
enlightened American bee against the downtrodden and pauper 
bee of Europe. 

Mr. McKinley is a remarkable man. Not a great man, because 
greatness implies the possession of moral and intellectual qualities 
to which he is a stranger, but a man who has an extraordinary 
ability in being able to manipulate men for his own purpose, in 
accomplishing what he desires, in disarming opposition, in so 
nicely balancing principle with expediency, decorating expediency 
with the lofty sentiments of principle, and making principle, 
apparently, shudder at expediency, that it is often difficult to 
follow his motives or to pierce the politician when he utters one 
of his pious platitudes. He is not the type of man I admire; 
personally, I prefer the man who is less politic and more pro- 
nounced, who is less afraid of consequences and more determined 
to follow out his own line of policy without regard as to its 
transient popularity, but Iam not blinded to some of his extra- 
ordinary qualities:| Mr. McKinley has achieved that remarkable 
thing in a leader of a Party—of having disarmed opposition. By 
suavity, by tact, by subtle flattery, by a knowledge of men’s 
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weaknesses and by the free use of patronage he has won the 
friendship, in some cases even the affection, of the Opposition 
Party in Congress. There is to-day no Opposition worthy of the 
name in either House or Senate. This happy state of affairs 
(happy for Mr. McKinley and his Republican friends) is due partly 
to the hopeless division in which the Democratic party finds itself 
at the present time, partly to the imbecility and cowardice of the 
men who might be the leaders of their Party in Congress, partly 
to the friendly feeling which Mr. McKinley, with great skill, has 
cultivated. His natural instincts are kind and generous. He is 
a man who, if he were omnipotent, would banish all suffering and 
all tears from this world. He likes to see everyone around him 
happy and smiling. In his dealings with public men this charm- 
ing amiability always comes to the surface. ‘ What is the use 
(one may imagine him saying to himself) of telling a man to go to 
the devil when it is so much more pleasant to compliment him on 
the powerful speech he made yesterday.” There is no man more 
vain than the average politican; there is no man who can be more 
easily bought with a mess of Executive pottage ; there is no man 
more susceptible to flattery. Members of the Senate and House 
like to think that the President turns to them for advice and 
counsel ; that if they do not exactly control his actions they at least 
influence them. The men in Congress are not all fools, although 
I admit many of them are sadly deficient in intelligence, and one 
would think that they would see through this little game. 
Apparently they do not. The President has played it with such 
consummate ability that they really believe in him. 

Democrats as well as Republicans are under the spell. Never 
before, I think it may be said without exaggeration, have the 
relations between President and Congress been so cordial and so 
close as they are at the present time. Since I have had an inti- 
mate knowledge of American politics 1 have never known the 
time when the President was not at some time during his term 
“at outs” with some of the leading men of his own Party, and ot 
course the members of the Opposition maintained an armed 
neutrality ready to descend on him in force at the first opportunity. 
To-day there may be dissatisfied Republicans, but, if so, one never 
hears of them. Democrats go to the White House and are made 
welcome there; in some cases Democratic Members of Congress 
have received almost as much patronage as Republicans. It is 
very nearly the political millenium. 

It is a happy family now living in Washington, with never a 
cross word to disturb the serenity of the cheerful fireside. What 
the President wants he gets. Congress has abrogated its functions 
to the President. Witness, for instance, the amazing surrender 
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on the Philippines and Cuba. It is doubtful if the Democrats 
have any policy at the present time, so hopelessly disorganized 
and leaderless are they, but if they have a policy it is of opposi- 
tion to the form of Imperialism which makes the President the 
real autocrat of the Philippines. “I think,” said the President 
in substance, “the wisest thing Congress can do is to let me ‘run’ 
the Philippines in my own way until next December, when 
Congress will meet in regular session, when it can devise a form 
of government. In the meantime I will be boss. Give me the 
authority to create a form of civil government, to appoint or 
remove ; to do whatever seems to me best; to govern this con- 
quered province as I may see fit.” There was just the faintest 
murmer of discontent, but it was so faint that it was scarcely 
heard. It was a magnificent opportunity for the Democrats to 
make Party capital; a man worthy of the name of leader would 
have seized the opportunity, and, with ordinary skill, he could 
have driven the Republicans with discomfiture from the field. 
The Parliamentary situation (which would involve too technical 
an explanation to interest the English reader) was in favour of 
the Democrats, and, although in the minority in Congress, they 
had the Republicans absolutely at their mercy, and could have 
compelled them to retreat and entirely change their plan of 
campaign. Yet the Democrats did nothing. They permitted the 
Republicans to have their own way. ‘They threw away the 
greatest opportunity a Party in opposition has ever had. 

Is it to be wondered at that when Mr. McKinley delivered his 
inaugural address and glanced around at the Republicans anxious 
to do his bidding, and the Democrats only too anxious not to 
thwart him, he should have looked at life through benevolent 
optimism, and told anew what had been wrought for the glory 
of the Republic under his guidance? Little wonder, as he remem- 
bered how Congress had surrendered its prerogatives, that he had 
the boldness to openly avow his sentiments as an annexationist 
and declare that the position now taken could not be retraced. 
The great Constitutional question, whether the United States can 
hold the Philippines as a colony, is still pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. On the platform, almost within touch 
of the President’s hand, sat the full Bench of that Court. Perhaps 
there was more than ordinary significance in the President’s 
words when he said :— 

*“ We will be consoled, too, with the fact that opposition has 
confronted every onward movement of the Republic from its 
opening hour until now, but without success. ‘lhe Republic has 
marched on and on, and its every step has exalted freedom and 
humanity. We are undergoing the same ordeal as did our 
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predecessors nearly a century ago. We are following the course 
they blazed. They triumphed. Will their successors falter and 
plead inorganic impotency in the nation? Surely after one 
hundred and twenty-five years of achievement for mankind we 
will not now surrender our equality with other Powers on matters 
fundamental and essential to nationality. With no such purpose 
was the nation created. In no such purpose has it developed its 
-full and independent sovereignty. We adhere to the principle of 
equality among ourselves, and by no act of ours will we assign to 
ourselves a subordinate rank in the family of nations.” 

These are bold words. Not less positive was his voicing of 
a determination not to relinquish the control of the Philippines : 
“ By far the greater part of the inhabitants recognize American 
sovereignty, and welcome it as a guarantee of order and a security 
for life, property, liberty, freedom of conscience, and the pursuit 
of happiness. To them full protection will be given. We will 
not leave the destiny of the loyal millions in the islands to the 
disloyal thousands who are in rebellion against the United 
States.” 


The nebulous relations with Cuba which Congress entered into 
with such a light spirit on the eve of war with Spain are assum- 
ing concrete shape, and in the way most people expected. The 
United States is to retire from the island—when it sees fit, and it 
will not see fit so to do until Cuba has, by means of a treaty, 
admitted the suzerainty of the United States. Congress declared 
in 1898 that “ Cuba ought to be free and independent,” and in 
the same breath affirmed that “the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or control over said island, except for the pacification thereof, 
and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, to leave 
the government and control of the island to its people.” The 
measure of freedom and independence vouchsafed to the Cubans 
is, it must be admitted, somewhat limited. The power to enter 
into treaty obligations and to contract public debts can only be 
exercised with the sanction of the United States, and the United 
States furthermore reserves to itself the right to intervene “for 
the preservation of Cuban independence and the maintenance of 
a Government adequate for the protection of life, property 
and individual liberty.” In other words, the United States 
may step in at any time when it thinks proper. If there is 
a street brawl in the city of Havana, the Government of the 
United States may intervene for the protection of life; and how 
long that intervention is to last is for the United States and not 
for Cuba to say. 
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At the time of writing it is not known whether Cuba will make 
the treaty which this Government imposes as one of the conditions 
upon which the withdrawal of American troops is predicated. 
Probably Cuba will, as it is her only chance of saving the 
nominal shred of independence, but the opinion prevails in 
Washington that the days of the Cuban Republic will not be 
long. The phraseology of the demand made by Congress upon 
Cuba is pointed out by annexationists as skilful in the extreme, 
and as putting such power in the hands of this Government that 
it will be impossible for Cuba to escape from her destiny, and that 
is annexation to the United States. ‘ The first President of the 
Cuban Republic will also be the last,” is an expression frequently 
on the lips of some of the most influential men in Congress. 
Congress having deliberately provided the means whereby the 
United States may before long deprive the Cubans of the sham 
independence which is supposed to have been guaranteed them, 
it is interesting to refer to the last article of the lamented ex- 
President Harrison in the North American Review of this month. 
The writer champions the cause of the Boers, employing the 
same version of the causes which led to the war which is 
generally employed by Boer sympathizers in this country. 
To strengthen his case he contrasts his country’s war with 
Spain and England’s war in the Transvaal. The war with 
Spain was waged to liberate an oppressed people, Great 
Britain’s is to.subjugate a free people. “To say that we must 
stand by Great Britain in the wrong because she stood by us in 
the right, is not reasoning—it is the camaraderie of brigands.” 
Then follows this reflection: “Should we present a claim 
of ‘suzerainty ’ or ‘ paramountcy’ over Cuba a similitude to the 
South African situation might be found.” Mr. Harrison, it will 
be recalled, was elected President by the Republicans. His 
successor in the White House and his Party in Congress have 
presented a claim of “ paramountcy” over Cuba after having 
declared that the war waged against Spain “ was to liberate an 
oppressed people.” Much more to the point than any special 
pleading is the manly attitude assumed by some of the indepen- 
dent newspapers. ‘The Chicago Times Herald, for instance, 
says: “But yesterday the word of this Republic might, like 
that of Ceesar’s, have stood against the world. To-day who so 
weak or simple in all the courts of nations as to do it reverence ?” 
It refers to the impassioned eloquence of Congress prior to the 
adoption of the Cuban resolutions in 1898, and continues :— 
“How the Senators hoped-and prayed that the starved and 
scourged people of Cuba would not be betrayed with the promise 
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of freedom, only to the taught to look with suspicion and hatred 
upon the Stars and Stripes as they had looked on the hated yellow 
flag of Spain. The air of both Houses of Congress was surcharged 
with electric eloquence that contrasted American honour with 
Spanish perfidy.” 

After quoting the declarations of various Senators that the 
United States had no intention of profiting by the war with Spain, 
and referring to the speech of Senator Teller just before the 
adoption of the “self-denying ordinance,” it closes its scathing 
denunciation of American hypocrisy in these words :— 

“Yet Senator Teller last Tuesday voted to rivet American 
suzerainty on Cuba in the place of Spanish shackles. 

“ By that vote he and his associates have stripped the interven- 
tion of the United States on behalf of Cuba of the last vestige of 
disinterestedness, and have written hypocrisy and shameless 
perfidy like a blister across the hitherto fair and untarnished brow 
of American honour.” 

The Springfield Republican, after quoting from the President’s 
instructions to the Peace Commissioners at Paris: “We must 
carry out the spirit and letter of the resolution of Congress,” 
adds :— 

“ Let us be honest with ourselves. No cold molasses of moral 
exaltation, please, over the strict fulfilment of the ‘spirit and the 
letter’ of the nation’s promise. It is too much to ask? Wehave 
had our moral exaltation. Now write the label, ‘one broken 
pledge.’ ” 

Some of the Boer champions on this side appear to have 
forgotten the history of their own country, as written in 1898 
and revised in 1901 by the Republican Party. 


Protection, according to the American manufacturer, is Heaven- 
born, when it is applied at the American Custom House, but it is 
damnable when the foreign Custom House demands its tithe, 
which, considering the way in which the American manufacturer 
has fattened at the expense of his foreign competitor and the 
domestic consumer is, to say the least, inconsistent and 
ungenerous. Russia aids her sugar producers by a bounty, and 
Congress, tenderly solicitious of the American sugar refiner, 
requires the Secretary of the Treasury to assess a countervailing 
duty on bounty-fed sugar. Mr. Gage, having no option in the 
matter, has levied this duty on Russian sugar, and Russia has 
promptly met this move by imposing additional duties on 
American imports, which has brought down on the head of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the maledictions of manufacturers 
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whose goods have to pay the additional tariff. Inasmuch as the 
Russian imports of sugar are trivial, while the American exports 
to Russia are of considerable volume, the manufacturers are, for 
the first time in their lives, in doubt as to the beneficent effects 
of a protective tariff, and are loudly clamouring to have the 
Russian sugar admitted duty free, so that their market in Russia 
may not be ruined. 

The fact that to-day American manufacturers suffer because of 
the imposition of a Russian tariff and should have doubts as to 
benefits of a high tariff, is a striking illustration of the strides the 
American export trade has made in the last few years. A few 
years ago no one would have cared about the Russian tariff, for 
the simple reason that it made no difference to American manu- 
facturers whether Russia imposed 5 or 500 per cent. on imported 
goods. To-day the amount of tariff levied makes all the differ- 
ence between open and closed doors. At the present time 
American manufacturers, speaking broadly and generally, are 
producing thirty per cent. in excess of the home consumption. 
This excess must either find a market abroad or else the manu- 
facturers will have to curtail labour and production thirty per 
cent., which will mean a reduction of wages or a reduction of 
hours, which will have the same effect on the working-man. Like 
all great industrial nations, the United States is slowly beginning 
to understand the value of the foreign market, and to appreciate 
that unless it can sell its surplus products across the seas there 
will be an end to steady employment at high wages. As the 
volume of American exports increases, especially in non-agricul- 
tural articles, the pressure for a reduction in the tariff will con- 
tinue, and it is gradually being realized that if a nation is to be 
a purchaser it must be able to find a profitable market for its 
own products. That, of course, is a very elementary proposition 
in political economy, but for years it has been controverted in 
the United States. The American idea of profitable commerce 
was to sell everything and buy as little as possible in return, 
and while America was shipping her agricultural and other pro- 
ducts to Europe she was erecting tariff walls in the hope of 
keeping Europe out of the United States. We have not yet 
reached the stage when these tariff walls are to be pulled down, 
but the magnitude of the foreign trade is now so great and has 
attracted so much attention during the past year or two that 
legislators will do nothing to injure or destroy a trade so im- 
portant. Only a few years ago—to be exact, at the time of the 
passage of the McKinley Tariff Bill and still more recently when 
the Dingley Tariff Bill was under discussion in Congress— 
Republicans sneered whenever Democrats urged that it was 
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worth the while of the United States to try and obtain a share 
of the foreign trade. 1 remember very well the hit made by Mr. 
Reed at the time of the passage of the Mills Tariff Bill, when he 
ironically referred to “the markets of the world.” He adapted 
one of Aisop’s fables to point the moral of the absurdity of 
American manufacturers loosing the substance of their own 
market to reach out for the shadow of foreign markets. 
He told the House of Representatives how a dog crossing 
a stream with a fat piece of meat in his mouth happened 
to look down and saw a still larger piece below him. 
Greedily he made a plunge after that rich morsel, only to 
find that he had lost his own dinner in his attempt to conquer 
“the markets of the world.” The Republicans roared. No 
Republican now treats the question with levity. The American 
conquest of the foreign market is a theme of which Republican 
orators and Republican newspapers never tire. 

The trend is in the direction of a reduction of the tariff, but it is 
a very slow movement. Eventually, I believe, the American 
tariff will be what the British tariff now is: an impost on a 
limited number of articles merely for the sake of raising revenue 
and not for the sake of Protection. Although the American 
manufacturer is pushing hard to extend his trade in the foreign 
market, the national policy of Protection is so strongly entrenched 
that every effort to grant reciprocal trade concessions is most 
bitterly opposed. When the Senate adjourned last Saturday 
there were a dozen of these reciprocity treaties pending, all of 
which the Senate refuséd to ratify, which have now failed by 
limitation. Several of them were with British possessions. The 
most important was with France. The opposition of a few 
manufacturers was powerful enough to induce the Senate not to 
ratify the treaty. Its life has been extended for another year, so 
that it will come before the Senate when it reassembles next 
winter. If the Senate does not ratify the treaty then retaliation 
may be expected on the part of France, which will seriously 
curtail American importations. Nothing will more quickly make 
the American manufacturer appreciate the necessity of concessions 


than to find his foreign customer separated from him by an im- 
passable tariff barrier. 


When Queen Victoria legalized the shamrock a very witty Irish 
Member cf Congress said to me: “That is the greatest injury 
England has done Ireland. Why? Because the shamrock is 
Ireland’s pet grievance, and the Irishman is never happy unless 
he has something to be unhappy about.” Senator Morgan is like 
the Irishman. He has become almost a monomaniac on the 
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subject of the Nicaragua Canal, and in season and out of it he 
fulminates at England and weeps scalding tears over his de- 
generate countrymen who refuse to rush to arms to force England 
to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. On nearly all other 
questions Mr. Morgan is sane, and has some regard for the 
amenities of civilized intercourse ; when he talks about England 
and the Canal everything becomes red, and nothing less than war 
will satisfy his sanguinary appetite. Mr. Morgan, a senatorial 
wit once remarked, is like the elderly spinster who looks under 
the bed to find a man, and is disappointed because she has never 
found him there. Mr. Morgan always sees the hand of England 
in whatever is done. That hand is in the White House, the 
State Department, and Congress. He who does not agree with 
him is a knave and a poltroon. Mr. Morgan talks lightly of war, 
but he knows well enough there is no danger of hostilities. 
When the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was first reported to the Senate 
it met with his hearty approval; then he was as eager as Lodge 
or Davis to amend it; and then, evidently remembering that if the 
Treaty was ratified there would be no further obstacle to the con- 
struction of the Canal, which would leave him without a 
grievance, he resumed his old tactics of denouncing England and 
waving aloft the American flag. Mr. Morgan is perhaps sincere, 
and yet in Washington it is generally believed that if Congress 
ever does sanction the building of the Nicaragua Canal, Mr. 
Morgan will regret it more than anyone else, as it will deprive 
him of his grievance, and leave him with nothing to live for. 

The British Government having declined to accept the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty the status. quo ante is maintained and the 
validity of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is admitted and recognized 
by this Government. During the summer Lord Pauncefote and 
Mr. Hay will endeavour to negotiate a new Treaty, one that will 
command the support of the Senate, and also meet the views of 
the British Government. It will be a Convention modifying the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and will not deal with Alaska. That, if 
it ever forms the subject of a Treaty, will be dealt with as an in- 
dependent proposition. 


A reorganized Democracy occupies as much space in the 
American newspapers as a regenerated Liberal Party does in 
England ; and here, as with you, men are earnestly striving to 
create an Opposition which shall be an effective legislative 
balance-wheel.. But the fumes of the great explosion of last 
November have:-not yet sufficiently cleared, and in searching the 
débris of the débacle only fragments are found. The greatest 
obstacle to a reformed Democracy is Mr. Bryan, whose maleficent 
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influence still dominates. He has announced that by word and 
pen he will continue to advocate the principles which wrecked 
his Party, and his followers still look to him as the Moses to lead 
them out of the wilderness. If Mr. Bryan could be once and for 
ever deposed, it would not be an impossible task to restore 
Democracy to its former commanding position; so long as he 
remains dictator the breach cannot be healed and the Party will 
be but a memory of its name. Bryanism and Crokerism have 
been set up in the Temple and the people asked to worship false 
gods. They will not. They refuse to bow the knee to Baal. So 
long as their high priests try to make them idolaters so long will 
they suffer the vengeance of the jealous God of the Republic 
crying through the voice of the people. 

The Conservative Democrats are turning to ex-Secretary of 
State Olney, whose ability, high character and strength of 
purpose command the respect of men who are weary of the 
spume of Bryan and the sham of McKinley. Democrats who 
long once more to see a positive, sane, well-balanced man in the 
White House, a man who would be his own master, who would 
not be afraid of executing his own policy, who would not be 
meticulous to madness for fear of losing a vote or alienating an 
influential interest, who has no lust of conquest and yet believes 
| in adjusting circumstances to meet modern conditions, who is 
neither an Imperialist nor a Little American, would welcome Mr. 
Olney to the White House. But it is too early to cast the 
political horoscope. The issues for the Democratic campaign of 
1904 will be made in Congress next winter. If there is even a 
modicum of common-sense remaining in what was once a bold, 
aggressive, resourceful Party, the Democrats will frame an issue | 
on which the scattered elements can crystallize and make it 
possible for Mr. Olney to lead the Party to victory ; but if the 
dictatorial power of Mr. Bryan remains unbroken, Mr. McKinley’s 
successor will be a member of his Party. 


In Russia, when the chief of a Government Office makes himself 
unpopular, one of his subordinates may, with reasonable certainty, 
be counted upon to assassinate him, but to find the same method 
in vogue in Washington comes asashock. Recently a discharged 
employé shot one of the auditors, whose only crime was that he 
required his clerks to render faithful service to the Government 
and honestly earn their salaries. The auditor was shot down at 
his desk. Thesympathies of the clerks were with the murderer, and 
not with the victim. A few days ago Mr. Vanderlip, one of the 
assistant secretaries of the Treasury, resigned to enter one of the 
great New York banks, and it was said that he had received several 
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letters threatening him with assassination. Mr. Vanderlip was in 
charge of the personnel of the Treasury Department, and, being 
a conscientious man, he insisted upon business-like methods and 
a fair equivalent for compensation higher than most private 
employers pay. I should pay no attention to what would seem 
to be such an incredible charge had it not appeared in the 
Philadelphia Ledyer, a paper of the highest standing and ultra- 
Conservative in its methods, and whose Washington correspondent 
is a patient and careful investigator, who has a habit of verifying 
his information before publishing it. “So ominous were the 
threats,” says the Ledger’s correspondent, “that it was thought 
necessary to place the matter in the hands of the Secret Service 
Bureau for investigation. The enquiries that were made assured 
those who had knowledge of the affair that Mr. Vanderlip’s life 
was in danger if he remained longer in the Department and 
continued to have charge of the checking of the hours of the 
clerks. For.this reason, it is said, the opportunity to accept an 
advantageous place outside of the Department was welcomed by 
him as a deliverance.” 
A. Maurice Low. 


THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN.* 


Tae Editor of this work, Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed Khan, 
Was in a position since 1885 (when, I believe, he entered the 
service of the Amir) to become well acquainted with the public 
life, affairs and opinions of the Amir, and we are presumedly 
expected to accept the fact that this publication is issued under 
the Amn’s authority. It appears from the preface that the book 
was prepared and completed at Kabul, as the Amir considered it 
“politic to leave behind him a written guide of instructions for 
his sons and successors, as well as for his countrymen, to follow,” 
and the Editor adds: “this record I have the honour now to 
render into English in the interests of the public.” 

The first six chapters deal with the Amir’s life and adventures 
from the age of nine, in 1853, to his accession to the throne in 
1880. The greater portion of this part of the book is probably 
written from memory, aided by local history and notes and com- 
munications from his personal friends and adherents. We may 
regard the result as a fairly accurate account of the principal 
events of his life, strung together with favourable or unfavourable 
descriptions of people and things, according to their political 
aspect. Exaggeration, of course, is to be expected in such a 
narrative, but it is not such as to affect it seriously. 

The memoirs begin with an account of Abdur Rahman’s first 
attempts at civil administration at the early age of thirteen, when 
his father, Afzul Khan, went to Kabul on one of his periodical 
visits to the Amir, Dost Mahomed Khan, whose eldest son he was. 
Afzul was then Viceroy of Balkh and its dependencies, and his 
young son was left as nominal head of the Administration. A 
year after this, his grandfather, the Amir, bestowed upon him the 
minor governorship of Tashkurgan, one of the Balkh dependen- 
cies, and there he carried on both his educational studies and the 
work of government. It was then that he began to show signs 
of the independence of character, resolution and wilfulness of 


* The Life of Amir Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan. By Mir Munshi 
Sultan Mahomed Khan. London : John Murray, 1900. 
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mind, and impatience of control which characterize him now in a 
very marked degree, and on his father visiting Tashkurgan, in 
his capacity of Viceroy, the young Governor resented some 
action on his part as an interference with his prerogatives, and 
resigned, giving as his reason that he was not invested with full 
authority to rule according to his own ideas. He then turned 
his mind to military education (being probably sixteen years of 
age at that time), and was allowed to place himself under the 
principal officer in his father’s army, an Englishman, (Scot ?) 
named Campbell, who had changed his name to Sher Mahomed 
Khan when he changed his religion, and afterwards rose to the 
rank of General in chief command of the entire army of Balkh. 
From other sources of information it is known that Campbell 
commanded the large body of mercenary troops raised in India, 
which accompanied the ex-Amir, Shah Shujah, in his attempt 
made in 1834 to regain the Kabul throne. In the battle which 
took place at Kandahar with the reigning Amir, Dost Mahomed, 
Campbell’s troops behaved with great steadiness, repulsing the 
repeated attacks made by the enemy, and driving them back in 
disorder, and had the command been left in his hands Shah 
Shujah would have found himself a victor that day instead of a 
fugitive. Campbell, covered with wounds and resisting to the 
last, was taken prisoner where he had fought. Dost Mahomed, 
recognizing in him a brave leader and capable commander, took 
steps to save his life and secure his services, and thus we hear of 
him at the head of the Balkh army some twenty years later. Abdur 
Rahman, according to his own account, made such good use of 
his opportunities of instruction under Campbell, that his progress 
and proficiency excited the jealousy of a great favourite of his 
father’s, Sirdar Abdur Rahim Khan, who began intriguing against. 
him, and succeeded in rousing such suspicion of him that his 
father caused him to be “fettered” and imprisoned. In this we 
have an instance of what has been observed of Eastern families 
in high life, that sons are objects of love and pride so long as 
they are children, but when they grow up towards manhood they 
often become objects of jealousy, if not of hatred. This cruel 
treatment lasted a year, when, on the death of his old friend and 
instructor, the renegade Campbell, his father listened to the 
advice of the chief officers of the army, who said that his son, 
Abdur Rahman, then in prison, was the proper person to succeed 
General Sher Mahomed Khan. Abdur Rahman appears then to 
have magnanimously “forgotten and forgiven,” and to have 
behaved loyally throughout all that afterwards passed in his 
successful efforts to win and keep the throne for his father. 
Aly lur Rahman fought the decisive battle near Ghazni in May, 
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1865, which released his father from imprisonment in that fortress 
and placed him on the throne. 

Abdur Rahman’s memoirs of the events of those times convey 
the impression of tolerable accuracy (allowing for some degree 
of exaggeration, as I have already said), and he confines himself 
mainly to relating what came under his own observation, or to 
his personal knowledge. In speaking of the occurrences at the 
time of his grandfather’s death, he refers chiefly to his father 
and his uncle, Azim. This may account for his silence regarding 
Sher Ali Khan’s nomination to the throne by the Amir, Dost 
Mahomed, who thus passed over the two elder sons, Afzul and 
Azim. It is said that the reasons for the preference of Sher Ali 
were patent to all. Dost Mahomed had judged Afzul from his 
behaviour after the fall of Ghazni, and in the country round 
Bamian in 1839-40, Azim stood certainly not higher in his 
opinion. Neither possessed the force of character necessary to 
keep together and control a people like the Afghans. Sher Ali 
was undoubtedly superior to his elder brothers; though cruel, 
ungrateful and self-seeking, yet he possessed tenacity of purpose 
and cool courage. If, therefore, a son of Dost Mahomed were to 
succeed his father, it was inevitable that the son should be Sher 
Ali.* 

It will be seen in the long discourses which follow the bio- 
graphical part of this book, that Abdur Rahman alludes to his 
father not being at Herat when Dost Mahomed died, as if to 
imply that had he been there, Sher Ali would not, or might not, 
have been named heir. Probably the desire to give prestige 
to himself and his successor prompted this remark, for doubtless 
the idea that his father might have been proclaimed Amir at 
Herat in 1863, would assist in forming Afghan public opinion in 
favour of his principle of the right of primogeniture in opposi- 
tion to selection, subject to national approval. But Dost 
Mahomed had informed the Government of India in 1858 that he 
had nominated Sher Ali to be his successor, and this nomination 
was recognized by Lord Canning’s Government. 

The memoirs relate incidents which show the uncertainties 
and surprises of war to be vastly increased in Afghanistan by 
the readiness of Afghan Commanders and troops to change sides 
at the most critical time of a battle or campaign. Abdur Rahman 
tells how he drew over to himself the master spirit of the Amir 
Sher Ali’s army, General Mahomed Rafik, and by means of his 
treachery gained possession of Kabul in February, 1865, during 
the Amir’s absence at Kandahar. Thence he and the traitor 
General marched towards Ghazni to meet the Amir, who was 
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advancing from Kandahar, and the battle that ensued was practi- 
cally decided by the defection of Sher Ali's Kandahar levies 
which went over to Abdur Rahman during the engagement. 
The Amir Afzul Khan died in the end of 1867, and was suc- 
ceeded by his full brother Azim, whom Abdur Rahman continued 
to serve faithfully and well. The ex-Amir, Sher Ali, in the 
meanwhile was strengthening himself in Turkestan for another 
attempt to recover his throne at Kabul, and this he eventually 
succeeded in doing by means of the same characteristic methods 
as Abdur Rahman had found so effective three years before. 
Just as his nephew had captured Kabul in his absence then by 
corrupting his trusted General, Mahomed Rafik, so Sher Ali 
bought over Mahomed Ismail, the General in highest favour 
with Azim, who took possession of Kabul in Sher Ali’s name, and 
proclaimed him Amir. This was done during the absence of 
Azim, who, accompanied by Abdur Rahman, had proceeded to 
Ghazni to oppose Sher Ali, then marching from Kandahar with a 
large force. Azim and Abdur Rahman suffered a crushing defeat, 
and sought safety in flight. After many months’ wandering they 
found honourable asylum in Persia, where Azim died, and then 
Abdur Rahman journeyed on by way of Khiva and Bokhara to 
Samarkand, where he was hospitably received by the Russians, 
and remained as their honoured guest for eleven years, until he 
returned to Kabul as Amir. 

Abdur Rahman closes the narrative of his adventurous life up 
to his accession to the throne in 1880 by pointing with pride to 
the fact that the Afghan people were pleased to find their 
country in his hands, an “Islamic King.” Writing as he does for 
public information, it would have been just, as well as generous, 
in him to say that the British Government had acted throughout 
all the negotiations with him in the fullest good faith, and that 
he reciprocated their friendly sentiments. But he cleverly intro- 
duces the British proclamation made of him as Amir, in which it is . 
said of him: “ His sentiments towards the British Government are 
most friendly,” as sufficient testimony. Talkative on most matters, 
yet in this instance he acts on the maxim “ Silence is golden.” 

I now pass to a few points in the history of the Amir’s govern- 
ment which invite remark. On the 21st April, 1881, Kandahar 
was evacuated by the British Army, and was made over to the 
Amir, who appears in this book to have accepted it with “ great 
hesitation,” and this notwithstanding his protest at the early 
stages of the negotiations, before he was proclaimed Amir, against 
separating the City of Kandahar from the Kingdom of Kabul. 
He then said that “ Kandahar was the town of the Royal Family, 

and without including such a town the kingdom was of little 
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value.” But this is only one of the many inconsistencies to be 
found in the book, showing that the author is no exception to the 
general rule—that Oriental writers care little for inconsistencies. 
In the summer of the following year (1882) Sirdar Ayub Khan, 
brother of the deported Amir Yakub, who had remained in pos- 
session of Herat, advanced against Kandahar with a well-appointed 
force, and was met by the Kandahar army near Girishk, on the 
Helmund. The engagement which ensued resulted in victory to 
Ayub, who then occupied Kandahar. On hearing this the Amir 
himself proceeded to Kandahar from Kabul at the head of an 
army and defeated Ayub. At the same time the Amir had 
despatched a force to Herat from Turkestan and captured that 
place, as it had been left weakly. garrisoned. Ayub fled to 
Persia, where he found refuge. The Amir is silent regarding 
the pecuniary assistance he received from the British Govern- 
ment when he proceeded to Kandahar on this occasion. It may 
be that he considered it impolitic to mention the fact, but he does 
not hesitate to tell later of his disappointment at not receiving some 
further financial help in 1889. It would appear from the memoirs 
that while Ayub’s victory at Girishk was in some degree due to the 
defection of four infantry regiments of the Amir’s regular army, 
the Amir’s victory over Ayub at Kandahar was similarly assisted 
by the return of these same four regiments to their old allegiance. 
There is an Afghan proverb that “ Money and force are the only 
powers in Afghanistan”; money for friends, force for enemies. 
This means that the finer impulses of human nature do not 
influence the people. We may suppose that the Amir’s treasury 
had as much to do with the victory at Kandahar as his army, 
and that the help he received on his departure from Kabul acted 
as a strong reinforcement which turned the tide of battle in 
his favour. 

The Amir is forgetful and unjust in his strong condemnation of 
the Boundary Commission, under General Sir Peter Lumsden, in 
reference to what is known as the Panjdeh affair. The Afghan 
Commander entrenched his inferior force in an unfavourable 
position at Ak Tepe, and awaited attack by a Russian force, very 
superior both in numbers and armament. He was informed by 
Colonel Ridgeway, with reference apparently to some expression 
of hope of armed assistance, that as England and Russia were 
not at war, British officers could not fight against the Russians ; 
and that if the Russians should advance against him in over- 
whelming force, he would be justified in retiring. This com- 
munication was made to the Afghan Commander more than five 
weeks previous to the collision. At Rawal Pindi, in April, a 
telegram, despatched from Meshed from the Amir’s representative 
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with the British Commission, was received for communication to 
the Amir, who was then visiting the Viceroy of India. The 
telegram was to the effect that a Russian General and Alikhanoff, 
with a force of 800 infantry and 600 cavalry, with supports and 
artillery following, had taken up a threatening position opposite 
Panjdeh, and that the Naib Salar and the Commander Ghaus-ud- 
din had entrenched their post and determined to defend it. The 
Amir received this report very calmly, and said: “Of course they 
will defend their post.” Neither on this occasion, nor Jater, when 
he heard of the post being taken; with heavy loss to the defen- 
ders, did he speak of any expectation ‘of armed assistance from 
the British Commission. His desire then was to show himself to 
the people as determined to resist Russian attack without foreign 
aid. This was the key-note of his policy then asit is now. The 
unprovoked attack at Panjdeh roused public opinion in England 
to a point approaching war, but the Amir was earnest in his ex- 
pressed wish that the Afghans should first be allowed to meet 
invasion without external military assistance. He is understood 
‘to have begged that not one British soldier should cross the 
frontier until aid was asked. An Afghan of note said: “Let them 
shed their blood; the nation will then be roused to revenge, and 
your opportunity will come. Do not rush hastily into Afghanistan 
unasked. Prepare and wait.” 

In the last chapter of the first volume the Amir tells of his 
success in removing from his son’s path to the throne all who 
might become his rivals. This he has done by silencing, securing, 
and dispersing all their partisans and friends. But he sees his 
cousin Ishak occupying his old place in Samarkand, and waiting 
and watching as he did; and he knows that Russia pursues the 
same policy as himself of keeping in hand princes and chiefs of 
fallen fortune, to be used as occasion demands and opportunity 
offers. 

The second volume opens with the subject of the succession 
to the throne. The Amir speaks of the right of birth, the right 
of primogeniture, and the father’s right of selection; and he 
passes from this discussion of rights to say that the Afghans are 
a brave nation of warriors, who do not select a King on account 
of his mother, but for his own merits and fitness, as well as for 
the reason that he is the son of a King. He adds: “It is quite 
clear by our religion, as well as by our custom, that the eldest 
son succeeds to the throne, provided he is fitted for the post, and 
is also approved and selected by the nation.” The whole con- 
tention lies in this “provided he is fitted for the post.” Who 
is to decide? The Amir’s grandfather, Dost Mahomed, a younger 
son, won the throne by proving himself to be the master spirit, 
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and the strongest of the Barakzye brothers. The problem of who 
was the strongest of his sons had to be solved on his death by 
his named heir, Sher Ali, the third of them, who, after six years 
of continued struggle with his brothers, and without external 
assistance, vindicated the prescience of his father, and made 
himself undisputed Amir of Afghanistan. The Amir ‘Abdur 
Rahman now sees that the old system of making the sons 
governors of provinces and giving them separate armies, puts 
them in the “ position of being able to fight against each other,” 
and accordingly he keeps his sons all together at the capital 
under the authority of the eldest, to whom he gives every oppor- 
tunity of showing his fitness for the throne. At-the same time, 
he says that he looks to his people to choose for themselves that 
one of his sous who is worthy of such high responsibility. In 
this he will have the fullest sympathy of all who desire to see 
Afghanistan spared the cruel appeal to civil war, as has hitherto 
been the rule, to decide which of the claimants has the right of 
might to hold the crown. 

In the chapter “A Few Details of My Daily Life,” one is struck 
by the picture of the Amir and his Court being always “ harnessed 
for the fight,”’—a perfect mobile unit, complete in food, finance, 
and transport, and ready for movement at a moment’s notice. 
The Afghans are a semi-nomadic people, and this preparation for 
sudden emergency is probably a lingering reminder of old raiding 
days, when the same precautions were taken to be ready at all 
times for flight or fight. It is pleasant to hear of religious liberty 
and equality before the law being the rule under the Amir’s 
government. If this state of things does really exist, then the 
persecutions which sometimes sorely afflicted the Amir’s Shiah 
subjects and also foreign subjects of that faith in the large towns 
where Sunni fanaticism prevails, may have been made to cease. 

On “Anglo-Afghan Relations” the Amir writes: “To say. all 
that is in my mind would be unwise, even were it possible to put 
it down in writing.” It is in this chapter that he begins to use 
words chosen on account of their ambiguity, which is such a 
source of delight to the Persian writer (the Amir may be so styled) 
and of despair to the translator. The work of translation must 
have been difficult, and, under the circumstances, the translation is 
probably a very free one. 

In expressing his opinions so openly and freely, the Amir 
appears to be taking advantage of some opportunity which he 
thinks the present time offers for publishing his grievances. He 
is ambitious of having competent persons at Kabul to judge, as 
he says, of all that passes between him and the rival Powers 
in that part of the East, but, he adds, the time has not yet come 
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for this representation. He considers he has some real grievances 
which may at once be made known, and he proceeds to set them 
forth in a peculiar manner. He prefaces them, however, by alluding 
to a “conflict of opinion between the British and Afghan public ” 
over his grievances, and then most inconsistently adds: “ Their 
disputes do not concern me”; while he at once states the subject 
of difference in the English public saying: “We granted the 
throne of Kabul to Amir Abdur Rahman, and he is our paid 
servant”; the Afghans replying that the British Government 
gave him no assistance whatever from first to last in securing 
the throne. The Amir is really here speaking for himself, and is 
answering an imaginary Afghan party in the opposition, who say 
to the English public: “You stole Abdur Rahman from the 
Russians.” He desires to convince the Afghan public that he 
became Amir by their vote alone, and without favour from either 
Russia or England, and he takes this way and opportunity of 
telling them so. After the lapse of twenty years, it is the British 
public who may say as the Amir does: “ This dispute does not 
interest us now.” He makes the Afghan public say that the 
annual subsidy to the Amir is given for good value received, and 
he goes on with a great flow of words to convey their idea that the 
subsidy is too small a return for what is given. He says to 
England: “I have the men, you have the money, the Afghan alli- 
ance is very necessary for you,” and, by way of emphasizing the 
suggestion, he adds: “I claim it for certain, and every person who 
knows anything of the history of Asia and the fighting quality 
of the Afghans will agree with me, that no Power can fight 
single-handed against another neighbouring Power which has 
Afghanistan as its ally.” He predicts for the Power which fights 
against the allies, “ utter defeat, disgrace, and regret.” This is a 
plain but very boastful declaration, and distinctly claims that 
Afganistan holds the balance between the two neighbouring 
Powers, and the cast of her sword in the scales will decide the 
victory. But those to whose judgment he appeals on the lessons 
of Afghan history are not so likely to believe that an Afghanistan 
united in war on the same side is such a certainty. 

The Amir is impartial in his ugly way of putting things. 
Speaking of Russia trying to bribe with an offer of the “ Punjab 
or some other portion of India” and a treaty that Afghanistan 
would always be left independent, he says: “ But suppose that 
Russia did not break this treaty (though this would be somewhat 
miraculous) ;” and then proceeds to show that, notwithstanding 
all precautions, the Afghans would suffer by the Russians impress- 
ing the men for military service and making free with their 
wives. Having given the Russians a bit of his mind as to bad 
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faith, he points towards the other rival for Afghan favour, and 
says: “Though England does not want any piece of Afghanis- 
tau, still she never loses a chance of getting one, and this friend 
has taken more than. Russia has!” 

Of the Durand Treaty, made in 1893, concerning the border 
tribes, he says that, in accordance with his prophecy, we were 
troubled with five frontier wars since that time, because the tribes 
“have no further hope ot coming under an Islamic ruler, and do 
not like to submit to British rule.” This is one of the subjects 
concerning which it would be unwise to say all that is in his 
mind. His charges of effeminacy levelled against the Punjab 
chiefs who were present with the Viceroy’s camp at Rawal Pindi 
when he visited Lord Dufferin in 1885, are so recklessly wrong 
as to lead to the idea that his mind was prejudiced by the 
suspicion that the rich valley of Peshawur, through which he 
had passed, had been wrested from the Afghans by the Sikhs, 
a race of warriors superior to themselves. A courtier had 
spoken in a similarly disparaging manner of the Punjab chiefs 
in open durbar at Kabul, previous to the Amir’s departure for 
India, and was answered promptly by the British Agent, the late 
Colonel Mahomed Afzul Khan, C.S.I., orderly officer to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, who rose and said that the Amir would see 
for himself that those chiefs were men of mettle and of warrior 
ways, ready to prove their courage in the field. Perhaps this 
bold testimony, given so publicly, irritated the Amir to record his 
mistaken opinion. 

It would be almost impossible to carry out the Amir’s idea of a 
triple alliance between Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, without 
such radical changes in religious ideas, customs and ceremonies, 
as would take a generation of years to accomplish, There would 
be a considerable difficulty in reconciling the claims of Sultan 
and Shah in their respective spheres of Church influence, and 
the feeling between Sunni and Shiah is too strong to allow of 
easy settlement. Nadir Shah was in favour of the union of the 
two Churches, but failed to effect it, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of his fiery energy and passionate nature. The annual 
passion-play to commemorate the murder and martyrdom of the 
progeny of Ali, and the solemn fast days, when their assassins are 
cursed and reviled, which are observed all over Persia, serve to 
keep alive the country’s patriotism and pride of independence, 
for with the Persians religion and patriotism are synonymous 
terms. There is probably no country where Church and State 
are more closely and fortunately bound together than Persia. 
Had the Sovereignty not been Shiah, it would long ago have dis- 
appeared between its Sunni neighbours. The only chance of 
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success in sinking the religious differences between Sunni ‘and 
Shiah lies in the proposal being originated by the divinity 
doctors of the latter sect. The great assistance mentioned by 
the Amir of having been given to him in the Hazara Campaign 
of 1892 by the Afghan chiefs with their contingents of volunteers, 
numbering, as he says, between 30,000 and 40,000, was the out- 
come of religious enthusiasm roused against the so-called rebel 
heretic Hazaras, who, being Shiahs, were pronounced to be 
enemies to both religion and country. 

The Amir says that he does not invite criticism, but as his 
editor, the Mir Munshi, decided to publish his criticisms, some of 
which are admitted to be rather severe, the Amir must submit to 
remarks in reply. In my opinion the Amir has been ill-advised 
and badly served in publishing political opinions which, to use 
his own words, it is unwise and impolitic to express. His people, 
to whom he refers so often, are not sufficiently advanced in habits 
of thought to understand clearly or safely much that he says. 
Excitement might be caused among the Mahomedans of Central 
Asia by certain things which appear in his book, for it is to be 
borne in mind that while Mahomedans are in the minority in 
India, as one to four, or more, the mass of the native population 
in Central Asia under Russian rule and influence belong to that 
faith. The Amir speaks as the Government, for, although he 
talks of an Afghan Constitution, of which he claims to have laid 
the foundation, yet, when all is said and done, he is the Govern- 
ment, for he has engrafted the despotic authority of a sole ruler 
upon the institutions of arepublic. He has removed all leaders, 
and disposed of all rivals of any importance, and he has simpli- 
fied the work of his Government by completely effacing the Oppo- 
sition. He employs in administrative positions and as public 
functionaries of State men whose want of personal in- 
fluence with their fellows makes them his obedient servants. 

The Afghan Government of to-day is purely personal, and is 
powerful mainly through the rare ability and energy of its ruler. 
Abdur Rahman has shown himself to be a remarkable man in 
many ways; he controls by his iron will a people of fierce and 
reckless spirit and warlike habits, who, under leaders with 
powers of combination and organization suited to their character 
and customs, would become a real danger to the best equipped 
army passing through their country in defiance of their consent 
and good will; he is highly intelligent, naturally clever and 
thoughful, and, above all, he has the very attributes which 
Englishmen admire most of any—he is a good soldier anda brave 
man. His strong character has made itself felt throughout 
Afghanistan, and he has established his authority, even in the 
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most distant parts, on the firmest basis. The rea] object of the 
book is to bring before the public his desire for an increased 
subsidy, and an envoy at the Court of St. James’, but the time 
has not yet come for this. 

The translator has made several mistakes in rendering the 
Persian original into English. Among them may be mentioned 
“travelling throne,” repeatedly given instead of “ travelling 
litter”; the Anglo-Indian vulgarism “hubble-bubble” for the 
Kaliyan tobacco pipe smoked through water; “ hum-hum ” 
for “hummam” (bath). Being anxious to represent his designation 
of Mir Munshi as denoting high official rank (which it does not) 
he translates that the ex-Amir and Abdur Rahman telegraphed 
from Meshed, in Persia, to “the Mir Munshi of the Kingdom.” 
There is no such office-holder at the Persian Court. The 
communication would naturally be to a Vazir, the Prime Minister, 
or the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The portrait of the Amir in 
the frontispiece is described as from a photograph taken between 
1870 and 1880, a very obvious error. The photograph was 
taken at Rawal Pindi in April, 1885. 

T. E, Gorpon, 
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Towarps the end of May, 1900, the condition of affairs in Peking 
had become so serious that the Foreign Ministers sent to Ta-ku for 
the international guards, whose presence in the Legations subse- 
quently proved to be the salvation of the Europeans besieged in them. 

They arrived on May 81st, but their coming failed to produce 
the quieting effect anticipated, and the Boxers became every day 
more and more violent, until finally, on June 5th, they tore up the 
line, and all railway communication with Tien-tsin was stopped, the 
telegraph wires, however, still remaining untouched. A message 
was therefore despatched by the Ministers to their various Consuls 
in Tien-tsin asking for immediate assistance. It reached Tien-tsin 
late on the evening of the 10th, and at a -meeting of the 
Consuls it was decided that the help asked for should be sent 
without delay. This decision was arrived at against the advice of 
the French and Russian Consuls, who both wished to wait for the 
arrival of more troops in Ta-ku, but the other Consuls insisted, 
and a wire was sent the same evening to Admiral Seymour asking 
him to come up at once with as many men as he could spare from 
their ships. On receiving this telegram the Admiral landed that 
night with a number of bluejackets and marines, and arrived in 
Tien-tsin by train early on the following morning, the 11th, and 
an hour or two later a force of 2,044 men, under his own command, 
was started off in three special trains, taking with them guns and 
material for repairing the line. The Russians and French, seeing 
that the others were determined to go, at the last moment sent a 
contingent also. 

Later on the following day, the 12th June, the telegraph wires 
were cut, and from that time the Peking Legations were absolutely 
isolated from the outside world. 

Admiral Seymour has been very unjustly criticized for having 
started with an insufficient number of men, but he had no 
option but to act as he did, on hearing from the Consuls that the 
Legations were in such imminent danger. The telegram sent from 
Peking was so urgent in its terms that to delay in acting upon it 
was out of the question, It ran thus: “Situation extremely 
grave; unless arrangements are made for immediate advance to 
Peking it will be too late.” It was quite uncertain when the troops 
might arrive at Ta-ku, for which the French and Russians proposed 
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to wait, and the difference of a few hours might, it was then 
thought, mean life or death to all the Europeans in Peking. So 
there was no alternative but to start with whatever men were 
available. Nor was it supposed by anyone that there would be any 
concerted opposition. Sir Claude Macdonald, on the 12th June, in 
one of the last telegrams that left Peking, merely says: “Inform 
relief party the mutinous Kansu soldiery, who are to-day in possession 
of the Peking terminus, may offer them some resistance there.” 

Admiral Seymour has also been blamed for having gone himself 
instead of sending one of his officers, but it was imperative that 
he should be personally present; the force was a mixed force 
of bitterly jealous nationalities, and only the presence in com- 
mand of an officer so superior in rank as himself could have 
ensured harmonious co-operation. It has been asserted, too, 
that it would have been better not to have trusted to the railway, 
but to have marched up all the way by road; and as things 
turned out, this would probably have been the wiser course, in- 
stead of trying to repair the line whilst the advance proceeded. 
But it is always easy to be wise after the event. Time was of 
urgent importance, and it was thought that by train the force 
would arrive in Peking in three or four days at the most, for no 
one had any idea that the Chinese would prove themselves capable 
of so formidable a resistance: their strength was as underrated 
then as it was ludicrously overrated afterwards. In the campaign 
of 1860 the Chinese troops had shown themselves to be quite con- 
temptible as soldiers, and the Japanese War had not afforded any 
ground for belief that they had rendered themselves in any way 
more efficient. Moreover, it was thought that the only opposition 
would be from the Boxers, and that the Chinese troops would not 
assist them, inasmuch as up to a day or two previously the latter 
had themselves been engaged, under General Nich, in suppressing 
the insurgents. 

Besides, a great deal depended upon the force being able to get 
through speedily to Peking, for if it had the Legations would in all 
likelihood have never been besieged. The presence of so large a body 
of troops well equipped with guns would have so strengthened the 
hands of the not inconsiderable party amongst the officials who fully 
understood the folly of the anti-foreign movement but yet were afraid 
to openly oppose it, that they might have been able to obtain the 
upper hand. That, at least, is the opinion of many of the Euro- 
peansin China. And though it is, ef course, purely a speculation, in 
spite of the difficulties caused by the destruction of the line, it seems 
likely that Admiral Seymour would have succeeded in reaching 
Peking had his advance not been made impossible, and, worse still, 

his means of retreat cut away from behind him by the capture of 
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the Ta-ku forts. Up to that time he had only had to meet a rabble 
of Boxers, fanatically brave it is true, but badly armed, and utterly 
untrained and undisciplined. So soon, however, as the forts were 
taken the Boxers were joined by the Chinese troops, furnished, 
not only with modern rifles, but with artillery. The whole 
country was in arms against him, and to have gone on would have 
been madness ; encumbered, indeed, as he was with wounded, and 
short both of food and ammunition, it was all he could do to make 
good his retirement to the Hsi-ku Arsenal, where he was encamped 
when the column sent out from Tien-tsin to his assistance joined 
him. It does not seem to be understood in this country how 
fatal the attack on the Ta-ku forts was to the success of his 
expedition, but in America it is fully appreciated. President 
McKinley stated the effect of it clearly in his Message to Congress. 
“The American Admiral,” are his words, “taking no part in the 
attack (on the forts) on the ground that we were not at war with 
China, and that a hostile demonstration might consolidate the 
anti-foreign elements and strengthen the Boxers to oppose the 
relieving column,” which, in fact, was what it did. It was the 
practical Ultimatum of the Powers to China, which, like the Boers’ 
Ultimatum, from that moment made hostilities inevitable. 

Wang Wen-Shao, one of the most influential of the Chinese 
officials, who had at one time been Viceroy of the Province of 
Chih-li, a man greatly trusted by the Imperial Court, had actually 
prepared a petition to the Emperor entreating him to suppress the 
Boxers and to protect the foreigners; but when the news came of 
the capture of the forts he tore it up with the words that the 
Powers had made war upon China, and that there was nothing 
for it but to resist to the end. Every patriotic Chinaman felt the 
same ; and that this effect would be produced was perfectly under- 
stood by those responsible for the attack on the forts. What they 
did not understand was the increased military strength of the 
Chinese, and so they disregarded it. A few days before it took 
place the question of the attack was being discussed in Tien-tsin, 
and one of the Consuls remarked : “If you do you will be signing 
the death warrant of every foreigner in the interior.” Words sadly 
true, alas! for the terrible massacres in the inland provinces all 
took place after the 17th June, the date on which the forts were 
taken, with the one exception of the murder of Mr. Norman and 
Mr. Robinson, both members of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, who were killed at Pao-ting-tu on the Ist June. The 
Shansi missionaries who escaped to Shanghai say all went well until 
then. One of them, writing to the North China Daily News, says :— 


** All was quiet in Ping-yao up to the 25th June. The magistrate was friendly, 
and had issued a proclamation denouncing the Boxers, and promising protection to 
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foreigners and Christians. On that day, however, we received a Jetter from 
Tai-yuan enclosing a copy of a proclamation which had just been issued by 
Yu Hsien, the Governor, in which the people were informed that China was at 
war with the foreigners, and that all foreign devils must be destroyed. On the 
back of that we learned that our magistrate was having his favourable proclama- 
tion taken down from the walls, and that a mob had already begun to demolish 
our chapel in the city. Later on in the evening a mob arrived at our house 
in the suburb, and we were driven to take refuge in the Yamen, The magistrate 
declared that he could not help us. He had received orders no longer to 
protect foreigners,and bade us depart in peace.” 


The reason given for the attack was that the Chinese army were 
believed to be about to march on Tien-tsin; that they had ravaged 
Tongku and were reinforcing the forts at Ta-ku, besides mining 
the mouth of the Pei-ho. Yet, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, the action of Admiral Kempff, the American Admiral, in 
refusing to take part in it, would seem to have been dictated by a 
sounder judgment. I asked an American officer what was thought 
about it in America, and his answer was, “ At first there was a 
good deal of feeling against Admiral Kempff for standing out of a 
fight when one was on hand, and Admiral Remey was sent up from 
the Philippines to replace him, but now it is generally recognized 
not only that he was in the right, but that he showed great moral 
heroism in acting as he did,” and that is not unlikely to be the 
verdict of history. When, too, we have obtained a fuller knowledge 
of the difficult cireumstances in which the Chinese Court, and more 
particularly the Emperor Kwang-Su, were placed, it is not impossible 
that it may come to be felt that the precipitate action of the Allied 
Admirals was the main factor in bringing to a head the terrible out- 
break which has swept like a desolating wave over the North of 
China. It is not the view commonly entertained by the Europeans 
in the treaty ports, but it is one held by a good many men whose 
opinions are entitled to respect, and there is undoubtedly much 
that may be urged in its support. One significant circumstance 
lends weight to their argument: on the night of the 16th June 
when the Boxers attacked the railway station at Tien-tsin, the 
Regular troops kept themselves rigidly aloof, but on the afternoon 
of the 17th, the forts having been taken that morning, the Chinese 
guns opened fire on the settlements from the fort in the city 
Yamen, and from that time onwards the troops and the Boxers 
worked in conjunction. 

The Chinese force besieging Tien-tsin had more than sixty guns 
of various sizes, many of them large calibre Krupps of the newest 
and best pattern, and until help came from Ta-ku the besieged had 
no guns to speak of with which to reply, all they had being half a 
dozen Russian gunsof obsolete patternand a new 15-pounder Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt, which had just arrived and had not yet been delivered 
to the Chinese Government for whom it had been purchased, but 
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which was not of much use as there were with it only a very few 
rounds of ammunition. On several occasions the danger was 
extreme—that the outposts would be overpowered, and that the 
immense crowds of Boxers who were swarming all around would 
burst into the settlement and that a general massacre would ensue, 
The joy of the Tien-tsin people was therefore great when, on the 24th 
June, a body of some two thousand British, Americans and Russians, 
made their way up from Ta-ku through the Chinese investing lines, 
bringing with them two Russian 6-pounders, a 12-pounder naval 
gun from the Terrible, and a gun from one of the French ships. 

The British contingent was composed of a Naval Brigade under 
Commander Cradock, of the Endymion (the marines being under 
Captain Mullins, R.M.L.I.), four hundred of the Welsh Fusiliers 
under Major Morris, and a portion of the lately raised Chinese 
regiment from Wei-hai-Wei, under Lieutenant-Colonel Bower. 

The day after their arrival, the 25th June, a strong party was 
despatched to the assistance of Admiral Seymour’s force, which was 
holding out in the Hsi-ku Arsenal some three miles to the north of 
the native city, and on the 26th the two forces returned together 
to Tien-tsin. The relief cameonly just in time. Admiral Seymour's 
force could not have held out much longer, both food and ammuni- 
tion being almost exhausted. 

During the expedition to Hsi-ku an incident occurred ex- 
emplifying the unswerving obedience to orders so characteristic of 
the Russian soldier. I was told of it by an Englishman who 
witnessed it. He and some others were retiring hurriedly before 
the Chinese when they came upon a Russian sentry, to whom they 
made known by signs that the enemy was almost upon them. He 
refused, however, to leave his post, and was killed where he stood. 
The Russians are slow in their movements, and like to take their 
time, but they are excellent soldiers all the same, full of a dogged 
endurance and of a stoical composure, almost Asiatic in character, 
which is quite as valuable in its own way as the more dashing 
attributes of courage, though they are not lacking in that either. 
Do not let us fall into the error of underrating possible opponents, 
as political irritation is apt to make us do. 

On the same day, Brigadier-General Dorward and the Hong 
Kong Artillery, under Major St. John, arrived from Ta-ku, and 
eafly in the morning of the 27th June the Russians, who were 
encamped on the opposite side of the river from the foreign settle- 
ments, attacked the Peiyang Arsenal, which is on that side also, 
about a mile and a half back from the river bank. It was defended 
by several thousand Chinese, with six guns—9-pounder Krupps. 
The attack had to be made across an open plain, and a heavy loss 
resulted, both from the rifle fire, which was incessant, and from 
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several well-placed shells. The total casualties amounted to rather 
more than two hundred. Finding themselves hard pressed, the 
Russians sent in word to Tien-tsin for reinforcements, and about 
10 am. the whole Naval Brigade, under Captain Bourke of the 
Orlando, including a battalion of marines under Major Johnston, 
R.M.L.I., was sent out to them with the 12-pounder gun from 
the Yerrible. The American Marine Artillery also went out under 
Major Waller. They found the Russians lying down behind the rail- 
way embankment, shelling the Arsenal preparatory to an assault. 
The day was a lovely one, clear and bright, with hardly any wind, but. 
there was an extraordinary mirage, which made it difficult to judge 
distances correctly or to distinguish between friends and enemies. 
The marines might, at one time, have done great execution amongst 
a number of Chinese, but were afraid to fire, as they could not 
make out until it was too late whether they were Chinese or 
Russians. About eleven o’clock a Russian shell landed in the big 
magazine, in which were eighty tons of powder, and it blew up with 
a terrific explosion, forming a huge balloon of fleecy smoke, which 
hung suspended for several minutes in mid-air and then slowly 
dissolved. It was an exquisitely beautiful sight. The report was 
so tremendous that it was heard quite distinctly at Ta-ku, thirty 
miles away. Not long afterwards the British gun succeeded in 
striking the smaller magazine, which also blew up, and the Chinese 
were then seen to be retreating; so the British and Americans 
advanced at the double, and occupied the Arsenal without resist- 
ance. Before evacuating it the Chinese set a light to strings of 
crackers which they had carefully prepared beforehand; they 
sounded like heavy musketry fire, and had the desired effect of 
delaying the advance for the few minutes required to enable the 
troops to get safely away, and with comparatively little loss. It 
was a clever stratagem. Our men ought to have lost more than they 
did ; but the Chinese fired too high, and there were more casualties 
at eight hundred yards than when they closedin, This was found 
to be invariably the case, and that it was safer to charge at once 
than to keep the men lying down and firing from a long range. 
Whilst the British were waiting for the advance a shell fell 
amongst them and wounded two men, who had to be left lying 
where they were, to be picked up by the ambulance when it 
arrived. After the Arsenal was occupied, however, a large force of 
Chinese Regulars and Boxers, carrying an enormous yellow flag, came 
out from Tien-tsin city,at the back of the railway station, and wedged 
themselves right in between the Arsenal and the river, occupying 
the very ground which the British and Americans had just vacated. 
The wounded men saw them coming, and one, who was not so 
badly injured as the other, whose shoulder was dreadfully shattered, 
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and who was almost unconscious, managed to drag his comrade 
along the ground for nearly a couple of hundred yards. But he 
himself was badly hit, a piece of the shell having torn away the 
whole of the calf of one leg, and having then lodged in the other 
leg just above the knee. He was weak with pain and loss of blood 
so he was obliged to drop him, and run for his life, the Chinese 
being almost upon him: how he managed to get along at all 
with such a wound is a marvel; only the fear of a horrible death 
could have made him do it: and his attempt to save his companion 
in the face of so awful a fate was an act of most unselfish heroism. 
As the Russians say, “It is good to die in company.” It is much 
harder to meet death alone. The Wei-hai-Wei Regiment fortunately 
came up just in time to cover his flight, and he got safely away, 
and ultimately recovered, but the other poor fellow fell into the 
enemy’s hands, and his body was afterwards found terribly 
hacked about, and with the head cut off. The decapitated head 
of another marine, who had been killed during the retirement of 
Admiral Seymour’s force to the Hsi-ku Arsenal, had also been 
recovered the day before, and it naturally made the men very 
bitter, and not inclined to show much mercy. These things 
ought to be remembered when the ruthless vengeance inflicted 
upon the Chinese is being discussed ; and so far as our own troops 
are concerned, we may be allowed to feel a pardonable pride 
that in spite of terrible provocation, they held themselves in 
restraint in the way they did ; no unnecessary cruelty can be laid 
to their charge. 

The capture of the Arsenal, the guns from which commanded 
the river, enabled Admiral Seymour to get the women and children 
away within the next few days; a fortunate circumstance, as 
almost directly afterwards the Chinese received reinforcements 
and fresh guns, and bombarded the settlement vigorously until 
the 14th July, when the native city was assaulted and taken. 
During this protracted bombardment all the picquets were con- 
tinually attacked, but the most dangerous position by far was 
the railway station on the other side of the river, which had to be 
crossed by a bridge of boats exposed to. the full fire of the enemy. 
It was assaulted day and night for several days in succession. It 
was held by a joint force of Japanese, French, and British, the 
Japanese holding the platform to the river on the left, the French 
the platform and the station buildings, whilst the engine-house 
was occupied by the British with a Maxim, which the Chinese 
kept trying to silence with two 9-pounders, placed in a 
clump of trees, not twelve hundred yards away. A hole was 
knocked in the wall of the engine-house through which the Maxim 
was fired, the men who were not working it being made to lie 
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down in the ashpit between the rails, which was covered over by 
planks to give them some slight protection. The Chinese shooting 
was really fine; one day they put eight shells into the wall in 
a space of twenty teet, one shell killing and wounding seventeen 
of the Welsh Fusiliers, who were at that time on guard. The 
French and Japanese erected sandbag barricades along the plat- 
form and lay down on the rails beneath it, firing through loop- 
holes between the bags. Once or twice the fighting was very 
close, almost hand-to-hand, for between the station and the Russian 
camp was an undefended gap of three-quarters of a mile, studded 
with Chinese graves, which afforded excellent cover. One dark 
night the Boxers managed to creep up unseen, and get in behind 
some empty trucks standing in a siding, thereby cutting off the 
French in the station from the British in the engine-house. 
The situation seemed desperate, almost hopeless, but some 
Sikhs, of the Hong Kong Regiment, who happened to be on their 
way to relieve the bluejackets and marines, discovered them just 
in time, and a fierce fight took place, in which the Sikh native 
officer displayed great coolness and presence of mind, and the 
assailants were driven out with heavy loss. The Chinese behaved 
with undeniable courage, and charged out repeatedly from the trucks 
with fixed bayonets, although they had so little knowledge of 
their weapons that several of the bayonets were found with the 
scabbards still on them, just as they had been served out from the 
Arsenal. They are certainly not lacking in pluck; all they 
require is good leading and a little military knowledge; but 
at present they are like sheep led to the slaughter, hardly any of 
their officers having even an elementary knowledge of their 
duties. 

In the early days of the bombardinent the English Club at Tien-tsin 
was used as the hospital, but it was found to be in too exposed a posi- 
tion,so the wounded were moved into the Gordon Hall (the large 
municipal building in the English settlement), where they were 
comparatively safe. Some of the injuries were extraordinary, and, 
as in South Africa, the modern bullet was found to inflict wounds 
without causing death in a way that would never have been 
credited before. Two men, for instance, were shot right through 
the brain, and yet recovered. One man, a bit of a wag, was hit in 
the mouth by a shot which went through both cheeks, and 
carried away some of his teeth. “ Well,’ he said, “I am thankful 
it was no nearer my ’ead.” The hospitals, in spite of great difti- 
culties, were excellently managed, and the men bore their 
sufferings bravely and uncomplainingly, though they were made 
perfectly wretched by the flies and heat. The continual shelling, 
too, tried them dreadfully; it always does; it tries most sound 
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men’s nerves, and on the wounded it has the worst possible effect. 
But strange to say, although the antiseptic conditions were in every 
way unfavourable, for some obscure reason tetanus was almost 
unknown. Amongst our wounded there were, I was told, only two 
cases. Taken as a whole the climate of Northern China is, in fact, 
a most healthy one if it were given a fair chance ; it is the filthiness 
of the people that causes disease. 

The siege of Tien-tsin though short was excessively trying, and 
the casualties unusually large. The Royal Welsh Fusiliers had 
seventy-three killed and wounded out of a total of only three 
hundred and fifty-three ; and the losses of the Naval Brigade were 
even larger. 

The native city of Tien-tsin was taken on the 14th July, and then 
followed a long three weeks’ wait until the 4th August, when the 
march to Peking began. A strange lethargy seemed to take 
possession of everyone, with an utter disbelief in the possibility ot © 
saving the Legations. All that was thought of was the infliction 
of vengeance, and that it should be as complete as possible. So 
the original arrangement was that the advance should be begun 
about the 15th September, and with not less than 40,000 troops, 
the most exaggerated estimates being propounded of the Chinese 
powers of resistance. To those in Tien-tsin who had friends in 
Peking the suspense was agonizing, for letters had been received 
showing that the Legations were still holding out, but were at 
the last extremity, and it maddened them that they should 
apparently be left to their fate, as they would have been had the 
advance been delayed until the arrival of the French, German and 
Russian reinforcements which were on their way from Europe. 

With the arrival of General Gaselee all this was changed. He 
insisted that an attempt at relief should be made at all hazards; 
that the primary object of the expedition was the rescue of the 
Legations, and not the making of war upon China, and declared 
that if no one else would come, the British and- Americans, who 
had peremptory orders to the ‘same effect from their Governments, 
would advance by themselves at any cost. This resulted in the 
expedition being started six weeks earlier than it would otherwise 
have been, and though the credit of the actual relief must be given 
most to the Japanese, who had the greatest number of troops, 
and who bore the brunt of the fighting, it was due, nevertheless, 
to General Gaselee’s initiative that the advance was not delayed 
until it must almost certainly have been too late. He acted 
in the same spirit throughout—his one thought being the safety 
of the people in Peking, not any possible credit to himself or 
to his troops. ‘There was a good deal of grumbling because, 
during the march, after the first two days, from Yangtsun onwards, 
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the British took up a position in the rear of all the rest. But this 
was due to the fact that not only were the British fewer in 
number that any of the others, except the Americans, but because 
when the advance seemed likely to be delayed owing to the 
jealousies of the different nations, none of them being willing to 
accept a position behind the others, General Gaselee said that the 
British would take the rear-guard, as he only wanted to get to 
Peking, and did not care which of the columns got there first, so 
long as as they got there, and the Legations were relieved. It was 
consequently a sincere gratification to all who knew how General 
Gaselee had acted, that, after all, he should have had the good 
fortune to have been the very first to enter the Legations. 

The march was a tiring one, the heat being great, and the dust 
caused by the transport and heavy guns marching over a sandy 
soil adding to the thirst, which was one of its most trying features. 
The water, too, was excessively bad, the Pei-ho being full of dead 
bodies and not a few also of the wells. Orders were issued to our 
men not to drink water unless it was boiled and filtered, but all 
considerations of that kind were lost sight of in the overpowering 
suffering caused by the long marches in the heat, and every well 
was surrounded by a crowd of exhausted men too anxious for water 
to care whether it was pure or not. 

The main features of the march are well known and do not need 
recapitulation, but one or two individual acts were done which are 
worth recording. At Yangtsun, by some mistake, the British and 
Russian guns continued firing after the British and Americans had 
driven the Chinese out from behind the railway embankment. A 
good many men were killed or wounded, and an American officer 
galloped right along in front of the guns calling out, “Stop firing, 
you are killing our own men,” and one of the Welsh Fusiliers 
stood up on the embankment and signalled to the gunners to stop, 
though by so doing he exposed himself to the fire both of the 
Chinese and of the Allies. Another gallant deed, too, was done, 
of quite a different character. Some of the guns of the 
Hong Kong Artillery were being taken up the river in a junk 
under the charge of Captain Duff, R.A., with whom were a 
couple of officers of the Wei-hai-Wei Regiment. The junk 
did not reach Yangtsun until late at night, and about nine o’clock 
one of the Chinese servants fell overboard. It was dark, and the 
Pei-ho there is deep, with a strong, treacherous current, and the 
man, who was unable to swim, sank like a stone. Lieutenant 
Layard, of the Wei-hai-Wei Regiment, promptly plunged in to the 
rescue, and after a long struggle with the drowning man, in which 
he was in great danger of being drowned himself, managed to pull 
him out in safety. 
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There was frightful devastation and cruelty all the way up, but 
not all of it was done by the Allies, a great deal of it was com- 
mitted by the retreating Chinese troops. At Tung-chow, for instance, 
when the main gate was entered, a head was found stuck up on a 
wall, which must have been put there, either by the Chinese troops 
or by the Boxers, and not by the attacking force, for they had met 
with no resistance. And on my way back from Peking my party 
slept in a house in Chang-chia- Wan, in the ruins of which we found 
a Chinaman hiding. He told us he had been a prosperous rice mer- 
chant, but that when the Chinese troops were falling back before the 
advance of the Allies they looted everything he had, and killed his 
brother for not showing them the hoard of silver which they said he 
must have. He himself and the rest of his family had been able to 
escape, and when the town was taken he came back, and found his 
brother’s body, and buried it. It has been a ruthless, horrible 
campaign, but our own men have had no part in the cruelty of it. 
They have looted—small blame to them—like every one else. It 
was not in human nature to resist so great a temptation, but they 
have not been brutal—neither the British troops nor the Indian. I 
went out one day, with a British artillery officer, with a foraging 
party of half a dozen men of the 1st Bengal Lancers, under the 
command of a native officer. In a deserted village we came to we 
found a large farmhouse with all the doors fastened up. After 
knocking and shouting to no purpose we battered in one of the 
doors, and found a Chinaman down on his knees behind it, with 
his head on the ground in token of submission. He gave us some 
fowls and eggs, and we left him behind when we went on. And on 
several other occasions I saw Chinese villagers, who had been 
brought in by the Lancers to be interrogated, merely told to go 
away after they had given what information they had. 

The Japanese set the pace all through the march, and at the end 
were greatly exhausted, but they had done their work. They felt 
that if they did not keep the Chinese constantly on the move, if 
they gave them time to entrench themselves, there would be a 
repetition of the heavy loss at Peitsang, and the result proved that 
they were right. Nevertheless the rapid marching tried all the 
troops very severely, so severely that, when they reached Tung- 
chow, it was arranged that they should be allowed to rest for a 
day to pull themselves together for the final assault on Peking, 
This arrangement fell through owing to the Russian reconnoitring 
party pushing right up under cover of the darkness to the outer 
walls. They had only three guns and an escort of 400 infantry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Mod]. It was pitch dark, and, after 
blowing in the Tung-Pien gate, they advanced some distance along 
the wall of the Tartar city, when the moon rose, and expo:e 
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them to full view. The Chinese thereupon fired, and killed all 
the battery horses, so the infantry were ordered to pull the guns 
back into shelter, about half a mile away. They succeeded in 
doing it, but with very heavy loss, General Vasilievski, the Russian 
Chief of the Staff, who was in command of the party, being 
dangerously wounded, and 26 men killed and 102 wounded. It 
was a splendid, though wasteful, performance. 

In all probability this premature attack on the Ist August was the 
saving of the Legations. It had not been intended to attack until 
the 15th, and on the night of the 14th the Chinese began a fierce 
attack on the Legations, pouring in a terrible musketry fire for 
several hours. It could be heard quite distinctly in the outposts 
some three miles distant from the city walls, but when the Russians 
attacked, the Chinese troops had to be drawn off to oppose them. 
But for that it might have gone hard with the Legations. The 
Japanese were always well informed, and the evening before a 
Japanese officer told me they had information that the Chinese had 
a very large body of their best troops in Peking, and that they 
meant to defend it stubbornly. “It will be a two days’ business, 
I expect,” he said, “as at Tien-tsin—first day bombardment, second 
day assault.” And he added: “I think it will be very dangerous 
for the Legations when we attack. The people there will probably 
be all killed before we can get to them.” 

One other circumstance there was which had more to do with 
the success of the relief than anything else, and that was the 
absence ofrain. Asa rule the country between Tien-tsin and Peking 
at that time becomes a morass, across which it would have been very 
difficult to take heavy guns, but last summer the rainfall was only 
half an inch instead of the normal quantity of 32 inches, and so 
there was no difficulty with the transport. Had the rains been 
heavy, the difficulties of the march would have been intensified 
enormously, and the force might never have got through—not, at 
least, in time to save the Legations. As it was, the Chinese opened - 
the sluices and tried to flood the country from the Pei-ho, but from 
the long continued drought the river was too low for this to 
produce any result. 

Although the Chinese did not make much of a fight when hard 
pressed they have shown a decided advance in military knowledge 
since the Japanese War, and under European guidance there 
is no reason why they should not attain to a very considerable 
amount of military skill. So accurate was the fire of their guns at 
Tien-tsin that reports were current, quite, so far as I could learn, 
without foundation, that they were worked by European gunners 
in the Chinese Service. No such explanation was necessary, 
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the Chinese being remarkably quick in acquiring any science that 
requires dexterity of hand or eye. 

In the Country Club at Shanghai, the lawn tennis professional is 
a Chinaman, and among the best bowlers at the cricket nets are 
the Chinese cricket professionals. So, too, the accuracy of their aim 
at Tien-tsin was sometimes quite astounding. The distances being 
great, with intervening houses to intercept the view, both sides had 
to resort to indirect fire by directions given from a tower, either by 
a telephone wire laid to the guns or by flag-signalling, the Allies 
using the tower of the Gordon Hall, the Chinese one of the towers 
in the city Yamén. Yet many of the Chinese shells fell quite close 
to the British batteries, and on one occasion one of the guns was 
hit, the gunner killed, and the gun itself rendered useless. 

It is believed, indeed, that during the fortnight preceding the 
attack on the city of Tien-tsin there were in it only 5,000 Chinese 
Regular troops, but their fire was so excellent that they held at 
bay 12,000 of the Allies until the British naval 25-pounders, firing 
lyddite, were brought up from the ships at Ta-ku. 

Ill-trained as they are, badly led, and, on the whole, badly 
armed, for in spite of the numerous arsenals the majority of 
the Boxers were only armed with swords and knives, the Chinese 
have shown conclusively that Lord Charles Beresford’s estimate of 
them was just :— 


‘From all I have heard and seen I believe they would make splendid soldiers 
if properly trained, and if fed, paid, and clothed according to their contract with 
the authorities. They have all the characteristics necessary to make them good 
soldiers, They are sober, obedient, easily managed, and very quick at learning.” 
(Break Up of China, p. 283.) 


All they want is a leader in whom they can trust. The Wei-hai- 
Wei Regiment has shown what can be made of them under 
European officers, and it is well that Yuan-Shi-Kai’s army was 
never allowed to move against Tien-tsin. It is a very thoroughly 
equipped, compact, and well-drilled force, and had it been brought 
against the foreign settlements at any time before the native city 


was taken the result of the campaign might have been vastly — 


different. The Europeans in the north of China are under the 
deepest possible obligation to Yuan-Shi-Kai, and it will be more 
than hard if, after all he has done, the Germans should insist upon 
interfering with the province of Shan-tung, of which he is the 
Governor. It is there that they have their port of Kiao-chou, and 
they have always asserted that all Shan-tung is exclusively within 
their sphere of interest. It is safe to predict that they will not 
find its subjugation an easy task should they be ill-advised enough 
to attempt it. 

H. C. Toomson. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CRY FOR TOLERANCE. 


WHEN, on the evening of January 22nd, tidings went forth from 
Osborne that the great Queen-Empress had passed to her rest, 
the myriad races of her Empire did as men of all creeds and of all 
nations do, consciously or unconsciously, in the hour of bereave- 
ment and of that blank sense of uncertainty and insecurity which 
bereavement brings in its train. They fell to prayer. 

Christian, Jew, Mahommedan, Buddhist, professors of the many 
faiths to which men cling in order to bring themselves into closer 
contact with the Supreme Deity, all instinctively turned towards 
the rites of their respective religions. More impressive than 
funeral pomp and pageantry, a mighty tribute of love, respect, 
and gratitude to the dead Monarch was offered to their common 
God by the subject peoples of the Empire over which she ruled 
so long and so wisely. The passing of a noble life hushed the 
strife and the clamour of creeds, during those ten days when 
the nations of an Empire rendered their last homage to the 
Sovereign Mistress under whose guiding hand the Empire had 
grown into being. In her death, as in her life, the prayer 
arose: God save the Queen! 

Englishmen, at home and abroad, and among them Roman 
Catholics not less—indeed, probably more—than Protestants, ex- 
perienced a shock of pain and anger when it became evident 
that a discordant note in the universal song of mourning was 
to sound from a religious body which, more than any other, 
had benefited by the wise and lofty spirit of tolerance that will 
ever form one of the most glorious characteristics of the Victorian 
reign. The attitude assumed by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church in their endeavours to dissociate that community 
from any official participation in the publie acts of worship in 
memory of the revered dead, afforded a striking proof, if proof 
were needed, of the complete want of sympathy with the English 
character, and with the British Empire, existing at the Vatican. 

The expostulations and remonstrances of Roman Catholics 
whose desire to associate themselves with the feelings which 
dominated the entire body of their countrymen was more power- 
ful than the desire to please Ultramontane authorities at Rome, 
were speedily crushed and silenced by the explanations proffered 
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in The Times, The Tablet, and other organs, by “representative ” 
Catholic apologists for the unfortunate position taken up by 
Cardinal Vaughan. The correspondence on this subject in the 
public Press has at least demonstrated, beyond all possibility of 
mistake, the condition of mind necessary to an English Roman 
Catholic, if he would be considered “representative” of the 
opinions of his co-religionists. 

The excuses offered both by himself and by his apologists for 
Cardinal Vaughan’s prohibition of official memorial services for 
the late Queen in Roman Catholic places of worship would 
appear to have been framed with two objects in view, and the 
explanatory letters of Monsignor Stanley, and others, in The Times, 
in reply to remonstrances at Vatican intolerance from Roman 
Catholic writers in that journal, seemed to have played the part 
of the proverbial red herring so often to be met with in the 
troubled waters of Vatican diplomacy. 

We suppose that few individuals, Roman Catholic or otherwise, 
ever seriously contemplated the celebration of Requiem Masses 
for the repose of the soul of Her late Majesty. The logic of the 
arguments employed to justify the intolerant attitude of the 
Roman Catholic authorities must have appealed to the common- 
sense of all who followed the correspondence on the question. 
These arguments, while accompanied by protestations of loyalty 
and patriotism, were, nevertheless, directed very carefully at an 
object which, it may be suspected, had been specially erected for 
demolition. The celebration of Mass for the repose of the soul of 
a Sovereign who was officially supposed to regard the Mass as a 
blasphemy could scarcely be regarded as fitting either by Roman 
Catholics or by Protestants who had given the question any 
serious consideration. We are quite aware that isolated cases 
occurred in which local ecclesiastical authorities, keenly sensible 
of the loss sustained by the Empire, and anxious to gratify the 
loyal desires of their flocks to pay a loving tribute to the memory 
of the deceased Sovereign through the medium they held as most 
sacred, permitted Mass to be publicly offered for the Sovereign's 


soul, without waiting for any authorization from Rome or from - 


their immediate superiors to do so. Their action will have com- 
mended itself to the approval of those who prefer spontaneous 
Christian charity to sacerdotal intolerance and clerical diplomacy, 
and of the ever-increasing number who refuse to admit that in- 
fallibility is the peculiar possession of any one among the many 
bodies professing the Christian faith. 

His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan and other ecclesiastics and 
laymen whom we must regard as “representative” Roman 
Catholics have, as has already been said, given reasons which are 
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logical enough for the refusal of their Church to celebrate its 
most sacred office on behalf of our late Ruler. These reasons 
need not be recapitulated here. They should, indeed, have been 
patent to the understanding of all acquainted with Roman 
Catholic doctrine concerning the Mass. We can with difficulty 
believe that to the vast majority of Roman Catholics,and to well- 
informed members of other religious bodies, the explanations on 
this point, delivered with so much insistence by the Cardinal and 
his apologists, were other than unnecessary. 

The chief desire, unless we are greatly mistaken, of all 
loyal Roman Catholic subjects of the Crown, was publicly and 
officially to associate themselves with the grief of the Empire, 
and with the prayers arising from the nations of the Empire 
grouped in the spirit around the dead Queen’s bier. In 
Rome itself, when it became known that no official service 
in commemoration of Queen Victoria would be held in the 
Knglish Roman Catholic church of San Silvestro in Capite, 
various members of the English Roman Catholic community 
asked responsible ecclesiastics whether they might not be 
allowed to attend the memorial service in the Anglican church 
conducted at the desire of the British Ambassador. The answer 
was in the negative. They were given to understand that it was 
sin to enter the doors of any place of worship in Rome other than 
a Catholic church. In fact, the Vatican, so eager for tolerance 
in non-Roman Catholic countries, condemns as a mortal sinner 
the Catholic who would tolerate, even by his presence, any other 
form of the Christian faith but the Latin within the walls of 
Rome. Comments and expostulations, even from zealous sup- 
porters of the claims of the Vatican, and, in more than one 
instance, from members of the Papal Household itself, were not 
lacking. No service was held in the church of San Silvestro at 
the hour of the Queen's funeral, and English Roman Catholics 
were forbidden to mark their respect for the Queen’s memory by 
being present at that held in the Anglican church. 

The disinclination of Cardinal Vaughan to sanction any form 
of public religious devotions in memory of Queen Victoria until 
compelled by public opinion to do so, and the eagerness which 
his supporters displayed in insisting on the impossibility of cele- 
brating Requiem Masses for the soul of one who was not a 
Roman Catholic, do not, we think, appear so inexplicable when 
examined from the point of view obtaining at Rome. It must be 
remembered that the Cardinal was actually in Rome, or had but 
just left that city, at the time of the late Queen’s demise, and that 
another English ecclesiastic, whose two letters to The Times were 
apparently regarded as convincing by those whose remonstrances 
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they were intended to answer, dated his letter from the Eternal 
City. We may fairly assume, therefore, not only the “ represen- 
tative” nature of the communications of these ecclesiastics, but 
also that the latter were fully aware of the agitation about to 
declare itself against the Royal Declaration concerning Tran- 
substantiation and the Mass which would have to be made at 
no distant date by the new Sovereign. 

To those accustomed to follow the mazes of Vatican diplomacy, 
any surprise which may have been felt at the intolerant attitude 
of the Vatican and its officers in refusing to the dead Queen of 
England the charity of a Mass, and in only consenting to the 
adoption of some other form of devotion under pressure of public 
opinion, ‘at once disappeared when the protest signed by the 
Roman Catholic Press against the King’s Declaration at the 
opening of His Majesty’s first Parliament was published in the 
newspapers, and followed by Cardinal Vaughan’s letter to the 
Roman Catholic clergy and laity. The Vatican does not lightly 
assume an equivocal position, or permit its representatives to do 
so. It can scarcely be denied, however, that the position assumed 
by Cardinal Vaughan at the time of the death of Queen Victoria 
was very equivocal indeed. It was to be expected, then, that 
the Vatican had some ulterior object in view when it pretended 
to believe that nothing but the celebration of Requiem Masses 
would content English Roman Catholics. We have seen the 
pains which were taken to explain to the world why permission 
to celebrate such Masses could not be conceded. 

The true attitude of the Vatican towards the non-Romar 
Catholic dead was, however, carefully concealed from the British 
public by those who were about to raise a cry for toleration 
under the plausible excuse of the unfortunate wording of a very 
necessary pledge on the part of the Sovereign of this country to 
protect his kingdom from a repetition of past abuses of a religious 
body claiming at the same time to be a foreign Power. The 
insult flung at the corpse of the late King Humbert of Italy, when 
the Vatican declared that it “tolerated” the burial of the 
murdered Monarch in his own capital, will not have been for- 
gotten. 

We may now turn from the misleading statements published 
by Cardinal Vaughan and his “representative ” Roman Catholics 
to the more frank admissions made at the same time in Rome by 
the equally representative Civilta Cattolica—the bi-monthly review 
of the Society of Jesus—articles-in which must be taken as 


faithful definitions of the opinions obtaining at the centre of 


government of the Roman Church. ‘The Civili& Cattolica, in its 
issue of the 2nd March, contains a special article, entitled La 
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Chiesa e le esequie degli a cattolici* (“ The Church and the Obsequies 
of Non-Catholics”). The article deserves to be read in its en- 
tirety by those who forget, as many in this country assuredly do 
forget, that the Vatican is the head, and not the tail, of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The space at our disposal forbids us to 
quote more than a few paragraphs of this document. 

After blaming those Roman Catholics who have ventured to 
think that the Church should relax her ancient severity towards 
individuals without her pale, the writer continues :— 


‘“* Knowing, and holding firmly as an article of our holy faith that the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church is the only ark of salvation, into which everyone who 
does not enter shall perish in the deluge, we cannot abstain from condemning the 
theories above alluded to (i.e., of toleration), and, moreover, from deploring that 
too laudatory language used by certain Catholic journals in their obituary notices 
of those who, outside of and often hostile to the true Church, openly profess a 
faith different from that of the Catholic.” 


After a few vague allusions to the mysterious motives of God, 
and assertions as to the sole right of the Roman Church to dis- 
pense salvation to humanity, the article in question thus con- 
tinues :— 


“The ignorance of these truths, and of that constant discipline of the Church 
which is now affirmed, if it can never justify, may at least in some way explain 
the arrogant conduct of certain writers who have censured Cardinal Vaughan and 
other Eaglish bishops ” (here is subjoined a note alluding to letters in The Times 
of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and following days of February, and in The Tablet of 
February 9th), *‘and also an Italian bishop, because at the death of the Protestant 
Queen Victoria of England they did not consent to honour her memory, and to 
suffrage her soul with the solemn Mass of Regwiem and other ceremonies of 
Catholic ritual.” 


And further sini 


‘The same” (as inthe case of Rzguicm Masses) ‘‘ may be said of other rites 
which, according to Catholic ritua!, accompany or follow the celebration of Mass 
at the obsequies of the faithful departed. These rites . . . are not merely 
civil and external honours which the living pay to the dead, but are a formal act 
of religion and a prayer which the Catholic Church offers for her children that 
these may be received into the eternal peace of the just. To invoke rights, there- 
fore, by those solemn prayers for one who dies separated from the com- 
munion of the faithful, or even to pretend, for motives of human policy or of an 
ill-considered patriotism, that the privilege can be conceded to Catholics of 
honouring by Catholic obsequies a monarch, male or female, who voluntarily and 
openly lived and died a Protestant, would be a profanation, a contradiction, a 
desire to place in the mouth of the Church words and fgrmul« which in a similar 
case would be mendacious and fraudulent. . . . For these reasons, therefore, 
and for many others, . ... the Protestant, king or queen, rich or poor, who 
has lived and died separated from the Catholic Church may not participate in 
sacred things in common with faithful Catholics. He may not be acknowledged by 
the Catholic (hurch after death, nor repose in holy ground, neither may he receive 
liturgical suffrages with the celebration of holy mysteries, nor the recitation of 
prayers over his body er in his memory.” (The italics are mine.) 


* La Civilta Cattolica, 2 Marzo, 1901. 
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In an age which boasts of religious tolerance such phrases as 
these have a fine medieval ring. My only object in quoting 
them is to point out how strictly the action of Cardinal Vaughan 
was in accordance with the spirit and with the policy of the 
governing body of that Church in which he holds so high a 
position. Further comment upon either the language, or the 
spirit prompting that language, would surely be superfluous. 

It has already been pointed out how carefully the apologists 
for the Vatican confined themselves to demonstrating the im- 
possibility of celebrating Masses for the repose of her soul. 
It is not, perhaps, very surprising that they should have shrunk 
from the task of explaining to the British public the real attitude 
of the Vatican towards non-Catholics as set forth in the inspired 
pages of the Civiltd Cattolica. In the desire for toleration, which 
most Englishmen possess in common with enlightened individuals 
of every nation and class, it has, we think, been too generally 
assumed that a similar spirit is beginning to move the Roman 
Catholic Church. The liberal-mindedness of individual Roman 
Catholics, both lay and clerical, nay, of vast bodies within the 
Roman Communion, has doubtless given some colour to this 
supposition. The majority of Englishmen who stand outside the 
pale of the Roman Church, and very many who are within her 
pale, are either ignorant, or sceptical of the limitless power which 
stands behind that Church and controls it. Many cannot realize, 
and many do not wish to realize, that the spiritual forces in which 
even those most opposed to Roman Catholicism must find so 
much to respect and admire, are set in motion or restrained at the 
will of a purely political and material body of men to whom the 
infallible Pope himself is but a constitutional Sovereign, impotent 
to overstep the constitutional bounds of his sovereignty. The 
composition of the Roman Curia is certainly not such as to 
favour the growth of religious or political tolerance within the 
Church, nor will it have escaped the notice of those who follow 
the policy of the Vatican how promptly and severely the latter 
disavows and suppresses any acts of conciliation, more especially 
when these are suspected of a patriotic origin. We have seen, 
in the course of the last few years, the outbreak of savage intoler- 
ance against the Jews encouraged by the Vatican Press, and the 
iniquitous verdict in the Dreyfus case applauded by those occupy- 
ing the very highest offices of the Church. We have seen the 
institution of an International Clerical Press on the Continent, 
the organs of which, with a few notable and laudable exceptions, 
appeal to the passions of intolerance and prejudice, to racial 
hatreds and animosity of classes, in language which is a disgrace 
at once to Christianity and to civilization. The insults levelled 
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at the late Queen, and at His Majesty the King, in the course ot 
the last few weeks by certain French Ultramontane journals 
cannot be quoted in these pages. We have seen our own country 
traduced and maligned on every possible occasion, and this not 
by obscure provincial prints, but by official and semi-official 
organs published under the shadow of the Vatican, and inspired 
directly from the Curia. 

We have seen a body of “representative” English Roman 
Catholics seize upon the opportunity of a pilgrimage to the 
Vatican during the Anno Santo as an excuse to insult a nation 
friendly to England, whose hospitality they were enjoying and 
whose tolerance they did not hesitate to abuse. That an English 
pilgrimage should have been the only one to turn an act of 
religion into a political and sectarian demonstration, must have 
been due to a lack of something more than common-sense and 
good taste on the part of its promoters. The condolences offered 
to the Pope on the pretended increase of Protestantism in Rome 
will hardly be forgotten by the great body of the English people 
which is now asked, on the grounds of toleration, and of not 
wounding Roman Catholic susceptibilities, to sanction a measure 
requiring special legislation in the Imperial Parliament. 

We could wish his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan and the 
Roman Catholic Press a greater sense of consistenvy, and, perhaps, 
a keener sense of humour. 

That a cry for tolerance and respect for the religious beliefs of 
others should arise from a body of individuals so recently identi- 
fied with that reaction towards medizvalism which has charac- 
terized the later years of the Pontificate of Leo XIII. is surely 
somewhat inconsistent. We do not presume to examine this 
agitation from a religious point of view. It has been generally 
conceded that the objectionable phrases in the Royal Declaration 
against the Mass and Transubstantiation bear a political, as well 
asa merely dogmatic significance ; and it cannot, we think, be 
doubted that the original framers of the Declaration were 
influenced quite as much by motives of State policy as by theo- 
logical convictions. Regarded from the latter point of view, all 
moderate and unprejudiced men must agree in condemning as 
objectionable and unnecessary language which casts discredit upon 
the spiritual belief held by a portion of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Toleration and respect for the religious opiniecns of its sub- 
jects, so far as such toleration, or respect, may exist without dam- 
age to the material well-being of the majority, it is the glorious 
privilege of this Empire to maintain. While all, then, whose 
opinion is worthy of consideration must regard with dislike 
and regret the words in the Royal Declaration which the Con- 
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stitution requires the Sovereign to make, the extent to which 
political tolerance may be conceded must be ever open to discus- 
sion. In the case of the Declaration in question, we believe that 
none but sectarian enthusiasts will dispute its existence as being 
due to the political abuses of that Church which has never ceased 
to strive for political supremacy while nominally fighting for the 
cause of its faith. The English public has been reminded, not 
only by Cardinal Vaughan and by the entire body of Roman 
Catholic peers, but also by the most authoritative organs of the 
Press, that very different circumstances obtain at the present time 
from those in which this country found itself placed at the pass- 
ing of the Bill of Rights. In the case of the political and 
religious conditions of this country, the contention is undoubtedly 
true. But neither Cardinal Vaughan, nor, so far as we are aware, 
the principal organs of public opinion which have discussed the 
question, have been able to point out that a similar political and 
religious change has come over the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Vatican, indeed, has lost no opportunity of showing 
to the world that, far from relinquishing its medizval dreams of 
universal domination over the minds of men, if not over the 
kingdoms of the world, it clings more closely to them. 

No student of public opinion can fail to have observed that 
two great reactionary changes have invaded human thought 
during the last few decades. A return to what we can only 
describe as medizvalism in religious thought has gone hand in 
hand with a spirit of indifference, and it may be suspected that 
the universal desire for tolerance is more largely due to the latter 
than the world cares to admit. The Vatican has been acute 
enough to take advantage of both the one and the other. It has 
satisfied the cravings of the former with an unstinting hand; it 
has used the amiable weakness of the last in order to obtain 
concessions while conceding nothing in return. 

That the unyielding and intolerant attitude displayed by the 
Roman Catholic authorities in the matter of the celebration of 
public rites in memory of our late Sovereign was but assumed in 
order to give greater plausibility to arguments to be advanced 
for the purpose of abolishing a Declaration on the part of that 
Sovereign’s successors offensive to Roman Catholic ears and in- 
jurious to Vatican interests is, we submit, very evident to those 
who, not content with the explanations of.Cardinal Vaughan and 
his apologists, have studied the utterances of the official organs 
of the Curia. Itis worthy of remark that no such prohibition to 
abstain from public acts of Catholic ritual was issued to French 
Roman Catholics at the time of the death of the late Czar, 
Alexander III. We find no counterpart in the action of the 
French Bishops on the occasion of the demise of that schismatic 
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Monarch to the singular position adopted by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster at the time of our late Sovereign’s death.. 
On the contrary, as a recent correspondent to The Times has: 
pointed out, on the authority of the Figaro, prayers for the repose 
of the Czar’s soul were ordered by a very large number of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of France. 

Cardinal Vaughan, in his protest against the Royal Declaration, 
has laid stress upon the assertion that the language of that 
Declaration is as equally offensive to Orthodox Greek as to 
Roman Catholics. We refrain from entering into the theological 
question involved in the views held by the Greek and the 
modern Latin Churches upon the subject of Transubstauntiation, 
as definitely defined by the Council of Trent. The argument 
would appear to have been advanced as much to account for the 
different attitude assumed by the Vatican in the cases of their 
late Majesties Queen Victoria of England and the Czar Alex- 
ander III. of Russia as to add to the plausibility of the protest 
against the Royal Declaration. The explicit statements of the 
Civiltx Cattolica, however, as to the disabilities of non-Catholics 
—i.e., of those not in communion with the Roman Church—to 
benefit by Christian rites and ceremonies after death, completely 
stultify his Eminence’s argument. The Emperor Alexander and 
Queen Victoria were both schismatics in the strict sense of the 
term as understood at Rome; and both, therefore, must have 
been liable to that excommunication after death so emphatically 
insisted upon by the inspired organs of Vatican opinion. 

Pope Leo XIIL., on more than one solemn occasion, publicly pro- 
claimed his gratitude to the English Sovereign whose revered 
remains were, according to the representative Civilta Cattolica, 
unworthy to rest in holy ground. Nay, more; in the very article 
from which we have quoted, the Civilta Cattolica uses the follow- 
ing expression, as an additional proof of the necessity for Cardinal 
Vaughan’s prohibition :— 

“In the case of the defunct Queen Victoria, it is known to all 
that, being the head of the Protestant Anglican Church, she 
professed, and was in duty bound to sustain, the Articles of 
Religion.” 

Article XXXI. is then quoted at length. We have here an 
instance of the elasticity of clerical casuistry. The right of Queen 
Victoria to profess and sustain an Article condemnatory of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is readily accepted by the Jesuit review 
when its acceptance seems to furnish an argument favourable to 
the contention of the moment. A few days elapse, and solemn 
protest is made against a Declaration to a similar effect on the 
part of Her late Majesty’s successor. My readers may consider 
that I have confused in these pages two separate and distinct 
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actions on the part of the Vatican and its representatives in this 
country. I maintain, however, that the impediments raised 
by Cardinal Vaughan in the matter of affording gratification to 
the respectful and, we may add, Christian desires of the vast 
majority of Her late Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects at the 
time of her decease, were but preparatory to the agitation so soon 
to be raised, which, although nominally of a purely religious 
character, cannot be said to be devoid of political significance. 
To bring before the public mind as convincingly as possible the 
painful position in which Roman Catholics were placed in not 
being permitted to assist at Reguiem Masses for the soul of their 
beloved Sovereign on account of the Declaration against the 
sanctity of Masses made by that Sovereign at her Coronation 
was, if we read between the lines of the publications in the 
Vatican Press, a well-considered act of policy on the part of those 
who had long intended to raise a cry for the abolition of the 
Royal Declaration when the fitting moment should occur to do 
so. Cardinal Vaughan himself has declared, if we are not mis- 
taken, that the latter question was under his consideration three 
years ago. 

The language of that Declaration comparatively few, we 
believe, would seek to defend. The spirit of intolerance implied 
in it, all, we hope, must condemn. The social and political safe- 
guards conferred by it, the vast majority of the King’s subjects, 
we are convinced, desire to see maintained and upheld. 

The love of tolerance is good, but those who believe that 
tolerance will be reciprocated by the Ultramontane form ot - 
Roman Catholicism at present dominating the policy of the 
Vatican must, through ignorance or religious myopia, have closed 
their eyes to the action of that policy during recent years in 
every quarter of the Old and the New World. We look in vain 
for any exercise on the part of the Vatican of that spirit of 
charity towards others which the Vatican is always so ready to 
demand for itself. In the case of each one of the great Con- 
tinental Powers, we see political interference in the internal 
affairs of that nation to be the invariable result of concessions to 
the claims of the Roman Curia. Towards our own country, not- 
withstanding the complete liberty enjoyed by the Roman Catholic 
Church in the King’s dominions, the Vatican, as represented by 
its official and unofficial international Press, has been, and is, 
bitterly hostile, and no opportunity is lost by its organs to inflame 
public opinion against the British Empire. As lately as the 2nd 
March, the Voce della Veritt may be found endeavouring to 
alienate Portuguese sympathies from England, for the scarcely 
concealed object of assisting the cause of rebellion in South 
Africa, by an insidious appeal to Portuguese Catholicism to form 
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no alliance with the hated Anglo-Saxon race. Under the thin 
veil of a pretended attack upon Portuguese Freemasonry, the 
Ultramontane journal openly asserts that the traditional friend- 
ship existing between the English and Portuguese nations is due 
to the desire of the Freemasons of both countries to combat 
Clericalism at the cost of the welfare and prosperity of Portugal.* 
Such efforts of political journalism may well appear to be 
childish to English readers; but it must be remembered that they 
appeal to masses of the superstitious and uneducated, whose 
passions are easily aroused by menaces of peril to their souls or 
to their pockets. 

And it is while the Vatican is waging a similar warfare against 
the Empire that the representatives of Roman Catholicism in 
England demand further proofs of tolerance from the Govern- 
ment of a nation that concedes to the Roman Catholic religion a 
fuller measure of freedom than it enjoys in countries where it is 
the official religion of the State. 

Englishmen may well pause to consider whether, in their laud- 
able anxiety to free themselves from all suspicion of religious 
intolerance, they may not be bringing Vaticanism one step 
nearer to the realization of its dream of regaining political 
ascendency in their midst. While fully sympathizing with the 
endeavows of Cardinal Vaughan to induce the Government of 
this country to abolish a Declaration offensive to the religious 
faith of Roman Catholics, the large majority of Englishmen will 
not, we believe, readily convince themselves that his Eminence, 
as representing the Vatican, is moved by a desire for religious 
tolerance only. The uncompromising position assumed by the 
Roman Catholic authorities on the occasion of the national 
bereavement, the elaborate pains taken to conceal from the 
British public the true and entire doctrine of the Roman Church 
concerning the attitude of living “Catholics” to the “non- 
Catholic” departed—these are episodes of recent occurrence 
which would appear largely to detract from the spiritual value of 
the plea for religious tolerance advanced by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and his supporters. 

That tolerance, both religious and political, is an admirable 
thing, none will dispute. But, in view of recent events, and of 
the open hostility of the Vatican towards this nation, Englishmen 
might do well, in answer to the demands of the representatives 
of the Roman Curia for tolerance, to paraphrase the saying of the 
French statesman, and reply :— 


* Pourvu que Messieurs les intolérants commencant.” 
RICHARD BAGOT. 


* La Voce della Verita, 2 Marzo, 1901. ‘*Campagne Massoniche.” 
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Ir was Mr. Meredith, that greatest, because most thoughtful, of 
modern novelists, who bade his country beware of “ half-concep- 
tions of wisdom, hysterical goodness, an impatient charity—against 
the elementary sense of the altruistic virtues.” The warning is all 
the more necessary because in Anglo-Saxon democracies we 
always find that in times of stress and public danger such half- 
conceptions crystallize into a concrete form—into something which 
we may best describe as an Anti-National Party. This Party 
espouses the cause of the enemy as its own ; deplores the enemy’s 
defeat; exults more or less openly in his victories; continually 
urges submission to his demands; vilifies the national cause, the 
national statesmen, and the national armies; and in every way 
strives to depress and lower the national energy. “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand,” and the existence of such a 
party must always be a grave danger to any commonwealth. 

Outside England the Anti-National Party does not show itself 
except in the United States. In France, in Germany, and in 
Russia, whatever divisions may exist in normal times, the approach 
of danger unites and compacts the whole population. This, pro- 
bably, is because Frenchmen, Germans, and Russians understand 
what war is, because their Executives will not tolerate within the 
presence of an influence which aids the enemy without, and because 
that peculiar invention of Anglo-Saxondom, the Party system, has 
never taken firm root on the mainland of Europe. Moreover, the 
fate of Poland, who fell because her citizens forgot the interests of 
their own country in their factious zeal for her secret enemies, is 
an ever-present warning to the peoples of the Continent. In both 
Germany and France the Anti-National Party used to flourish ; it 
was strong in Prussia in 1866, it even raised its head in 1870, and 
was not entirely dead in 1880. In France it contributed in no 
small degree to the downfall of the Empire, but this event was a 
blow from which it never recovered. So that while in England an 
Anti-National Party continues to exist, the danger it causes is 
trebled, because abroad as a factor Anti-Nationalism has dis- 
appeared. 

In the United States, however, it is still outwardly strong. In 
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the days of the Civil War it was a danger to Lincoln which cannot 
be exaggerated. In the Spanish-American War it took the side of 
Spain, as in the war with the Filipinos it steadily espoused the 
side of Aguinaldo. The New York Evening Post played precisely 
the same part which The Manchester Guardian has played in the 
present war in South Africa, It traduced American statesmen, 
attacked American Generals, and on the flimsiest evidence accused 
the American Army of the most abominable atrocities. What the 
Pro-Boers have said and done in England, the Pro-Filipinos have 
said and done in the United States. It must, however, be con- 
fessed that the war in the Philippines is less easy to justify than 
the war in South Africa, on the great principle of national interests. 

But it is with the Anti-National Party in England that we are 
chiefly concerned. It is not a new feature in our history. 
Unhappily, it has been only too active for the past hundred and 
fifty years, and within that time it has been the cause of infinitely 
more suffering and bloodshed than the Tories, Imperialists, and 
«“ Jingoes,” whom it is so fond of denouncing. Composed in part of 
sincere and honourable men, it is, for this reason, not the less, but 
rather the more, mischievous. No fanatic is so dangerous as an 
honest fanatic. The causes which lead men to range themselves upon 
its side are three, excluding bribery, direct and indirect, by foreign 
agency, which, however, only influences its baser members. These 
causes are an emotional altruism, which leads men to sympathize 
with every cause but their own, yet forgets that altruism ceases to 
be altruism when it is exercised at the cost of the nation and of 
posterity. Secondly, there is personal and partisan spite, which 
leads men to-day to go to any lengths “to give Chamberlain a 
fall,” just as in the past it led them to stoop to the basest devices 
to injure Palmerston and Pitt. Thirdly, there is the force of 
prejudice and historical association. Because Mr. Gladstone sur- 
rendered to the Bvers, it argues, we, his successors, must insist on 
surrender. Because Fox was generally to be found ranged against 
his country’s cause, we, the inheritors of his traditions, must range 
ourselves against England. 

Of the men who are moved by such motives Pericles said, and 
said truly, 2,300 years ago, that “if they could win credit they 
would speedily ruin any country, and if they were to go and found 
a State of their own, they would equally ruin that.” For they 
preach what can only be described as national suicide. However 
convinced of the justice of its cause, the State is never to uphold 
it. Yet, though they are accustomed to deplore the hatefulness 
and misery of war in language which would lead one to suppose 
that human life was more sacred in their eyes than justice and than 
right, they are ready to embroil their country in quixotic contests 
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for which she is utterly unprepared. The one requisite in their 
eyes is that war shall bring no profit and secure no material 
interest for the nation. Thus they clamoured for war with Turkey, 
with Russia, and with Germany, indeed with the whole Continent, 
over the Armenian massacres. They strove a few months later to 
support Greece against Turkey, though the latter was quietly 
backed by the Triple Alliance. St. James’ Hall rang with their 
call to arms, as though Britain was meant to play the part of 
Divine Providence in Europe and to espouse every quarrel but her 
own. And when their own policy had brought defeat and disaster, 
itis certain that they would have deserted the cause which in an 
excess of hysteria they had temporarily adopted. No stable and 
lasting policy can be built upon sentiment and fantasy, and unless 
there is policy behind a war—unless, that is to say, war arises from 
the realization of the nation’s will and purpose as revealed in the 
nation’s history—it cannot be waged with success. 

In the case of South Africa the policy of sentiment and hysteria 
hadalready been given a trial. From the hour when the Transvaal was 
annexed, the Liberal Party never ceased to intrigue against that 
annexation and its supposed author, Sir Bartle Frere. To snatch 
an advantage from the Conservative Party, Mr. Gladstone in his 
Midlothian campaign inveighed against the annexation in un- 
measured terms, and, whether or not he intended to do so, un- 
questionably stimulated the Boers to efforts to recover their 
independence. When returned to power he did, indeed, per- 
emptorily refuse to withdraw from the Transvaal, but that was 
only because the Boers had not shown what they could do in 
arms. A few months later came Lang’s Nek, Ingogo, and 
Majuba, and, last and worst of all, surrender to the enemy 
disguised under the name of magnanimity. It was an act of 
political cowardice, in face of the previous refusal to withdraw, but 
it was swallowed by Mr. Gladstone’s supporters, who only slowly 
began to discover that no peace based upon political cowardice 
could last, It is, of course, notorious that the stipulations of 1881 
and 1884 were either evaded or broken by the Boers. From 1884 
onwards it grew increasingly certain that one of two things must 
happen. Either Britain would be dislodged from South Africa or 
she would put her foot down and make an end of Boerdom. War 
rose as inevitably above the political horizon as death rises in the 
distance as the term and limit of all human existence. No man 
could tell how, when, and why the war would come, just as no man 
knows in what hour his soul will be required of him, Yet that the 
war, like death, would come was certain. Two wills, two national 
purposes were in conflict ; on the one side Afrikanderdom, on the 
other British Imperialism, Afrikanderdom sought to make of the 
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Englishman within the typical Afrikander State a serf, to tax him, 
to commandeer him, to deprive him of all the rights to which, as 
a free man, he was accustomed. It did this not capriciously but 
with the settled purpose of keeping him out of the Afrikander 
State, because it rightly recognized that before a steady British 
immigration that State must perish. Imperialism saw this, saw 
that the Cape was the key to India, and that if South Africa went 
the keystone fell from the arch of Empire ; saw, too, that treaties 
were broken and men of our race treated with every circumstance 
of insult. And so the struggle came, but there was nothing sordid 
in it upon either side. Each fought for a great cause, though to us 
it is clear that a State founded upon the oppression and exploitation 
of the many by the few could not last in the world’s economy. 

It would be unjust to blame the Anti-Nationalists or Pro-Boers 
for causing the war. Clearly it was inevitable. Yet it is a matter 
worth notice that throughout the negotiations of the spring and 
summer of 1899 they were against their countrymen and their 
country’s diplomacy. One might have expected advanced Radicals 
to condemn in unmeasured terms a narrow oligarchical rule, but 
though many of the Liberal Party cast off the mantle of Mr. 
Gladstone’s factious opposition and stood out boldly for the British 
cause, there were not a few who at every turn encouraged Mr. 
Kruger and his crafty diplomatists. They vilified the British 
residents in the Transvaal as “ grasping and cowardly capitalists” 
—though these residents have since shown on the bloodstained 
battlefield that their valour was above all question and reproach. 
They attacked Sir Alfred Milner as “a lost soul,” because he did 
not capitulate to the enemy at the first fire. They idealized Mr. 
Kruger until they had invested him with all the heroic qualities of 
Cromwell, Washington, and Andreas Hofer rolled into one. They 
represented the Boers as a race of gentle, sage, and victimized 
peasants, while Pom-Poms, and Creusots, and Mausers, and millions 
of rounds of ammunition were pouring into the Republics. They 
urged the enemy—see Dr. Clark’s letter and recall the fact 
that this gentleman is still a member of the “National” Liberal 
Club—to seize the Natal passes. They obstructed every attempt to 
arm at home—not that the British Government made any deter- 
mined effort in this direction—and represented the despatch of 
each battalion and battery to South Africa as shameful provocation 
to a meek and yielding enemy. They continually declared that 
there was no real cause of war, and if there was a word of truth in 
what they themselves said, they must be accused of bringing to 
pass what they professed to be so anxious to avoid. That Mr. 
Kruger placed infinite reliance on them is not to be denied. He 
seems to have imagined that their clatter, which was really so 
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much froth on the surface, moving against the deep current of 
national purpose, was the current itself. 

And thus, while Mr. Courtney was arguing that the difference 
between England and the Transvaal “turns between singular and 
plural,” while Sir W. Harcourt was urging us to abandon our 
“ suzerainty,” to concede—concede—concede, and while Mr. C. P. 
Scott and Sir W. Lawson were denouncing the Colonial Secretary 
and protesting against enforcing British rights with arms, the 
Boers had already determined to strike. The Ultimatum was 
drawn up as far back as September 26th, and only not despatched 
because the Free State was not quite ready with arms and ammu- 
nition. Finally the bolt was sped in early October, and the 
enemy’s armies invaded British territory. 

Thus the Boers began hostilities. That alone should have 
united all Englishmen ; but it did not, though it left the Anti- 
National Party so weak and so discredited that for a time they 
dared to say little. The Daily Chronicle, which, in the first weeks 
of the war, as all through the negotiations up to the outbreak of 
war, had espoused the enemy’s side, made insinuations against the 
New South Wales Lancers—who were the first Colonials to 
volunteer and leave for the front—and positively suggested that 
the Colonies generally ought to have stood aloof from the struggle, 
lost its editor and changed its policy. Its proprietors, who are 
patriotic Englishmen, have been fiercely attacked for compelling 
this change, but surely it is the first duty of a proprietor to see 
that a journal for which he is pecuniarily and morally responsible 
is not upon the Anti-National side. Is the editor to be absolutely 
free to display his hysterical altruism at somebody else’s expense ? 
For that, after all, is what the matter comes to, and no vague talk 
of “ freedom of speech ” will burke the fact. Freedom of speech 
may be most dangerous in war, and when the very existence of the 
community is at stake, the community has a perfect right to 
protect itself from enemies within. The will of the majority is the 
ultimate sanction in a democracy, and democrats who withstand 
it when it is clearly and unmistakably expressed have no logical 
standpoint. The right of private judgment exists in peace; its | 
full exercise is withdrawn when the first shot is fired, because, 
capriciously used, it becomes a source of danger. Thereafter the 
good citizen will say and do nothing which is calculated to harm 
the national cause. Even if he does not always approve, he will 
prefer silence to setting up his fads and prejudices as the national 
standard. Least of all will he snatch at everything to his 
country’s discredit, or believe every camp-story and hostile report 
as to his Generals’ and soldiers’ conduct in the field. 

And now for the conduct of our Pro-Boers. Even before the 
war began, the egregious Mr. W T. Stead, had produced a 
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marvellous brochure, entitled, Shall I Slay My Brother Boer? 
This he posted to the clergy of England, under the apparent im- 
pression that its wild distortion of facts would in their ranks be 
received with humble credulity. The Morning Leader issued a 
series of leaflets during the very weeks of defeat and disaster, 
misrepresenting the whole course of South African history, by the 
very convenient process of ignoring the systematic provocation 
which the Transvaal had offered to Great Britain. It went on 
to urge that as soon as the enemy had been driven from our 
territory peace should be made, and prophesied the direst disaster 
if we did not leave the two Republics what one of them at least 
had never possessed—independence. This is a typical passage :— 


** Let us exact reforms, let us even require disarmament, offering on our side 
to conclude a general treaty of arbitration as a security for the future. For the 
Rand we might ask autonomy, as Mr, Chamberlain himself suggested in 1896. 
But if we demand more than this—an absolute surrender, to be followed by 
annexation—the mere prolonging of the war at the cost of blood and money will 
be the least of the evils we shall incur, We shall be forced to govern our new 
territories from Downing Street and hold them with an enormous garrison, At 
home we shall be face to face with conscription and abroad with dishonour, while 
the sole gain of the war will be that we shall have handed over the destinies of 
South Africa to a clique of alien millionaires, who will exploit the natives and 
exasperate the Dutch until their mines are exhausted and their treasure spent. A 
lasting peace, a final settlement we shall not win by arms alone. The Dutch 
will remain masters of the soil ; already they outnumber us, already they distrust 
us. The more numerous generation that will grow up to plough the battlefields of 
this campaign will not learn loyalty from widowed mothers. We can break with 
the past and inaugurate a happier future only by exchanging a policy of force for 
a programme based on sympathy, respect, conciliation.” 


It was not explained how independence was to remain when the 
right to maintain an army had been taken away, and when a State 
had been erected within the State, in the shape of an “ autonomous ” 
Rand. Nor was it remembered that it takes two to make a peace, 
and that neither then—in January, 1900—nor later would the 
Boer irreconcilables accept independence shorn of the right to be 
armed and to exploit the hundreds of millions of treasure buried 
in the Rand. “The acting President of the Transvaal, Mr. Schalk- 
Burger, has given General Botha orders to lay down arms, on con- 
dition that Lord Kitchener guarantees the independence of the 
Boer Republic, and General Botha will not be justified in accepting 
other conditions,” says a telegram from Brussels to the Pro-Boer 
Daily News. Even so late as last month the Boer leaders were 
against any peace which did not involve a complete surrender on 
our part. 

In any war it is certain that grievous suffering must fall upon 
the men, women, and children of the territory which is the theatre 
of operations. Ultimately, war may be best defined as the effort 
to break down the will of the opponent by the infliction of suffering. 
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In the struggles of the remote past non-combatants might be 
ruthlessly massacred; no mercy whatever was guaranteed them. 
Then came a stage when the immunity of non-combatants was 
recognized. At Drogheda and at Wexford Cromwell’s Puritans put 
their armed opponents to the sword, but spared the non-combatants 
as far as they could. With advancing civilization there has been a 
general tendency to eliminate infliction of all unnecessary suffering 
by international agreement. Civilians and non-combatants who 
take no part in a war are theoretically exempt from molestation. 
Enemies who surrender may not be killed, if they have been open 
enemies and if they have not endeavoured to conceal their status 
of “enemyship,” to coin a word. But, nevertheless, there are 
many occasions even in a war of the European type where the 
civilian population must inevitably suffer. Where a town or farm, 
for example, is held by one side and attacked by the other, the 
inmates or inhabitants must remove, or take the chance of being 
killed. And under certain circumstances, if there is military 
necessity, territory may be devastated and its inhabitants removed. 
The classical example is the Shenandoah Valley in the American 
Civil War. Sheridan was told by Grant, in so many words, that 
he was to make it a desert. He made it a desert, and reported 
when his work was done that a crow would not be able to live in 
it. Another example in the same war is Sherman’s almost as 
systematic devastation of Georgia. 

Now, in South Africa the conditions were and are peculiar. The 
enemy wore no uniform, and thereby were given an immense 
advantage. In one minute the armed Boer could become the 
“peaceful agriculturist.” Strictly speaking, the un-uniformed 
enemy is not entitled to quarter, but the British Army always 
treated such enemies as though they had worn uniform. Further, 
many of the Boers had been captured, had taken a solemn oath 
not to bear arms further in the war, had been liberated, and had 
again taken up arms—but stealthily,—living for days and weeks on 
their farms, and then going out for a few hours’ sniping, or railway 
breaking, or convoy looting. Finally, their methods were those of 
guerrillas, and guerrilla war cannot be conducted without the aid 
and support of the non-combatant population, and cannot be 
suppressed without the exercise of great severity. 

But the pro-Boers paid no attention to these special conditions or 
to the peculiar methods which have always been necessary where 
there has been guerrilla warfare. They studiously averted their eyes 
from the terrible provocation which our Army had received: 
the white flag outrages, so frequent on the part of the Boers that 
they cannot all be passed over as mere accidents; the shelling of 
hospitals and the women’s quarters in the besieged towns; the 
treacherous murder of British soldiers under cover of British khaki 
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uniforms, adopted for the moment by the Boers; the luring by 
women of detached patrols to farms flying the white flag, where 
these patrols disappeared for ever; certain cases to which evidence 
is borne by both correspondents and soldiers of the deliberate 
killing of wounded men*; the sjamboking of prisoners; the 
manacling and ill-treatment of Colonial soldiers; the deliberate 
shooting down of Kaffir drivers. All these things cannot be for- 
gotten and overlooked. Nor can they all be deliberate inventions, 
as the Pro-Boers contend. The places and dates at which the out- 
rages occurred are given; the names of the witnesses have been 
published. There has been nothing to invalidate their testimony. 
Of course, all sane men know that many terrible things are Cone in 
war, when the combatants’ blood is up. But if the Boer is to be 
forgiven all his misdeeds on that ground, why is asimilar tolerance 
not to be shown by these countrymen of ours to their own country- 
men? I know from private letters in my possession that, notwith- 
standing the excellent discipline and natural humanity of the 
British soldier, there have been times when at the sight of his 
murdered comrades, or at some deadly shot fired from a farmhouse 
flying the white flag, it has been hard to hold him in check. Yet 
the cases of violent retaliation have been few and far between. 

Where shots were fired from farms at our troops these farms 
were burnt, in most instances, and rightly. Here is a typical 
instance paraded by our Pro-Boers and taken from one of their 
pamphlets :— 

“Two white flags were displayed over the house of Christian Riechter ; a shot 
was fired at random from the house. The first sight which met my gaze was that 
of a score of men, some with their feet on the necks of turkeys, ducks and fowls, 
others holding their necks in their clenched hands and swinging the birds as they 
would Indian clubs. Quicker than it takes me to tell the story, the women and 
children had been discovered in an outhouse ; several troopers were occupied 
pouring paraffin about the flooring and walls of the house. Within five minutes 
the dwelling was ablaze. Still the women folk rushed in and out trying to save 
what they could, The next morning another house was burnt to the ground ; 
shots had been fired from it.” 

Does the pamphleteer really think that such punishment was 
contrary to the laws of humanity and war? Is the enemy to be 
permitted with absolute impunity to use the cover of the white flag 
for what is nothing more or less than murder? Let us turn to 
General Sherman’s or General Pope’s orders in 1862-4, or to any 
of the German Generals’ orders in the war of 1870, and we shall 
find that even greater sternness was used. Sherman directed his 
men, when they encountered hostility from “bushwhackers or 
guerrillas” to enforce “relentless devastation.” Pope allowed one of 
his brigadiers to issue an order that if any soldier were shot by 


* See Natal Despatches, page 48. Evidence of Private Ayling and Major 
Bewicke-Copley. 
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guerrillas five prominent Confederate citizens should be seized and 
shot. As for the Germans, the pages of Von Widdern’s account of 
the war in the rear of their main armies during 1870 show that 
they were not more merciful. 

In the case of the British troops, Mr. W. T. Stead opened the 
campaign of calumny and slander with the wild fictions concocted 
by Afrikanders and shipped to Europe for his consumption. Stop 
the War and Hell Let Loose were packed with libels upon our 
Army. On the strength of a nameless “ British officer’s letter ”— 
it is characteristic that the Pro-Boers are very careful not to give 
critics the means of verifying their evidence—he charged our 
soldiers with rape and every possible crime. The “ British officer’s” 
letter bore internal evidence of having been concocted in England, 
but the Pro-Boer never troubles to weigh any evidence which he 
can obtain from any quarter against Englishmen. Soldiers’ letters, 
again, were fastened upon, where boasts were made by privates 
of the manner in which they or their comrades or their officers 
had paid back “brother Boer” in his own coin, though careful 
enquiries made by the American War Office in the case of similar 
evidence trom the Philippines have shown how extremely un- 
trustworthy such letters are. Fortunately, we have independent 
testimony from not one but half a dozen sources as to the conduct 
of the British soldier. The Swiss Consul at Pretoria, for instance, 
who is not likely to have any prejudices in our favour, as almost 
all his countrymen are Pro-Boers, has indignantly denounced the 
Pro-Boer calumnies and declared that the behaviour of the troops 
was above reproach. The Foreign Attachés who made the 
campaign with Lord Roberts, and who are thoroughly competent 
observers, have equally approved that behaviour. Other witnesses 
might be cited, but these will suffice. 

But the case of Lieutenant Morrison’s letter, which was a few 
weeks ago exposed by the patriotic Press of England, is really 
typical as showing how flimsy is the basis of fact upon which these 
slanders of the Army rest. Lieutenant Morrison was a Canadian 
officer. A long letter from him, containing an account of the 
manner in which the town of Dullstroom was punished for various 
attacks of the usual treacherous type upon our men, was published 
in the Ottawa Citizen. Morrison thoroughly approved and justified 
the measures taken, though naturally, being a humane man, he 
deplored the fact that it should be necessary to make women and 
children suffer. The New York Suwn’s Ottawa correspondent 
abstracted the letter, and, as his paper is notorious for its Pro-Boer 
attitude, excised every word which would justify the conduct of 
the British, so that the version published represented the burning 
of Dullstroom as a mere piece of wanton, purposeless cruelty. Next 
comes the New York correspondent of The Manchester Guardian, 
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on the lookout for any story reflecting upon the British soldier. 
He seizes with greedy credulity on the garbled version and 
telegraphs it to England, where in due course it appears in the 
columns of his paper, and is lifted thence and reprinted as a leaflet 
by the “Conciliation Committee.” When the true facts are brought 
to the notice of this Committee, its secretary, a Mr, Swinny, refuses 
to admit that “ there has been a very serious suppression of truth,” 
though he owns that the original letter “ differs considerably ” from 
the leaflet. Specimen extracts were given in The National Review 
last month, so that readers can easily judge for themselves. Out- 
Heroding Herod, two leading Pro-Boer organs, The Speaker and 
The Daily News, pretend that there is actually no important 
difference between the garbled and the true letter! 

It was in a reputable English journal that was printed an attack 
on Lord Kitchener which I believe to be unparalleled in the history 
of British journalism. A certain Mr. C. W. Williams wrote that 
De Wet, if he captured Lord Kitchener, would be justified in tying 
him up to a tree, flogging him, and “ pistolling ” him with his own 
hand. No wonder that inen blinded with this factious rage and 
hatred of their own country and countrymen will believe every- 
thing evil where English reputations are at stake, and will represent 
the enemy assaints. But it does not say much for the Government 
that it allowed so monstrous a suggestion to pass unpunished. 
Surely the open incitement to an enemy to murder a British General 
is an act which can be reached under our laws. And if it cannot 
be reached, the sooner we have a law to hit it the better. A 
systematic campaign has been waged against Lord Kitchener, in 
the vain hope of discrediting him. He was accused of gross mis- 
management at Paardeberg; it was said that Lord Roberts was not 
on speaking terms with him; it was pretended that he was re- 
sponsible for the terrible defects in our hospital system ; the failure 
of his chase of De Wet in August, 1900, was paraded as evidence 
of his incapacity with a ghoulish joy ; he was convicted by his Pro- 
Boer judges of inhumanity, of devastating the Boer country, and of 
refusing quarter to the enemy. His critics actually spread the 
report far and wide that he had given orders on a recent pursuit 
of De Wet “to take no prisoners,” which they said meant that 
captured combatants were to be murdered. When he indignantly 
denied this fiction they took no steps to apologize to him. In 
fact, their attitude towards him is on all fours with their attitude 
to Sir Alfred Milner. ‘To be loyal to the Empire in the face of an 
enemy is a crime which these people cannot pardon. 

Even worse than these personal attacks have been the attempts 
undisguisedly made to stir up discontent and disloyalty in the Army 
and to discourage recruiting. It was pretended that the Colonial 
troops had misbehaved. Mr. Bryn Roberts, M.P., accused the 
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Australians of mutiny, and when proved in the wrong, calmly trans- 
ferred his charge to the Cape Colonials, making no apology what- 
ever. He and others have caught greedily at and dwelt in the 
House of Commons upon every incident which can be twisted to 
the discredit of our men. A particularly able and meritorious 
General is nicknamed by Mr. Lloyd George and his associates 
“Brute” Hamilton for acts which, though disapproved by Lord 
Roberts, do not contravene the laws of war, and are in thorough 
accord with the policy pursued by that “noble warrior,” General 
Joubert, who drove British non-combatants into starving Lady- 
smith. Once more the Government fails to take any steps to 
rebuke and punish such conduct. 

The conduct of the Pro-Boers is, however, most mischievous 
when they incessantly demand a dishonourable peace, and protest 
that it is hopeless to dream of subduing the enemy’s resistance. 
For this attitude is calculated immensely to encourage the Boers 
and to lead them to protract the war, in the firm belief that sooner 
or later the British people will grow weary and will climb down as 
did a British Government in 1881. Had not the ery for clemency 
and conciliation and compromise arisen in England the war would 
probably have ended last October. The Afrikander does not know, 
as we know, that the faction which raises this cry is weak and 
negligible. Just as in 1863-5 Lincoln was importuned by Horace 
Greeley, the “ Copperheads,” the disloyal, and the namby-pamby 
busybodies who did not see or understand the political danger of 
accepting anything short of unconditional surrender, to offer “terms,” 
so our Government has been inmportuned. But Lincoln was made 
of sterner and stronger stuff than our rulers. He would have 
nothing short of complete submission to the laws and constitution 
of the United States. Just in the style of our Pro-Boers, his 
opponents rebuked him for not being anxious for peace, for making 
further drafts upon “ our bleeding, bankrupt, almost dying country,” 
and assured him that his policy “must result in disaster, or all 
experience is delusive.” This might have been Mr. Morley or Mr. 
Courtney vituperating Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. There is the 
same want of foresight, the same vein of dismal prophecy, the same 
tendency to excessive humanitarianism. But posterity has now 
pronounced its final judgment beyond possibility of recall. Lincoln 
was right, the Peace Party were in the wrong. And so will it be 
with our politicians when Party passions have abated and calm 
judgments can be formed. 

In every way the study of this period in American history is 
instructive. At each turn we may find guidance for our present 
difficulties. Not less interesting is it to note what steps Lincoln 
and his Cabinet took to deal with the actively disloyal. The 
muddle-headed and hysterically altruistic they generally left alone. 
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But the American Post Office refused to convey newspapers which 
preached sedition, and so promptly cut down their circulation. 
Anyone who had incited to the murder of a Northern General 
would have found himself in Fort Lafayette. An ex-Congress- 
man, named Vallandigham, who incifed the people to resist 
conscription, and who prophesied “the utter, disastrous, and most 
bloody failure of the experiment of creating love by force and 
developing fraternal affection by war,” was, to the great amusement 
of every Loyalist, put over the Northern lines and sent to suffer 
with the enemy. And Lincoln justified his measures in words 
which deserve to be recalled to day :— 

‘*Thoroughly imbued with a reverence for the guaranteed rights of individuals, 
| was slow to adopt the strong measures, which, by degrees, I have been forced 
to regard . . . as indispensable to the public safety. Nothing is better known 
to history than that Courts of Justice are utterly incompetent to such cazes, .. . 
Musi I shoot asimple-minded soldier-boy who deserts, while I must not touch a 
hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert? This is none the less injurious 
when effected by getting a father, or brother, or friend into a public meeting, and 
there working upon his feelings, till he is persuaded to write to the soldier-boy 


that he is fighting for a bad cause, for a wicked administration of a contemptible 
<;overnment.” 


This argument applies to the present situation. If no laws exist, 
let special provisions be enacted, only to apply in war time, render- 
ing slandering the Army and traducing the private character of 
Generals a crime. It is characteristic of the Government’s apathy 
and indolence that it will allow anything to be said. The cause of 
England has been gravely injured on the Continent and in America 
by these Pro-Boer slanders, which, when they proceed from the 
mouths of Englishmen, are accepted abroad as absolute, gospel 
truth. “See,” it is said, “the atrocities which the English them- 
selves admit to have been perpetrated.” In South Africa the 
circulation of this poison all but led to a general insurrection in 
Cape Colony, and has undoubtedly prolonged the war. In a future 
and more serious struggle this Anti-Nationalism would be fraught 
with an even graver peril tothe community. Salus populi suprema 
est lex, and the community has every right to protect itself against 
a handful of faddists and fanatics. There is no need for excessive 
severity. In war time a newspaper might be suppressed after two 
warnings, and those guilty of flagrant Anti-Nationalism comfortably 
imprisoned till the termination of the war. England must not, 
like Poland, walk calmly down the road to ruin because she cannot 
protect herself against the factions within her own frontier. The 
will of the majority must be recognized as supreme from the first 
hour of war to the last. 


H. W. WItson. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—THE NATAL DESPATCHES. 


As there has been no decisive development in the military situa- 
tion in South Africa during the past month, and as there is 
nothing very material to chronicle beyond the abortive negotia- 
tions between Commandant-General Botha and Lord Kitchener 
which are dealt with in the Episodes of the Month, we make 
no apology for recurring to Lord Roberts’ despatches, with a 
small fragment of which we dealt last month. They have been 
published at the wrong time and in a most unattractive form, 
so it is hardly to be wondered at that they should have remained 
practically unread. This is our excuse for once more inviting our 
readers’ attention to the official record of the war. The first 
volume describes Lord Roberts’ campaign in the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, together with all the subsidiary opera- 
tions arising from it from the moment he landed in Cape Town in 
January of last year until the day he left Pretoria to assume Lord 
Wolseley’s place in Pall Mall. The second volume deals exclu- 
sively with the operations of the Natal Army which took the field 
under Sir George White in October, 1899, and thereafter passed 
under the command of Sir Redvers Buller when the latter trans- 
ferred his headquarters to Natal]. It is to this side of the campaign 
we more particularly desire to refer. Not the least interesting or 
important document in the Natal volume is the despatch in which 
Lord Roberts (writing from Bloemfontein on March 28th, 1900,) 
forwards Sir George White’s narrative of the Siege of Ladysmith, 
which had lasted from November 2nd, 1899, until March Ist, 1900. 
We at last obtain what may be regarded as a final military verdict 
upon the much-debated question as to whether Sir George White 
acted wisely in remaining at Ladysmith instead of falling back on 
the line of the Tugela, as apparently such eminent experts as Lord 
Wolseley and Sir Redvers Buller, and such distinguished amateurs 
as the members of the Defence Cominittee of the Cabinet have 
at different times suggested he should have done. Lord Roberts 
recognizes that if the question be regarded from an abstract 
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point of view, arguments might be advanced in favour of the latter 
course (the Tugela defence), but he wisely points out “ the existing 
state of affairs when Sir George White landed in Natal, political 
exigencies, and the estimate then current of the resources and 
fighting strength of the Boers, must be taken into consideration.” 


Politicians who seek to dismiss every difficulty with a phrase 
have endeavoured to exculpate themselves from responsibility for 
their own muddling by an airy reference to “the unhappy en- 
tanglement of Ladysmith,” as though it had been the clumsy 
creation of the gallant General who was pitchforked into Natal at 
the eleventh hour. Lord Roberts deals with the matter in a more 
judicial spirit. He recalls the fact that Sir George White was met, 
on landing at Durban on October 7th (1899) by the late General 
Symons, who then commanded the forces in Natal, most of which 
were distributed between Glencoe and Ladysmith. General 
Symons, who, having been six months in the country, spoke with 
a certain amount of local knowledge and authority, was confident 
of his ability to repel any hostile force which might enter the 
Colony. On October 10th Sir George White discussed the whole 
situation at Maritzburg with the Governor (Sir Walter Hely 
Hutchinson), who had been several years in the Colony, and in 
this interview the newly-arrived General, who was a complete 
stranger to the country—which is understood to have been the 
reason he was chosen for the command—expressed his disapproval 
of the advanced British position near Glencoe. He held, as 
Lord Roberts reminds us, that the force at his disposal was 
“too weak to admit of its defence, together with that of Lady- 
smith, against superior numbers, . . . the troops being liable 
to be cut off should the Boers advance from the Orange Free State 
through the passes of the Drakensberg Range.” The Governor, as is 
well known, “ deprecated a voluntary withdrawal from the position 
(Glencoe) as being almost certain to lead to a rising among the 
Dutch and, possibly, the native population, not only in Natal but 
in Cape Colony. In face of this objection, Sir George White 
resolved to postpone the concentration of his force at Lady- 
smith.” Upon this preliminary decision to divide the scanty 
British forces, Lord Roberts observes: “I think he (White) would 
have done better had he ignored the political objections which 
were urged by the Governor of Natal and concentrated at Lady- 
smith. The retention of a portion of his force at Glencoe at once 
involved him in military complications, which he foresaw and 
ought to have avoided. Nor, indeed, was the political situation 


improved by his being eventually compelled to order a retirement, 
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which could have been effected without risk or loss before the 
enemy had arrived within striking distance.” 


On October 11th Sir George White reached his fateful destina- 
tion—Ladysmith—while General Symons proceeded to Dundee 
(adjoining Glencoe). That day the Boers crossed the frontier and 
commenced to concentrate upon General Symons, an operation which 
occupied several days, and was checked by General Symons’ success- 
ful attack on the enemy near Glencoe. But the British General was 
killed, and the arrival of strong Boer reinforcements necessitated 
the retirement of our troops under General Yule, vid Beith, upon 
Ladysmith, which they reached on 27th October after an arduous 
march. Meanwhile, on 20th October, a part of General White’s 
force, under General French, had moved out from Ladysmith, and 
had attacked and defeated the Boers at Elands-laagte; but here, 
again, there was no permanent gain, as the reported arrival of 
further Boer columns caused our retirement upon Ladysmith. 
Four days later, being in some anxiety as to the position of 
General Yule’s force, Sir George White moved out seven miles from 
Ladysmith in order to cover its retreat, and engaged the Boers at 
Rietfontein, returning to Ladysmith that evening On October 30th, 
after the arrival of General Yule’s force, Sir George White again 
attacked the enemy at Lombard’s Kop, but “without decisive 
result,” and by November 2nd Ladysmith was invested and rail- 
way communication with the south severed. Had Sir George 
White blundered in holding Ladysmith? To this question Lord 
Roberts replies in a manner which appears to the lay mind as 
unanswerable :—“I am of opinion that under the existing cireum- 
stances, and having regard to the information then available, Sir 
George White’s decision to make astand at Ladysmith was correct. 
A position on the Tugela would to some extent have been more 
secure, as the country is more open, and the reinforcement of the 
troops holding the river alignment would have presented fewer 
difficulties. But, as Sir George White explains in his despatch, the 
Tugela, at the time of the year, was not a formidable defensive 
obstacle, and if Ladysmith had been evacuated, the Boers would 
have pressed on, enveloped the British force, and cut off its 
communication by rail with Maritzburg. The same _ process 
might have been repeated if Sir George White had fallen back 
on Maritzburg. Moreover, a withdrawal to the Tugela would 
have enabled the enemy to overrun a much larger portion of the 
Colony, and so encouraged the disloyal Dutch population through- 
out South Africa that a general rising might not improbably have 
taken place.” 
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Lord Roberts necessarily admits that the protracted siege of 
Ladysmith caused “grave anxiety,” and led to the diversion of a 
large number of troops from Cape Colony, thus delaying the forma- 
tion of a force capable of assuming the offensive in the enemy’s 
country. But Sir George White can hardly be held responsible 
for these consequences of his investment, “his main obligation 
being to defend Natal against a Boer invasion.” Lord Roberts 
points out that “the presence of a strong British garrison at this 
point (Ladysmith) prevented the enemy from penetrating further 
south than Estcourt, and protected the capital and southern portion 
of the Colony.” The unpleasant consequences of the siege of Lady- 
smith are ascribed by the Commander-in-Chief to several causes. 
In the first place, “ the enemy greatly outnumbered the British force 
available in Natal when Ladysmith was invested.” Lord Roberts, 
being a soldier, does not attempt to fix the responsibility for this 
unfortunate condition, but, in passing, it is observable that had 
Lord Wolseley’s suggestion that an Army Corps should be sent to 
South Africa in June, 1899, been adopted, it is conceivable that 
Natal might never have been invaded. In that case, however, 
great, wise, and eminent statesmen labelled “ Unionist ” would have 
laid themselves open to the accusation by equally great, equally 
wise, and equally eminent statesmen labelled “ Liberals” of “pro- 
voking the Boers,” a charge which would have shattered their 
nerves. The most vital interests of the British Empire are con- 
tinually sacrificed to Parliamentary clap-trap. They have been in 
the past, they will be in the future. That comment is necessarily 
absent from the despatch, but Lord Roberts is constrained to remark 
that “although Ladysmith had been selected as our advanced 
military station and depét of supplies in Northern Natal, its liability 
to attack does not seem to have been recognized, and no steps had 
been taken before the war began to construct the works and provide 
the armaments which would have materially facilitated its defence.” 
In other words, the military problem in South Africa only began 
to attract serious attention after the outbreak of war. This is not 
a pleasant reflection for the tax-payer, who is called upon to pay 
through the nose for the constitutional inability of his rulers to 
contemplate any contingency until it has actually occurred. 


GENERAL BULLER’S REFUSAL TO PURSUE. 


Passing over many interesting episodes which are now authori- 
tatively set forth for the first time, we come to the period when 
Sir Redvers Buller was ultimately compelled, in spite of himself, 
to relieve Ladysmith. We now know, on the authority of Lord 
Roberts, that General Buller—whom the newspapers declare to be 
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“ dogged,” and who has publicly posed as a conquering hero since 
his return home—actually suggested that a British garrison of 
12,000 men should be abandoned to their fate. To quote Lord 
Roberts’ words :—“ On the 6th February (1900) I received a tele- 
gram from Sir Redvers Buller reporting that he had pierced the 
enemy’s line, and could hold the hill which divided their position, 
but that to drive back the enemy on either flank and thus 
give his own artillery access to the Ladysmith plain, ten miles 
from Sir George White’s position, would cost him from 2,000 
to 3,000 men, and success was doubtful. General Buller enquired 
if I thought that the chance of relieving Ladysmith was worth 
such a risk.” (Our italics.) Lord Roberts, of course, replied that 
Ladysmith must be relieved, even at the cost anticipated : “ I urged 
Sir Redvers Buller to persevere, and desired him to point out to 
his troops that the honour of the Empire was in their hands, and 
to assure them that I had no doubt whatever of their being 
successful.” For the moment Lord Roberts’ pressure was inade- 
quate, for these telegrams were immediately followed by the fiasco 
of Vaal Kranz. However, as all the world knows, thanks to the 
cornering of Cronje and the undaunted spirit of the officers and 
men of the Natal Army, General Buller was subsequently borne to 
Ladysmith. Here,again, his conduct was unaccountable, and amazed 
and angered his subordinates, who saw him deliberately throw away 
a precious opportunity of inflicting a heavy blow on theenemy. He 
obstinately declined to allow his cavalry to pursue the retreating 
Boers, and our men had the mortification of seeing their entire 
army withdraw in unmolested confusion. Apparently, General 
Buller so resented relieving Ladysmith that he retired to his tent 
like Achilles when he found himself there. Hitherto, this really 
astounding refusal to pursue the Boers has been a mere matter of 
camp gossip which Englishmen at hoine very properly hesitated to 
believe, but it is now established as a fact by the despatches, and 
from these it is clear that Lord Roberts does not accept General 
Buller’s lame excuses for his supineness. 


In seeking to explain the absence of pursuit when Ladysmith 
was relieved, General Buller informs Lord Roberts (March 14th, 
1900): “On the 1st March I was moving to attack Bulwana when 
I found it had been evacuated in the night, so I moved the force to 
Nelthorpe and rode into Ladysmith. _ The country round was 
absolutely clear of the enemy for ten miles. They had retreated in 
the greatest haste, but as they had moved their laager between the 
20th and 24th (February) pursuit was useless.” (Our italics.) Sir 
George White, who was keenly watching events from Ladysmith 
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and anxiously awaiting an opportunity of smashing the retreating 
Boers, tells this very different story :— 


**On 1st March I sent Colonel W. G. Knox, with the 1st Battalion Liverpool Regi- 
ment, lst Battalion Devonshire Regiment, 2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders, 5th 
Dragoon Guards, and the 53rd and 67th Batteries, Royal Field Artillery, to move out 
along the Newcastle Road to harass as much as possible the enemy whom we could 
see retiring before the successful advance of Sir Redvers Buller’s force. Colonel 
Knox carried Long Hill and Pepworth Hill and opened fire with his guns on 
Modder Spruit Railway Station and the large Boer camp there, which the enemy 
at once evacuated. Both men and horses were too weak for rapid or prolonged 
operations, but several of the enemy’s camps were captured, and the force returned 
after having very successfully carried out their object toas great a distance as 
their weakness permitted them to pursue. Our casualties were two officers and 
six non-commissioned officers and men wounded.” 


In other words, the Ladysmith garrison were too weak to pursue, 


while the relieving force were not allowed to pursue by General: 


Buller, though his mounted troops were reported by their officers 
to be as efficient as they were eager. Thus one of the greatest 
opportunities afforded during the war was thrown away. There 
can be no serious dispute on the facts set forth by the two Generals, 
upon whose divergent reports Lord Roberts thus comments in his 
covering despatch to the Secretary of State for War :— 


**T observe that the account given by Sir Redvers Buller of what occurred on 
lst March differs in one respect from that containedin . . . SirGeorge White’s de- 
spatch of 23rd March. . . . Sir Redvers Buller states that the whole country 
round for ten miles was clear of the enemy, and that, as they had moved their laagers 
between the 20th and 24th February, pursuit was useless. On the other hand, Sir 
George White reports that he sent out along the Newcastle Road a force consisting 
of one cavalry regiment, two field batteries, and three battalions of infantry to 
harass the enemy who could be seen retiring in that direction. From enquiries 
which I have made, I am led to believe that Sir Redvers Buller must have been 
misinformed. The principal Boer laagers do not appear to have been broken up 
until the 28th February, and many of the enemy’s waggons were within a few miles 
of Ladysmith on the morning of the lst March.” 


GENERAL BULLER AND GENERAL C. BOTHA. 


The only other portion of the Natal despatches we have space to 
refer to are the notes of a conversation between Sir Redvers Buller 
and Assistant Commandant-General Christian Botha near Laing’s 
Nek on June 2nd, 1900, which gathers increased interest from the 
recent negotiations between Lord Kitchener and Commandant- 
General Botha (presumably Christian's brother). The Pro-Boer 
Party, who perhaps understand the Boers less than any other class of 
Englishmen, have endeavoured to make capital out of the Buller 
interview on the ground that the Boers might have been persuaded 
to give in if Lord Roberts had not intervened, as though a Boer could 


be argued out of his determination to fight for independence. The: 
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incident only shows of what much finer stuff the genuine Boer is 
made than the spurious British Pro-Boer, who occupies an equally 
contemptible position as so many Cape Afrikanders, who continue 
urging the late Republics to rersist in a hopeless struggle but 
vanish as soon as a Boer commando calls for recruits. So Mr. 
Jadbury’s young men, who have captured The Daily News, are 
doing their utmost by “ moral encouragement” to prolong the war, 
and are apparently prepared to do everything to keep the Boers in 
the field except to join them. General Buller clearly harboured 
the delusion that the Boers could be persuaded to give up the 
struggle without being conquered. He tells us: “On the 30th May 
(1900) I heard that Lord Roberts had occupied Elandsfontein 
Junction, and I at once sent a flag of truce to the Commandant at 
Laing’s Nek, asking him, now his communications were cut, whether 
it was worth his while to continue the struggle. He replied that 
he had referred the question to his Commandant-General.” It was 
of considerable moment to the Boers to postpone the entry of a 
second British Army into the Transvaal, as every day’s delay tended 
to increase the precariousness of Lord Roberts’ position. In order 
to effect his great cowp of capturing Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
Lord Roberts had been obliged to imperil his communications. 
Naturally, therefore, the Bothas were prepared to humour General 
Buller with a parley, so we learn from General Buller :—* On the 
2nd June I met Assistant-Commandant-General Chris. Botha 
between our outposts. I attach notes of the conversation that 
ensued. I may add that my Staff elicited from his Staff that at 
least half the burghers are anxious for peace.” 


Notes on interview between Sir Redvers Buller and Assistant- 
Commandant-General C. Botha, near Laing’s Nek, 2nd June, 
1900 :— 


‘‘ Sir R. Buller told Botha that he had asked him to meet him with a view to 
avoid, if possible, the useless sacrifice of brave lives. Lord Roberts was in 
Johannesburg. There was a large army with many guns in Natal, and he hoped 
Botha would see that to go on fighting here was only throwing lives away to no 
purpose. 

‘* Commandant Botha asked Sir Redvers to give him his proposals in writing so 
that he could lay them before his Government. He cannot take upon himself not 
to fight any more ; if he did so he would be a traitor to his country, 

‘* Sir R. Buller replied that Botha had received, four days ago, a letter laying 
the case before him. 

““ Commandant Botha admitted that he did receive Sir Redvers’ letter, but the 
information given in it was not so definite as this conversation was. 

“ Sir R. Buller said that he had stopped all firing since he sent the letter, but 
in the meantime the Boers had gone on digging trenches. This state of things 
cannot continue. 

‘* Commandant Botha replied that he also had not fired. He then asked Sir 
Redvers to make a proposal. 
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[ ‘* Sir R. Buller said he expected the proposal from Botha. He had done the 
: best he could, but he cannot wait long, and he understands that the Boer Govern- 
ment has moved to Lydenburg. 

** Commandant Botha said he had no proposition to make. 

“* Sir R. Buller said he hates war—it is a miserable thing. A brave man knows 
when the time comes when to continue fighting means only useless loss of life, 
and slaughter. 

** Commandant Botha said it was not for him, but for his Government to decide 
such a question. 

** Sir R. Buller said he had not asked Lord Roberts about it ; but he had many 
friends in the force opposed to him, and he wished them well. He has so many 
men that Botha must see it is useless to go on fighting. 

** Commandant Botha said if he gave in now, Sir Redvers would havea big 
advantage and he would have great loss. 

‘* Sir R. Buller said that, en the contrary, if war goes on, the Boers’ stock would 
be lost, their homes destroyed, and their property would suffer a great deal of 
damage, and he wants to avoid that. 

‘*Oommandant Botha replied that all they have to fight for is their indepen- 
dence. Their stock, &c., is only a secondary consideration to them. 

‘“* Sir R. Buller said, ‘ But behind independence is life.’ 

** Commandant Botha said he would deserve to be hated by his country if he 
gave in, 

‘* Sir R. Buller said that the Boer Government has been telling the burghers 
that the English wish to destroy their farms. This is not true. 

** Commandant Botha said he knows it is not true, and that it is only a rumour 
and a fiction. 

‘* Sir R. Buller said that he was afraid that there was nothirg more to be said, 
and if Botha must go on fighting it could not be helped. 

** Commandant Botha replied, ‘If it has to be, it must be.’ He would heartily 
welcome a peace if possible, but in present circumstances he would rather not be 
| there to see it made.” 


The conference was then on the point of breaking up, when— 


** Commandant Edwards asked Sir Redvers for a definite proposition. 
‘* Sir R. Buller replied that the burghers should disperse home, leaving their 
artillery behind ; they might take their small arms with them. The question of 
; the ultimate surrender of these arms would have to be settled afterwards. Sir 
Redvers does not want to take away their arms now, that would be a question for 
Lord Roberts and Mr. Kruger to settle. He, personally, had no power to make 
' peace. He has met the deputation because he deplores the war. He has had 
many friends in the Transvaal, and he would like them to live happily and 
peacefully for the remainder of their lives. 
“‘Commandant Botha said he had the same wish, but it was impossible for him 
to accept or offer terms ; he would be a traitor if he did. 
“ Commandant Edwards asked whether Sir Redvers could not make definite 
proposals for peace.” 


| Then came the crux of the whole interview :— © 


** Sir R. Buller asked whether the commandos here would authorize him to ask 
Lord Roberts to offer terms. 

“* Commandant Botha agree1,on condition that they retained their independence, 

‘* Sir R. Buller replied that he was not in communication with the Government, 
and he could not speak officially, but he had reason to believe that the present 
Government will not be allowed to continue, that there will be some English form 
of government, and that the burghers will come in time to participate in the 
government of the country. 
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“© Commandant Edwards said that if the burghers knew what they are to expect, 
it would facilitate matters, and suggested that Sir Redvers should communicate 
with Lord Roberts, and ask definitely what the terms of peace are to be. 

‘* Sir R. Buller said he would telegraph to Lord Roberts and enquire as to 
whether he was now in a position to formulate terms of peace. 

“Commandant Edwards said that his Government knew of this meeting, and 
they would inform it of Sir Redvers’ proposals. 

‘* Sir R. Buller said he could not wait long, but on being told that a reply could 
be received in three days, he agreed to an armistice up till Tuesday evening, 
June 5th. 

‘* Commandant Botha said that if he entered into this agreement the English 
forces must remain where they are. 

“* Sir L, Buller said he could not agree to this, as he cannot stop movements now 
in progress ; but he will not fire, nor will he advance his troops in front line beyond 
their present outposts. 

‘“‘ Commandant Botha replied that all he wanted was an assurance thit no forces. 
will advance to attack his forces.” 


At this stage Lord Roberts, realizing that no possible advantage 
could accrue from a prolongation of this parley, which might be 
detrimental to the military situation, very properly said that the 
British terms were “unconditional surrender.” 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 


The Relief of Mafeking will not become ancient history so long, 
at any rate, as this generation lives, and the soldierlike and succinct 
account of this brilliant episode contained in the official despatches 
merits more attention than it has received. The part played by 
various factors is at last reduced from speculation to certainty. 
Writing from Pretoria on July 9th, 1900, Lord Roberts forwards 
Brigadier-General Mahon’s report (dated May 23rd, 1900,) 
describing the march of his flying column from Barkly West to 
Mafeking, which had set out directly General Baden-Powell had 
communicated the unpleasant fact that he would have difficulty 
in holding out beyond May 18th. In his covering letter Lord 
Roberts comments with enthusiasm on the operations of General 
Mahon and Colonel Plumer, nor does he omit to praise the signal 
service rendered by an English lady and a native chief :—“ The 
operation entrusted to Brigadier-General Mahon was conducted by 
him with conspicuous ability and energy, and I would draw special 
attention to the skill which he displayed in’ evading the enemy, 
who had arranged to dispute his advance along the main road, by 
deflecting his line of march to the west. Credit is also due to 
Brigadier-General Mahon for the dispositions which resulted in the 
defeat of the Boers on May 13th and 16th, and opened the way 
into Mafeking. The admirable behaviour of the troops during the 
march and in action contributed most materially to the successful 
issue. I would especially bring Colonel Plumer’s name to your 
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notice ; his hearty co-operation at the right moment was of im- 
mense value to Colonel Mahon. I am also informed that Mrs. 
Abrams, an Englishwoman living at Taungs, rendered valuable 
assistance by giving information to Lieutenant-General Hunter 
and Colonel Mahon, and I would add that the native chief Molala 
of Taungs did excellent work by supplying horses and runners 
during the siege of Mafeking.” 


General Mahon’s despatch is addressad to his immediate superior, 
General Sir Archibald Hunter, who had been entrusted by Lord 
Roberts with the task of organizing the relief of Mafeking, and who 
may be said, without any exaggeration, to have distinguished him- 
self on all possible occasions throughout the war, from the day he 
took our troops out of action after their defeat at Lombard’s Kop 
to that on which he captured General Prinsloo and over 4,000 
Boers in the Brandwater Basin. General Mahon relates that “in 
accordance with orders I received from you (General Hunter) I left 
Barkly West on 4th May, 1900,” reaching Spitz Kop on 5th May, 
and “from the top of a hill there I could see your engagement 
to the east near Rooidam ; a party of the Boers you were engaged 
with seemed to be moving north-west in the direction of our road.” 
These General Mahon sought to intercept, but they eluded his 
troops. The next body of Boers he encountered were at Taungs, 
where the enemy fled from our patrol, who picked up a portfolio 
containing the latest telegrams, one being to the effect that young 
Cronje and a commando were moving to intercept the flying 
column at Pudimoe, while from Pudimoe another commando was 
marching parallel on their right flank. General Mahon next came 
in contact with the enemy near Koodo’s Rand, to the north of 
Vryburg, on May 13th. Supported by several guns of position, the 
Boers, who numbered 900, made a determined attack, which, how- 
ever, was beaten off after forty-five minutes’ fighting. After crossing 
the Marotzani, in the dry bed of which our men had to dig for 
water, which delayed them eight hours, General Mahon made a 
night march to Jan Massibi, which he reached at 5.30 a.m. There 
he met Colonel Plumer’s column from the north, “which had 
also just arrived after a night march.” General Mahon quietly 
adds: “ We all rested on the 15th, as both men and horses re- 
quired it.” 


On May 17th the British relieving forces, formed into two brigades 
under Colonels Plumer and Edwardes respectively, advanced towards 
Mafeking along the north bank of the Molopo in two parallel 
columns at half a mile interval, the convoy for the beleaguered 
garrison being in the centre and slightly to the rear. Colonel 
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Plumer commanded on the right and Colonel Edwardes on the 
left. At mid-day at Sain’s Post firing was heard on the left front, 
and a considerable Boer force with five guns and two Pom-Poms 
disclosed itself in well-chosen positions. General Mahon found 
himself somewhat hampered by the convoy, which became a con- 
venient target for Boer shells, but he steadily pushed on towards 
Mafeking, the enemy gradually falling back, our artillery, especially 
the Horse Artillery, making very good practice. After the engage- 
ment had lasted four hours, Colonel Edwardes was instructed to 
turn the Boer right flank, which he succeeded in doing. Before 
6 p.m. all serious firing had ceased, the enemy being in general 
retreat. The Boer firing had been “ very heavy at times and their 
guns accurately laid,” and the General attributes the smallness 
of our casualties “to our very wide front and loose formation, and 
to the excellent way in which our artillery was served, especially 
the Royal Horse Artillery, as they never gave the Boers an 
opportunity of getting fixed tenure in any position which allowed 
them a close range fire, and partly to the defectiveness of the 
Boer shells, very few of which burst.” The entry into Mafeking 
is thus officially described :—‘ At 11 p.m., after first ascertaining by 
patrol that the road was open, I ordered an advance on Mafeking. 
We started at 12.30 a.m., and marched seven miles to Mafeking, 
which place we entered at 3.30 am. on the 17th of May, 1900. 
Shortly after daylight it was reported that the Bvers were clearing 
out of all their laagers on the east of the town. At 8 aim. Colonel 
Baden-Powell ordered out the troops, and we shelled and pressed 
for a short way, but the horses were too beat todo much. However, 
we captured one gun and a large quantity of ammunition and 
other stores, and by 11 am. there was not a Boer near Mafeking.” 
General Mahon closes his despatch with a well-deserved tribute to 
“all ranks” in his column, “more especially the Royal Horse 
Artillery and Imperial Light Horse ”—the latter, it should never 
ke forgotten, consisting of Outlanders, whom we were told at one 
time were “cowardly Jews,” or “Park Lane millionaires.” We 
observe with much satisfaction that some Victoria Crosses have 
at last been awarded to members of this gallant corps. 


We may supplement General Mahon’s account of his advance on 
Mafeking by a reference to General Baden-Powell’s account of the 
last and most critical days of the siege. At about 4am. on May 
12th a heavy long-range musketry-fire was opened on the town 
from three sides: east, north-east, and south-east. General Baden- 
Powell sounded the alarm,and the garrison stood to arms. “The fire 
ecntinued for half an hour; I thereupon wired to the south-west 
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outposts to be on the outlook.” At about 430 some 300 Boers 
rushed through the western outposts and entered the Stadt, which 
they set on fire. The General ordered the western defenders to 
close in so as to shut out supports, This was successfully accom- 
plished, the attempt of a second Boer force to break in being re- 
pulsed. Meanwhile the Boers in the Stadt had rushed the British 
South African Police fort, taking three officers and fifteen men 
prisoners. The remarkable dénowement which ensued is thus 
described by General Baden-Powell:—“<In the darkness the 
attackers had got divided up into three parties, and as it got light 
we were able to further separate these from each other, and to sur- 
round and attack them in detail. The first party surrendered, the 
second were driven out with loss by three squadrons, Protectorate 
Regiment, under Major Godley, and the third, in the British South 
African Police fort, after a vain attempt to break out in the even 
ing, surrendered. During the whole of the day, while the struggle 
was going on in the Stadt, the enemy outside made demonstra- 
tions as if about to attack, and kept up a hot shell fire on the 
place, but without palpable effect. We captured this day 108 
prisoners, among whom was Commandant Eloff, Kruger’s grand- 
son. We also found ten killed and nineteen wounded Boers, and 
their ambulance picked up thirty more killed and wounded. Our 
losses were four killed, ten wounded. Our men, although weak 
with want of food and exercise, worked with splendid pluck and 
energy for the fourteen hours of fighting, and instances of gal- 
lantry in action were very numerous.” 


As soon as relief became imminent, General Baden-Powell’s 
one idea was naturally to co-operate with the relieving force, so he 
formed a small field force of 180 men with two guns, under Colonel 
Walford, for the purpose of making a diversion or counter-attack 
during the probable encounter between General Mahon and the 
Boers. On the evening of the 16th May, the enemy (as we have 
seen) contested the advance of the relieving column six miles 
west of Mafeking, and Colonel Walford’s column made a demonstra- 
tion in the rear of the Boers, causing them to withdraw a 1-pounder 
Maxim posted in the probable line of advance, and also a number 
of men with it. General Baden-Powell adds: “This move left 
the road open for Colonel Mahon’s force to come into Mafeking, 
which it did without the knowledge of the Boers.” Exrly next 
morning, as Boer waggons were on the move, Colonel Walford’s force 
was pushed forward to attack, the relief force, which now came 
under General Baden-Powell’s command, being ordered “to join 
in as soon as possible.” “This had a good effect, as our guns 
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opened on their advanced trenches and prevented them from 
getting their 5-pounder away, and our men from the Brickfields, 
moving up the river, took the trench in rear and cleared it, killing 
five Boers and taking their flag and gun. Meanwhile, Colone} 
Mahon and Colonel Plumer’s guns came into action and shelled 
the enemy’s laager with great effect, the Boers going off in full © 
flight, abandoning several waggons, camp equipment, hospital, &c. 
Colonel Walford’s men, who had been working up through the 
bush, quickly took possession and drove off the enemy’s rear-guard 
without difficulty.” Like all men of real capacity, especially 
military capacity, General Baden-Powell has acrimonious enemies. 
One of the accusations freely made against him is that he seeks 
to monopolize any credit that may be due. It is all the more 
interesting, therefore, to note his comments on the relief of 
Mafeking :—“The operations connected with the relief of the 
place have, I assume, been reported on by Colonel Mahon, but I 
would add that his clever move near Marotzani, when he shifted 
his line of advance suddenly from one road to another, quite 
unexpected by the Boers, entirely puzzled them, and disconcerted 
their plans. And again, after the fight outside Mafeking, when 
he bivouacked his column at nightfall, the Boers were prepared 
to renew the attack in the morning only to find that he had 
slipped into the place during the night, and was through the 
town and shelling their laager on the other side. The whole 
operation of the two relief columns was exceedingly well con- 
ceived and carried out.” It is equally pleasant to read General 
Baden-Powell’s criticism on the action at Game Tree Hill on 
December 26th, the only failure associated with the defence of 
Mafeking :—“If blame for this reverse falls on anyone it should 
fall on myself, as everybody concerned did their part of the work 
thoroughly well and exactly in accordance with the orders I had 
issued. Both officers and men worked with splendid courage and 
spirit.” 


